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Depending on bodily movement, it seemed to lack the pure 

spiritual quality of music. Although it could tell a story, it could 
not match the moral complexities and intellectual nuances of the novel, 
the poem or the play. And while it too dealt with forms and patterns, it 
was an evanescent art compared with the permanence and the capacity 
for repeated contemplation of painting and sculpture. 

Yet there is something elemental and electrifying about dance that has 
made it a central aspect of every culture in every age. Franklin Stevens 
traces the impulse to dance back to the rhythms of nature and the human 
body, as well as tocommunal and religious rituals. In modern times, Anna 
Kisselgoff views the rapidly changing styles of dance as spirited reflec- 
tions of broader cultural moods. The literary critic Irving Howe finds the 
lure of ballet to derive in large part from our pleasure in virtuosity—the 
sensuous appeal of strength, grace and skill. Joseph H. Mazo describes 
Alvin Ailey’s gifted and flamboyant American Dance Theater, which has 
brought black dancers and Afro-American themes to all corners of the 
earth. Moving away from the stage, choreographer Agnes de Mille turns 
her eye on social dancing which, she notes, responds to two profound hu- 
man impulses: courtship and jollity. And for the editors of a primarily 
textual journal, dance provides the excuse to enliven its pages with 


stunning photographs. | P Q £ 
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Recently I spent some months in Western Europe talking with distin- 
guished intellectuals who were readers of Dialogue. Inevitably, the con- 
versations turned to politics and the important role played by socialist 
and communist parties in Europe and around the world. And equally 
inevitably, the question rose as to why the United States, alone among 
democratic industrial nations, had no mass socialist movement. In this 
issue, the noted sociologist Seymour Martin Lipset puts the evolution of 
American socialism into a comparative historical perspective. 


De has always had an ambiguous position among the arts. 


N.G. 





SOCIALISM IN AMERICA 
By Seymour Martin Lipset 


Why has the United States, uniquely among in- 
dustrial nations, failed to create a mass socialist 
or labor party? Professor Lipset finds the an- 
swers in America’s history and political struc- 
ture. He believes that the goals that animate 
European labor and social democratic parties 
have been pursued effectively in the United 
States through the two major political parties. 

Seymour Martin Lipset is currently professor 
of political science and sociology and senior fel- 
low of the Hoover Institution at Stanford Uni- 
versity. He was formerly on the faculties of 
Harvard University and the University of 
California. He has earned an international 
reputation as a commentator on contemporary 
social issues through his lectures and writings. 
His books include Agrarian Socialism, Political 
Man, and The First New Nation. 





he results of the 1976 elections in the United States point up 

anew a singular fact of American politics: that it is the only 

democratic industrialized nation in which not a single 
candidate representing an independent socialist or labor party holds 
elective office. This does not mean that Americans do not have the 
opportunity to vote for socialists. In the 1976 elections, candidates of 
six different radical parties were on the ballot in various states. 
These included the Socialist Labor Party, which has run presiden- 
tial candidates since the late nineteenth century; the Socialist 
Party, a miniscule splinter of what was once a larger party using 
that name; the U.S. Labor Party, an offshoot of a faction of the Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society; the People’s Party, a group describ- 
ing itself as democratic socialist; the Socialist Workers Party (Trot- 
skyist); and the Communist Party. None of these parties, however, 
polled as many as 100,000 votes nationally out of a total of close to 80 


million. Their combined vote amounted to less than one quarter of 


one percent of the total. 

This sorry record of electoral support for socialism represents 
what is close to the lowest point in the more than a century- ` 
long series of attempts to build a socialist movement in the United 
States. Electorally, the most successful such effort was that of the 
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Socialist Party, which before World War I included the leaders of 
many trade unions among its 125,000 members, and elected over 
1,000 public officials—from city mayors to state legislators to na- 
tional congressmen. The party’s perennial presidential candidate 
and leader, Eugene V. Debs, secured about six percent of the presi- 
dential vote in 1912. 


A Gradual Decline 


The Socialist Party declined after World War I, partly because of 
government attacks on it for its opposition to the war, but also 
because the Communists split the party, pulling out many left-wing 
members to form an affiliate of the Third International. The 
Socialists and Communists competed for support within the labor 
movement and among the general electorate for a number of de- 
cades afterward. The Great Depression of the 1930s produced gains 
for both groups. In 1932 the Socialists, under Norman Thomas’ lead- 
ership, won close to a million votes for President, or two percent of 
the total cast; while the Communists, though weaker electorally, 
were able to secure considerable strength in the growing labor 
movement of the late 1930s, particularly in unions affiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Both parties, however, proved unable to use the Depression to 
build a viable mass movement. The Democratic Party admin- 
istration, under President Franklin D. Roosevelt, supported a vari- 
ety of welfare state and planning measures designed to help the 
underprivileged and the unemployed, and enacted legislation pro- 
tecting labor’s right to organize and bargain collectively. Many 
Socialists supported Roosevelt for re-election in 1936, and Norman 
Thomas’ presidential vote fell to well under 200,000 that year. The 
Communist Party as a party also gave its approval to Roosevelt, 
although for political appearances it ran its own presidential 
candidate. 

Following World War II, neither the Socialist Party nor any 
of the smaller radical groups was able to make much headway. The 
Communists suffered from government prosecution during the cold 
war era of the 1950s. The Socialist Party officially decided in the late 
1950s to stop running candidates for office and instead to cooperate 
with the trade unions in working for progressive major party candi- 
dates, largely Democratic. Shortly thereafter, the party split into 
three groups: a tiny one which kept the official name and still runs 
candidates; a right-wing faction called the Social Democrats, USA; 
and a more left tendency, the Democratic Socialist Organizing 
Committee. The two latter groups have worked within the Democra- 
tic Party and supported Jimmy Carter for President in 1976. The 
Communists began running national candidates again in the 1970s, 
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but they and the Trotskyists, who do the same, have had very little 
success. 

The continued weakness of socialism in the United States has been 
a major embarrassment to Marxist theory, which assumes that the 
cultural superstructure, including political behavior, is a function of 
the underlying economic structure. According to this theory, as 
capitalism developed, the working class would inevitably form a 
majority and come to political consciousness, organized in a rev- 
olutionary socialist party. As Marx put it in the preface to Das 
Kapital: “The country that is more developed industrially only 
shows, to the less developed, the image of its own future.” Since the 
United States has been the most advanced industrial economy for 
close to a century, its political system, by Marxist standards, should 
reflect working-class socialist consciousness more than the systems 
of less developed societies. Until the Russian Revolution, a number 
of major Marxist theorists anticipated, that, following the logic of 
historical materialism, the United States would be the first country 
in which socialists would come to power. 


American “Exceptionalism” 


Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels constantly looked for signs of 
class consciousness in the United States. Ironically, given the sub- 
sequent weakness of socialist and labor politics in the United States, 
Marx drew his conviction that the working class would inevitably 
develop class-conscious politics dedicated to the abolition of 
capitalism from an American example. He had read about the “first 
organized political party of labor in the world’s history,” the 
Workingmen’s Party, which secured considerable votes in a number 
of American cities in the late 1820s and early 1830s. Although the 
party had disappeared by the mid-1830s, Marx and Engels, many 
decades later, were to emphasize to deprecators of American 
radicalism that the Americans “have had, since 1829, their own 
social democratic school.” 

Yet for close to a century and a half after the creation of the 
Workingmen’s Party, the United States has stood out among the 
industrial nations of the world in its failure to create a mass socialist 
or labor party. This fact has occasioned a sizable literature by radi- 
cal writers and by scholars seeking to explain “American excep- 
tionalism,” to use the curious term which emerged in debates on the 
matter within the Communist International in the 1920s. These 
analyses offer considerable insight into the factors which have de- 
termined the nature of American society. For ironically much of the 
discussion by socialists, including the observations of Marx and 
Engels themselves, stress that the problem lies in the fact that from 
sociological and political points of view, the United States has been 
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too progressive, too egalitarian, too open, too democratic to generate 
massive radical or revolutionary movements on a scale compa- 
rable to those of Europe. 

The variety of specific explanations suggested for the failure of 
socialist parties in the United States fall into two categories. One 
involves emphasis on social and historical factors; the other focuses 
on aspects of the political system. The two sets of hypotheses are, of 
course, not mutually exclusive; it is more a matter of which elements 
are stressed. 


The Historical View: No Aristocracy 


Many of the efforts to demonstrate the validity of particular in- 
terpretations of American exceptionalism have been comparative, 
largely with Europe. The most influential one, that of the political 
theorist Louis Hartz, is historical and sociological. It places the 
United States in a category of overseas “fragment” societies formed 
in the Americas and Australia by European settlers. Hartz argues 
that the groups which emigrated from European countries to settle 
abroad were only parts or fragments of the mother culture. These 
“new societies” developed very differently from the mother cultures 
since they did not embody the European “whole.” Many important 
European strata, values and institutions—usually those associated 
with the privileged classes, aristocracy, and monarchy—never 
reached the settlements across the sea. 

These new societies left behind in Europe an ancient source of 
conservative ideology in the form of the traditional class structure. 
Hence in British Canada and the United States particularly, liberal 
enlightenment doctrines could dominate. In Australia, a country 
created by a fragment of nineteenth century Britain, radical princi- 
ples carried by working-class immigrants could form the national 
tradition unhampered by the need to compromise with powerful 
Tory values and supporters. Latin America included some hierar- 
chical aristocratic values, since most of those nations were not fully 
settler societies. But over time, Professor Hartz argued, the very 
absence of the traditional European right transmuted the liberal or 
radical doctrines into the conservative dogmas of the “fragment.” It 
is impossible to build an ideological left in the liberal fragment 
cultures, not only because there is no hereditary aristocracy against 
which to rebel, but also because the philosophical bases on which an 
ideological left might be founded are already institutionalized as 
part of the received liberal and radical tradition of the society. 

The argument that socialism is weak in the United States because 
the United States is the purest example of non-aristocratic society, 
that it is a pure bourgeois, pure liberal, born-modern society, is of 
course not limited to the work of Louis Hartz or other contemporary 
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analysts of the United States and Canada. One may find a variant of 
the thesis in the works of Marx, Engels and Lenin, who saw the 
United States as the most modern, purely bourgeois culture and also 
as the most democratic one. As a result, however, they seemed to 
argue, as the American socialist theoretician Michael Harrington 
has noted, that one of the difficulties in building socialism in 
America was the fact that “America was too socialist for socialism.” 
Similar views have been advanced by a wide range of intellectuals, 
including Herman Keyserling, a conservative German aristocrat, 
Leon Samson, an American socialist intellectual, Sidney Hook, a 
socialist philosopher, Michael Harrington, the former leader of the 
Socialist Party and present head of Democratic Socialist Organizing 
Committee, and the American historian Carl Degler. In writings 
which span the period from 1929 to the present, these commentators 
have put forth or accepted the argument that socialism as a political 
movement is weak in the United States because the ideological 
content of Americanism is highly similar to socialism and because 
Americans believe they already have most of what it promises. 


The Political View: No Parliamentary System 


In a recent discussion of the failure of socialist parties in the 
United States, the Canadian academic socialist Kenneth W. 
McNaught has argued that explanations which emphasize sociolog- 
ical and historical factors are incomplete. Rather, he would stress 
“the political consequences of the American Constitution” which, he 
states, “does not permit the sharing of executive power by minority 
representation in the legislature.” The differences between the 
presidential and the parliamentary systems help to explain why 
Canada, equally a “fragment” society in its origins, has‘a sizable 
socialist party and movement, while the United States does not. 

The thesis that constitutional factors have affected the failure 
of third parties in the United States, as evidenced by compari- 
sons between the United States and Canada, or between it and the 
parliamentary countries in Europe, is a very old one. Friedrich 
Engels put the U.S. constitution as number one in a list of reasons 
preventing the growth of a third workers’ party which he made upin 
1893. The U.S. constitution, he wrote, “causes any candidate not put 
up by one of the two governing parties to appear to be lost. And the 
American ...wants to influence his state; he does not throw his vote 
away.” 

In the United States, following more than a half century of elec- 
toral defeats, two leaders of the Socialist Party of the United States, 
Norman Thomas and Michael Harrington, also came to accept this 
explanation of the “general failure of ‘third’ parties.” As Thomas put 
it in 1963, “Had we had a centralized parliamentary government 
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rather than a federal presidential government, we should have had, 
under some name or other, a moderately strong socialist party.” By 
1948 he had reluctantly come to the conclusion that the party’s 
experience demonstrated the futility of third parties in America, a 
view which a majority of the Socialist Party came to accept by 1960. 

The alternative strategy suggested for American socialists and 
other radicals, given the difficulties which the Constitution and 
electoral systems placed in the way of third parties, has been to 
operate as a faction within one of the major coalition parties. The 
absence of any form of parliamentary party discipline and the sys- 
tem of nominating candidates through state “primaries” clearly 
makes this possible. And indeed the strategy of building a socialist 
faction which would contest the primaries of one of the old parties 
was followed with some success in the 1930s in the west coast states 
of California and Oregon. 


An “Invisible Mass Movement” 


The success of efforts by American ‘radicals to gain influence 
within one of the two party coalitions has led analysts of American 
socialism to concentrate on the divergent forces within the major 
political parties, rather than on the miniscule organizations that 
use the title of “Socialist.” In recent years a number of observers 
have suggested that the welfare-state and pro-labor politics adopted 
by the dominant New Deal element of the Democratic Party since 
the 1930s constitute the American political equivalent to the Social 
Democratic and Labor parties of Europe. 

Michael Harrington describes social democracy as America’s “in- 
visible mass movement.” He argues that the turning point in the 
emergence of this movement was the alliance of the New Deal with 
labor which, in historian Richard Hofstadter’s words, “gave the New 
Deal a social democratic tinge that had never been present in 
American reform movements.” Since the 1930s this alliance between 
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labor and the Democrats has grown. Thus the Democratic Party has 
become a firm supporter of state intervention and planning in 
economic affairs, and the AFL-CIO joint labor federation officially 
calls for government policies resembling those advocated originally 
by the Socialist Party, policies which the labor leadership had re- 
jected earlier. Through its political activities, writes Harrington, 
the labor movement “has created a social democratic party, with its 
own apparatus and program, within the Democratic Party.” George 
Meany, the president of the federation, has ona number of occasions 
accepted the description of its political program as “socialist.” 

Harrington is careful to distinguish between “social democracy,” 
perceived as “an independent, class-based political movement with a 
far ranging program for the democratization of the economy and the 
society’—and “socialism,” which calls for the elimination of private 
capitalism. As he sees it, a powerful social democracy now exists in 
America comparable to those in other industrialized countries, but 
not a socialist party, i.e. not a movement dedicated to the total 
transformation of the economic order. 


Convergence toward Social Democracy 


In some of my earlier writings, I have made a somewhat similar 
argument, adding the point that since the 1940s, not only have the 
American labor movement and the Democratic Party behaved more 
like unions and social democratic parties in northern Europe and 
Australia, but that the latter have increasingly acted like the 
American organizations, placing more emphasis on serving the 
popular interest, on being multi-class parties seeking to extend the 
welfare state. European social democratic parties have downplayed 
their original emphasis on representing purely working-class in- 
terests and on total nationalizations of the economy. 

Anthony Crosland, the late Foreign Secretary of Britain’s Labor 
government, also stressed recently in a Fabian Society pamphlet the 
extent to which European social democracy has given up advocacy of 
nationalization of industry. In northern and central Europe, 
Canada and the United States, he pointed out, the non-Communist 
parties of the left have come increasingly to resemble each other in 
policy terms. The U.S. Democrats have “become committed to the 
welfare state and trade unions, whereas conversely, the European 
social democratic parties have moved in the direction of becoming 
Democratic-type parties.” 

These conclusions do not satisfy many contemporary new or old 
American leftists who argue that the Social Democrats or Laborites 
are not really socialists, in terms of a conception of socialism which 
involves eliminating private ownership. But by such criteria it can 
be argued that there is no truly socialist movement of any signifi- 
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cance in any advanced industrial country. For if it is true that the 
policies of the American Democratic Party are similar to those of the 
Swedish or German Social Democratic parties or of the British 
Labor Party, and if one Says that these parties are not socialist, then 
there is no mass socialist party in any advanced industrial country, 
unless the communists are counted as “real” socialists and the Latin 
countries of Europe are considered as fully industrialized. 

But leaving these semantic issues aside, the question becomes not 
“Why no socialism in the United States and yet socialism in 
Europe?” but “Why has the form of labor representation taken on an 
explicitly class form in northern Europe, and a populist multi-class 
one in the United States?” To some extent the answer is that the 
United States does have a mass social democratic movement in the 
form of significant factions within the Democratic Party represent- 
ing the trade unions and other advocates of liberal welfare-state 
planning. This thesis assumes that the American constitutional and 
electoral structures discourage institutionalized third parties, 
while encouraging intra-party factionalism in the major ones. 


A Lower Level of Class Consciousness 


Now the question becomes “What are the consequences of 
these differences between the political expression of socialist ten- 
dencies in Europe and in the United States?” It is clear that, how- 
ever grandly we describe the social democratic force in American 
politics, it is much weaker than the left-oriented Social-Democratic, 
Labor or Communist parties of Europe and Australia. And if we look 
at the United States’ neighbor Canada, which is similar in history 
and social structure, we also find a relatively weak social democratic 
party. (The Canadian social democratic party was known as the 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation [CCF] from 1932-1961; since 
1961 it has called itself the New Democratic Party [NDP].) Since its 
formation as the CCF in 1932, the CCF/NDP has contested 13 federal 
elections. Its percentages of the vote have varied from 8 to 18. Since 
World War II, however, the party has stagnated electorally. It 
secured 16 percent in 1945 and 1974, with high points of 18 in 1965 
and 1972. 

After close to a half century of campaigning, and with the en- 
dorsement and aid in recent years of the labor movement, the Cana- 
dian social democratic movement remains a weak third party. 
Canada still ranks with the United States at the bottom of the list in 
terms of support for leftist parties in the industrial world. 

The two North American democracies are also low on other 
indicators of class consciousness and conflict. In every democratic 
country, except possibly France, the percentage of the nonagricul- 
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tural labor force belonging to trade unions is much higher than in 
Canada and the United States. The figures for Canada and the 
United States are 28 and 30 percent; for Britain it is 48, for Germany 
38, for Denmark 58, for Australia 53, for Austria, Belgium, Israel and 
Sweden over 65 percent. The low rates for France (23) and Italy (33) 
appear to be a result of a quite different format of unionism, charac- 
terized by the existence of three or more politically backed competi- 
tive union centers which do not have an institutionalized contrac- 
tual base. The issue must clearly be expanded beyond asking why 
socialism is less developed in North America than elsewhere, to why 
is the organized labor movement also so weak in the two most de- 
veloped industrial economies? 


Trade Unions and Voting Patterns 


A further indication of the low level of class consciousness and 
class-related conflict in North America may be found in studies of 
voting behavior. In all democratic countries, left or liberal parties 
secure more support from less privileged, less educated, and working 
class voters than the more conservative or bourgeois parties. But 
the correlations between class and voting are lower in the United 
States and Canada than in European countries and Australia. 
Membership in trade unions is also less predictive of voting behavior 
in North America than on the European continent or in Australia. 

The evidence drawn from political history, from studies of 
voting behavior, and from patterns of trade union membership, all 
indicate that the underprivileged and the working class in the two 
predominantly English-speaking North American federal unions 
are less class-conscious, less organized, and less alienated from the 
economic and political structure than in all other advanced indus- 
trial societies. Comparing the United States and Canada suggests 
that the varying constitutional and electoral systems provide dif- 
ferent forms of protest or social democratic politics, but that the 
content is similar. 


“No Feudalism, No Socialism” 


The fact that these nations remain so alike in their political and 
class relations indicates that what they have in common is more 
important than what differentiates them. Their relatively 
egalitarian status structures, their achievement-oriented value 
systems, their relative affluence, the absence of a European aristo- 
cratic or feudal past, a history of political democracy prior to 
industrialization—all of these factors have operated to produce rel- 
atively cohesive systems which remain unreceptive to proposals for 
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major structural change. In other words, basically comparable so- 
cial conditions are decisive. As the American political scientist Wal- 
ter Dean Burnham has emphasized: 


No feudalism, no socialism: with these four words one can 
summarize the basic sociocultural realities that underlie Ameri- 
can electoral politics in the industrial era....There may well be 
much to support a theory of “American exceptionalism, a theory 
that emphasizes the uniqueness of the historical and cultural 
factors that have gone into the making of the United States. 


Burnham goes on to note that the emphasis on American excep- 
tionalism is reinforced by comparison with “its continental-sized 
pluralistic neighbor to the north.” In Canada, despite the efforts ofa 
social democratic political party, one still finds “two old and loosely 
articulated bourgeois parties that are hegemonic in the electoral 
system” resulting from the fact “that the historical, economic, geo- 
graphical, and ethnocultural factors have dominated American poli- 
tics down to the present find their closest parallels in Canada.” 

The evidence, as I judge it, indicates that Hartz and Burnham 
are correct in their explanation of the unique form social democratic 
politics has taken in the United States. The special history and 
culture of North America have discouraged ideological and class- 
oriented politics. Instead, the interests of labor and the passion for 
social reform have found viable expression through one or more of 
the loosely organized, unideological major parties. And if one is to 
judge by the income levels of workers or by social welfare benefits, 
the achievements of U.S. “social democracy” do not compare un- 
favorably with those in countries with substantial socialist or labor 
parties. 





DEVELOPMENT 
AND THE PRIVATE SECTOR 


An Interview with John Diebold 


There has been a continuing debate in the de- 
veloping world over the proper division of 
economic activity between the public and the 
private sectors. Here an authority on manage- 
ment and technology suggests ways of com- 
bining the two sectors for the general welfare in 
an interview with journalist John Harter. 

John Diebold is a leading U.S. management 
consultant whose clients include governments 
and private firms around the world. He has 
served on various governmental bodies, most 
prominently on a commission set up by Pres- 
ident John F. Kennedy to study manpower and 
automation. He is the author of Beyond Automa- 
tion, Man and the Computer, and Business Deci- 
sions and Technological Change. 





Which tends to be better managed and more productive—private 
investment or public investment ? 


Typically, private investment is made for a profit, after those 
who hold the funds have scrutinized alternate possibilities for in- 
vestment. It tends to be closely monitored, and the way it is chan- 
neled and controlled increases the chance that it will be productive. 
Experience around the world has been that individuals investing 
their own funds—or private institutions investing funds for which 
they are held accountable by their stockholders—manage these re- 
sources more efficiently than do governments. As a result, it is often 
much cheaper for a society to allow an enterprise to earn a profit 
than it is to create a public enterprise to perform the same function 
without a profit. 

For example, New York City collects garbage at a cost of $209 per 
family per year. A short distance away, in Long Island, garbage is 
collected from similar houses at a cost of $73 per family per year. The 
difference is that the garbage is collected in Long Island by a private 
company that makes a profit, and the garbage is collected in New 
York City by a non-profit public agency. The lower cost includes a 
profit, and therefore the private firm is more useful to the people 
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served than the public enterprise that costs them several times as 
= much through taxes. 

Similarly, the average developing country might find it more effi- 
cient to permit a private business to manufacture textiles if it can 
sell its product competitively, than it would be to establish a gov- 
ernment plant with public funds for the same purpose. The cost of 
performing an important economic activity is not necessarily re- 
duced by eliminating the profit. 


Transfer of Technology 


Do you think private investment is a good tool for accelerating the 
transfer of technology from developed to developing countries? 


Yes, I do. In fact, the principal transfers of technology have taken 
place via the multinational corporations, responding to market 
forces. Technology flows best ir response to market demand. Thrust- 
ing technology on an unready market is like pushing a string—it just 
doesn’t work well. That is, if you take a technology that seems to be 
particularly effective in a certain setting, and say that it should 
have marvelous application to a developing country, and then 
mount a campaign to show it tothe country, and demonstrate it, it’s 
just not so likely to grab hold and prosper. But when there is a 
demand from a country, and a multinational corporation measures 
the demand and studies its market implications and responds with 
its own resources, then the transfer of technology is likely to take 
place as part of that economic process. Experience has shown that 
technology transfer via multinational corporations, in this way, has 
built up a very impressive record. 


Do you think particular kinds of technologies are especially suita- 
ble to the needs of developing countries? 


I think it would be a mistake for each developing country to import 
the most sophisticated and complex forms of technologies from such 
developed countries as the United States, Japan, and Germany. It 
would be better for each country to determine which parts of the 
world’s technological heritage are most suitable for its own 
economic requirements. 

But one should not assume that developing countries cannot as- 
similate advanced technologies. That is fallacious. Modern plants 
operate efficiently in many developing countries. Also, some tech- 
nologies are very widely suitable. For example, a transistor radio 
may be carried by a camel driver in the Sahara, and my teen-age 
daughter carries one on her bicycle. 
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Creating Efficient Management 


When a country is trying to move ahead economically, how impor- 
tant is it for that country to create an atmosphere in which efficient 
management thrives? 


I think good management is absolutely vital to the economic de- 
velopment process. And by management, I mean getting people to do 
things you want done. Advanced technologies, which are expensive, 
will be wasted if you don’t have good management. I think a country 
gets efficient management when it provides incentives that encour- 
age and reward efficient management. One of the best incentives is 
to permit risk capital to earn a profit. Without good management, 
profit falls or turns to loss. ) 

I think it is also possible to build efficient management in the 
public sector, if you apply an incentive structure that is consistent 
with the mission and objectives of the organization. The problem is 
to develop incentives that will stimulate people to do their job better 
and to serve the public better. But this does not happen automati- 
cally. It needs a lot of attention from senior executives and political 
leaders. In practice, the incentive structure in the public sector 
tends to be almost totally counterproductive to the organization’s 
mission. It may actually discourage innovation and new approaches. 
The “don’t rock the boat” syndrome so frequently found in govern- 
ment and other large organizations can lead to low productivity. 


Need for Incentives 


Are you implying that governments cannot be efficient? 


Not at all. I think governments can be efficient if their political 
leaders give the proper attention to the incentive structure that 
affects the performance of public employees. Unfortunately, too 
often an increase in the income of a public official depends upon an 
expansion of the budget he is responsible for. It would be better if it 
depended on some measure of his unit’s output or some other indica- 
tion of how well the unit does its work. 

Bureaucrats tend to focus on process rather than output. They 
cite such indicators as the tons of garbage carried, the pieces of 
paper generated, or the number of bills collected, rather than the 
real results of the activity. An important key to government re- 
form should be to figure out ways and means of tying the employee’s 
income to his actual achievements, rather than to the customary 
measures of process. The same problem may exist in private en- 
terprise, but there rewards more frequently come from doing a 
job more efficiently, or giving better service, or turning out bet- 
ter products. 
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How would you define the different roles that should be played by 
government and by the private sector? 


In many cases, it is proper for the government to decide on certain 
widely accepted public goals. But once these goals have been set out 
in some form, private enterprise mechanisms can perform far more 
effectively to meet them. Private enterprise tends to allocate re- 
sources more efficiently and to be more responsive to consumer 
demand. In the United States, many local governments provide 
services such as day-care centers, park maintenance, or ambulance 
services through contracts with private firms. Although such firms 
make a profit, they provide the services at a lower cost than public 
agencies. Usually the profit margin is much less than the public 
believes it to be. The public can be further protected by making the 
bids for service contracts competitive. 


The Role of Multinationals 


Would you say that good management and entrepreneurial talent 
are attributes of advanced economies, or can these qualities be equally 
fostered in developing countries ? 


I think the development of these qualities can indeed be stimu- 
lated in developing countries, and in fact we have seen vigorous 
entrepreneurial talents at work in many developing countries. Inci- 
dentally, I think the multinational corporations could perhaps do 
more than they have to encourage the creation of a local entre- 
preneurial class in some countries. The more sophisticated political 
leaders in developing countries are learning how to get the best 
contribution ‘to their economies out of multinationals. Their gov- 
ernments actively encourage the corporations to invest in those 
segments of an economy that can benefit most from imported capi- 
tal, new technologies, and efficient management. But at the same 
time they encourage the new industries to rely on locally owned 
supplier firms and make sure they don’t drive up local salary scales 
and intensify inflation in their country. I think it is better for the 
corporations themselves to deal with these kinds of leaders who 
understand how their own societies can get the maximum benefits 
from the multinationals. 

The developing world is clearly going through an enormous tran- 
sition at this point in history as it moves toward a world society that 
is more service-oriented. I don’t think today’s developing countries 
need to go through the same stages of industrialization that de- 
veloped countries experienced in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
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centuries. History doesn’t literally repeat itself that way. However, 
the newcomers can learn from the experience of their predecessors. 
They are going through a somewhat different process because the 
world is very different today, but some of the old lessons are still 
relevant to their current needs. 
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COMPETITION IN SCIENCE © 


By James Dewey Watson 


A Nobelist in biochemistry challenges the 
common view of scientists as a community dedi- 
cated selflessly and cooperatively to truth. He 
finds himself and most of his fellow researchers 
as competitive as any other professionals, pas- 
sionately concerned to establish the priority of 
their discoveries, and sometimes devious in 
their methods of doing so. But this competitive 
impulse, he believes, also acts as a spur to 
creativity. 

James Dewey Watson is professor of molecu- 
lar biology at Harvard University and director 
of the Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory in New 
York. In 1960 he was one of the recipients of the 
Nobel Prize in medicine and biology. In The 
Double Helix, he described the motives and pro- 
cedures that led to his discovery (with colleague F.H.C. Crick) of the DNA (de- 
oxyribo-nucleic acid) molecule, now thought to be the fundamental genetic 
material of life. His article is abridged from a lecture delivered at the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 





and not be judged by their ability to generate new facts or ideas, 

there would be no problem. But most of the scientists I know 
chose their profession because they were fascinated by the knowable 
unknown, always hoping that they could be part of the conquering 
body. To be sure, we often take joy in the discoveries of others, but 
usually only in proportion to the extent that we were not too close to 
the same objective. Mountains are seldom known by that second as- 
cent even when the ways to the top took very different routes. Like- 
wise credit in science almost always goes only to the person who first 
saw what was up. 

This constant preoccupation with priority is not merely a matter 
of pride. We all know too well that the types of jobs we eventually get 
are very much dependent upon how much we produce. There is little 
enthusiasm for those who always come in second. The key words are 
productivity and originality and if those are lacking, the prospects 
are poor of finding jobs and research money that will let you con- 


tinue to do high-powered science. And correspondingly, if one hits 
Copyright © by Doubleday & Company, Inc 
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the jackpot, one is assured of an interesting position together with 
piles of money to generate new data. I can see no chance this situa- 
tion will ever change. 

Thus, not only the self-respect but also the way of life of a scientist 
depends upon his relative ranking among his peers. As long as he 
retains the ambition of his youth, he is almost always hoping that he 
may soon pull off something smashing that will intrigue his col- 
leagues. And giving him the encouragement that will tempt him 
back to the lab at night is the fact that the time span of a real 
discovery can be very short, maybe only a few hours to a week or so. 
Though many years of patient work might be necessary to prepare 
for the crucial experiment, the more relevant fact may be the brevity 
of the moment of revelation. One moment nothing, the next 
everything—or at least until euphoria has worn off and you become 
stumped by some new puzzle. 


Choosing a Problem 


Usually you discover you are not the only person working on a 
given problem. Only when working with trivia can you be sure that 
you will be alone. In any given branch of science there usually exists a 
series of well-defined objectives which, if achieved, should explain 
vast areas of natural phenomena. Everyone in a given area knows 
them, frequently ranking them in the same order of importance. 
Very often the top objective is recognized as unsurmountable today, 
maybe having to wait one to several decades before enough ground 
work can be laid for the final attack. If so, lesser objectives are 
picked, usually by some form of calculation which combines your 
inherent interest with your chance to get there first. No good can 
come following a path already well traversed, and most certainly you 
must never pick a problem which you feel has a very good chance of 
being solved by someone else. At best you would be considered de- 
rivative, and at worst you could be ostracized by your peers for 
poaching. 

Unfortunately in most cases, this seemingly black and white ad- 
vice is easier to state than to follow. Since science deals with the 
unknown, the steps to the top are never clearly laid out and more. 
than one approach may be necessary before the right one becomes 
apparent. And since each may require the mounting of a substantial 
effort, any one person or laboratory usually does not have the re- 
sources to move ahead on all fronts. So when the choice is made, it 
may not be easy later to change your mind, even when you have 
suspicions you are facing a very steep wall. Equipment has been 
bought, assistants hired for quite specific tasks, and enough prog- 
ress made to make you suspect that given enough time you will make 
it. Unfortunately, at this stage you frequently become aware that 
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someone else has the same objective, but is using a new approach 
that might make more sense than yours. 

Generally the first reaction to the prospect of being scooped is a 
combination of despair and hope that your opponent “X” will fall 
dead. You may consider giving up, but this could leave you without 
any tangible results to show for years of toil. Furthermore, you often 
don’t have other goals which really strike your fancy. So you may 
just plow ahead, fearing some day you will see “X” grinning down 
from the top. It is hard not to think about retooling your effort to try 
the same approach as your competition. Even though you are be- 
hind, by being a little more clever you might overtake him. 


Outsmarting the Competition 


Often the morality of such situations is judged by how you first 
realized that “X” found a better approach to your problem. If you 
learned it from an article in a scientific journal in which “X” pub- 
lished details of his approach, then most people will feel that the 
problem is up for grabs. But if you learned of his trick by hearing him 
speak informally at a meeting, then you might figure you should let 
him exploit his observations until his first publication. But if what 
you have learned totally nullifies your current experiments, you 
could be driven crazy sitting on your hands until your colleague 
writes up his data, particularly if you figured that he was delaying 
publication until he had everything sewn up. 

Even worse, there can be up to a year-long gap between the time 
when a manuscript is submitted for publication and when it finally is 
printed. In this interval the manuscript is frequently sent by the 
editor to referees to see whether it deserves publication. Usually the 
best referees are those who work in similar areas and are exactly 
those people most likely to be in conflict of interest with the data 
they read. While there is generally the feeling that referees should 
refrain from taking advantage of their position, and not tell their 
students or colleagues juicy new facts, it is a most inhuman request 
to ask that someone let his student go on with an experiment when 
his-“‘insider” information tells him that it no longer makes sense. 
While I’m sure that many “totally honest” referees exist, I do not 
believe they can be in the majority, nor do I expect them to be. 

But to maintain some fabric of decency you should unambiguously 
acknowledge receipt of such unpublished information—for example 
by the direct statement at the start of a paper that the respective 
experiments “were done with the knowledge of another person’s 
results.” Unfortunately all too often attributions of credit are so 
backhanded that only “insiders” know whether two identical find- 
ings were independent events or whether one reflected work only 
started upon the receipt of a hot rumor. In particular, many late- 
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comers feverishly rush their claims into quick publication so that 
they can have the same calendar year as the original observation. 
It is not only second-rate scientists who behave improperly, but 
often those of first rank. Major success early in life all too easily 
creates the appetite for more of the same, and many of our best 
scientists compulsively regard every relevant new discovery as a 
natural object for exploitation by their own research groups. They 
know that well-financed research empires depend on the constant 
manufacture of important new data. So only the uninformed or the 
forever naive expect science to be a totally open discipline whose 
participants always freely discuss their newest findings. 


Announcing a Discovery 


There is no need, however, to debate the merits of secrecy when a 
discovery is so all-embracing that it sews up a field. Then you have 
nothing to lose by immediately shouting it to the world. The double 
helix that Francis Crick and I came up with in the spring of 1953 was 
such acase. So naturally we broadcast it as fast as possible, knowing 
that if we would wait, someone else would inevitably think out the 
right answer and we would have to share credit. 

Desires to ward off competition, however, may also tempt you to 
make claims beyond your data, with the thought that others will 
give up the chase and for a few months let you practice science at a 
more civilized pace. Assertions are often made informally that so 
and so has been tightly established—say, for example, the purifica- 
tion of a key enzyme then at the center of biochemistry. Receipt of 
such news might induce you to give up a similar project, since it 
would be criminal to keep a younger colleague on a project that al- 
ready has been accomplished. Only months later do you realize that 
the key experiments had never been done correctly and that the prob- 
lem is still unresolved. So a discerning eye is often needed to know 
which bits of unpublished information should be taken seriously. 

A clear head is also needed when you hit upon a crucial technique 
or observation that immediately will make possible scores of other 
important experiments. If you already possess a large lab with many 
competent students, then you can have the joy of following up your 
discovery to its natural conclusion. But if you are unknown and with 
little resources at your disposal, you may be certain that if you talk 
openly other labs will rush in and you may quickly be frozen out ofa 
field that owes its existence to your ingenuity. The only way to 
prevent such a disaster is to let no one outside your lab onto your 
secret until you have exploited all its obvious consequences. Then 
you can have the pleasure of a public announcement, uncomplicated 
by qualms that you are creating unwanted competition. 
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Always a key question is the number of people who optimally 
should be in a field at a given time. All of us would be very bored if we 
did not have the results of others to look forward to, even within our 
own highly specialized area. New issues of our scientific journals are 
all too often needed to knock us out of the lethargic grip of our own 
thoughts. Though we may occasionally complain that there are too 
many scientific meetings, they are generally indispensible for pro- 
viding advance clues as to what will come next. Your pulse, of course, 
begins to skip when you see a title that might imply a solution to 
years of your research life, and what a relief it is to generally dis- 
cover that someone else also does not know what the solution is. 


The Need for Competitors 


So sanity generally demands some undefinable balance between 
your own productivity and that of the outside. As long as you can 
continue to turn out good ideas you can take joy in the success of 
others and actually promote their careers as essential to your own. 
But if you are going through lean years and see your research 
support dwindling, you tend to react very much like a businessman 
facing his competitors. The love affair with the scientific life that so 
dominates our lives as young adults is thus not easy to maintain and, 
like a real marriage, will most certainly collapse if you expect too 
much of your love object. The fact that scientists are no better or 
worse than others often is not learned in time to prevent much 
unnecessary disillusionment. 

Care especially must be taken not to regard scientists whose re- 
search bears directly on human problems as less liable to human 
temptation than those who fix on areas lacking immediate relevance 
to mankind. The press releases that tell us of vast collaborative 
efforts to understand horrific diseases, or to bring forth necessary 
new forms of energy, all too easily can be read to mean that we are 
witnessing the births of new forms of human cooperation that will 
light the way for future decades. My experience with such programs, 
however, is that this is all nonsense. Such programs often get going 
not because they make scientific sense, but because the public is 
crying for relief and politicians do not like to admit they are impotent 
to help their constitutents. 


“Conquest” ef Cancer 


There are of course problems where science may have a real 
chance to help mankind, where the common good should be the 
overwhelming consideration, and thoughts about priorities should 
receive little attention. In fact, don’t we already have such an exam- 
ple in the U.S. Congress’ recent “Conquest of Cancer” legislation? It 
not only provides to cancer research resources unimaginable sev- 
eral years ago, but also tries to specify how dispassionate advisors 
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can oversee its swift running. I’m afraid, however, here again we 
have an unrealistic pipe dream and that, in so far as we are dealing 
with the process of scientific discovery, the sociology of cancer re- 
search will not show any striking differences from other branches of 
science. We still must deal with the usual complicated mix of cooper- 
ation and competition. 

Though the National Cancer Institute has many large scale proj- 
_ects set up specifically to bring people together so that they can pool 
their data, not all labs want to operate that way. I even know of 
first-rate labs which occasionally operate on the “need to know” 
procedure. Scientists may only be made privy to what their nearby 
colleagues in the next room are doing when such facts become neces- 
sary to let them proceed onto the next crucial experiment. Such 
behavior, of course, is at times a consequence of fears that someone 
will use your preliminary results to beat you tothe punch. But it may 
also aim to prevent the spread of “hot” facts that cannot later be 
substantiated. Irrespective of its origin, however, secretive science 
has the great limitation that you often do not try out your ideas on 
your friends to see if they can spot a flaw that you may have missed. 
So unless you are very good, mistakes can go on longer than neces- 
sary and the quality of your science goes down. 


The Virtues of Solitary Research 


The question thus becomes posed whether obsessive secrecy is 
delaying the day when we can at last understand the molecular basis 
of cancer. My guess is that at worst these manifestations of the 
secretive urge will have only a marginal effect on the final result. 

On the one hand, secrecy obviously harms when it keeps people 
banging away on unproductive leads for longer than necessary. On 
the other hand, perhaps an equal number of scientists would lose 
their effectiveness if they did not have the peace of mind produced by 
limited secrecy. Unless you have unharried time to reach conclu- 
sions of yourself, unhampered by the thought that the next minute 
will bring a telephone call from someone doing the same thing, you 
can never acquire the self-confidence which comes from the realiza- 
tion that you can think through difficult problems or have the per- 
sistence to stick with an experiment until it is solved. Some forms of 
solitude are necessary for self-identification, and we would seriously 
misjudge the human temperament to suggest that we always work 
best in the company of others. Of course, in many instances teams 
of two or three work well together, but they’re often most effec- 
tive if they collect different skills and if the members are not in- 
terchangeable. 

A natural limitation thus exists on the numbers of people who can 
effectively cooperate with each other, and once groups get bigger 
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than a certain size they tend to self-fragment. Two is the ideal 
number for most projects, since you always have a partner to keep 
you going when your morale temporarily lapses, while there is no 
opportunity to be the odd man out when your talents are no longer 
needed. Very difficult projects nonetheless may only be attackable if 
many more hands are available; but even so, large groups will stay 
together only as long as each member feels unique and not used by 
the others. 

Within the same walls, it never makes sense to have too many 
people with the same general objectives. As long as the expenses 
incurred in the duplication of facilities do not overwhelm us, it is 
instead better to set up a large number of different research groups 
working in different locations. This choice, of course, leads to the 
specter of duplication, but the advantages of feeling that you are 
master of your own fate will more than compensate for the tensidns 
generated by the resulting competition. 


Gentlemanly Agreements 


Frequently, of course, you find that you can not only learn from, 
but also like, your competitor and if you meet often enough at meet- 
ings and threugh visits to each others’ labs, the close friendships 
which develop will lead, if not to jointly conceived experiments, most 
certainly to agreements to publish your data simultaneously. The 
fact that one of you may have reached a conclusion several weeks 
earlier matters much less than the fact that both of you had the 
sense to work out ways that would eventually culminate in the 
desired answer. Unfortunately, such gentlemanly agreements often 
pan out better when the objective is minor and not likely to attract 
many of your peers’ attention. 

I see no way that the competitive and selfish aspects of much of 
high-powered science can vanish in the foreseeable future. But this 
realization does not mean we should be tempted to give up the 
scientific life. Initially we chose it because the unknown in science 
was irresistible, and more than likely in other worlds we would be 
not only out of place, but very bored. Moreover, other realistic career 
choices would not allow us to escape the competitive pressures of the 
modern world. No matter where you land, you have to do something 
well and that will never be easy. Each of us must thus somehow put 
our dreams in line with the balance sheet of our limitations and 
capabilities. For if we do, we may perpetuate the excitement of youth 
and be able to anticipate each new day as a unique opportunity to 
still follow our heart’s desire. 
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The World of Dance 


FROM RITUAL TO BALLET 


By Franklin Stevens 


As far back as recorded history goes, human 
beings have danced. Here Mr. Stevens traces 
the evolution of dance from its sources in com- 
munity and religious rituals to the professional 
theater of the ballet. Originating in the re- 
stricted court life of European nobility, ballet 
became the first dance style to achieve popular 
recognition as an international art form. The 
author sketches the contributions made to that 
art by Petipa, Fokine, Diaghileff and others. 

Franklin Stevens is a former dancer who gave 
up ballet in order to devote himself to writing. 
His article is excerpted from his book, Dance as 
Life: A Season with American Ballet Theatre 
(published by Harper & Row). 





e are all dancers. We use movement to express ourselves 

—our hungers, pains, angers, joys, confusions, fears— 

long before we use words, and we understand the mean- 
ings of movements long before we understand those of words. (Just 
as we understand the meanings of music, the music in the voice, long 
before we understand those of the voice’s words.) And we continue to 
express ourselves with movement throughout the span of our lives. : 
Our clenched fists shake with rage, our arms are thrown open with 
joy, our fingers drum with tension. 

We need to express ourselves with movement—the person whose 
body remains constantly silent, who speaks only with words, is one 
who is frozen emotionally, whose physical and psychic centers are 
atrophying—and therefore we need to dance. The impulse to dance 
comes naturally, spontaneously, instinctively, from the state of 
being alive. And not for humans alone. There are birds, animals, fish, 


amphibians, even insects, that perform courtship and battle dances 
Copyright © 1976 by Franklin Stevens 
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of elaborate ritual intricacy, their weavings, bobbings, advances, 
and retreats set in patterns as clearly marked as any seventeenth- 
century court ceremonial dance. And, like human dance, impelled by 
and inseparable from rhythm. For rhythm is an element of nature, 
both around us—in the swing of the planets around the sun, the 
waning and waxing of the moon, the cycle of the seasons, the ebb and 
flow of the tides—and within us: systole and diastole of the heart, 
inhale and exhale, wake and sleep, contraction and expansion of 
peristalsis. Our beings dictate and impel us to rhythm, increasing in 
speed and urgency, in the act of sex and in childbirth. Rhythm, as 
movement, is in the nature of living things; and rhythm with move- 
ment combine to make dance. 


The Oldest Art? 


It has been said that dance is the oldest art, possibly 25,000 years 
old. Whether or not this is true is of little significance. What is 
significant is that as far back as recorded history goes, humans have 
danced. Ancient Egyptian wall paintings show dancers dancing—in 
what are apparently religious and court rituals as well as enter- 
tainment. In the Old Testament, David is described as dancing be- 
fore the Lord, and in the temple itself there was dancing for the 
return of spring. Homer tells of the dancing of the ancient Greeks in 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, and in Hindu legend the god Siva set the 
world turning with a dance. 

Tribal dances of East Africans and American Indians: imitative magic to ensure vic- 
tory in war or rain for crops. 
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From Ritual to Ballet 





The first dances that we know of were done to the most primitive 
form of rhythm: the clapping of hands and stamping of feet. These 
dances were not theater or entertainment. They were ritual, either 
magic or religious, done in response to the natural world, and in 
efforts to control it. There were no passive onlookers. The dance 
involved the entire community in one manner or another. It was 
integral to their lives. Dances of “sympathetic” or “imitative” magic 
were performed to ensure a successful hunt or harvest, a victorious 
war, fertile marriage, good weather—the dancers imitating the 
movements of stalking and kill, of battle and conquest, or moving in 
patterns which symbolized fertility of earth or human, or the coming 
of rain, or the blaze of sun. (We see this in the rain dances and the 
corn dances of the Indians of the North American Plains, in the 
marriage dances of the South African Zulus, and the victory dances 
of the Borneo headhunters.) 


dé 


To every thing there is a season, and a time to every purpose 
under the heaven. ...atime to mourn, and a time to dance... 
The Bible: Ecclesiastes 
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In dances of “derivative” magic, the movements and patterns 
were meant to bring about a transferal or derivation of power from a 
sacred object: an idol or totem, or anything considered to be endowed 
with special strengths or forces. Voodoo dancers in Haiti, in cere- 
monies related to those of their African ancestors, dance around 
special stones, feathers, animals, birds, vials of blood and earth. The 
Maypole dance of Britain was once done around a living tree, Druidic 
emblem of life and renewal. Religious dances were ceremonies of 
propitiation and abasement to the forces and processes of nature 
—like verbal prayer—in the hopes of protection by these forces; or 
they were imitations of crucial incidents in a mythic interpretation 
of experience: the long and difficult journey of the soul to heaven, 
the struggle between a good god and an evil one. 








A Community Ritual 


Dance, then, was a living, functional part of the human commu- 
nity, and a reaction to and interaction with the world. Every impor- 
tant event in a human life—birth, puberty, marriage, sickness, 
burial—was attended by ritual ceremony, of which dance was an 
integral part, as magic or religion. The members of the community 
` were part of the ritual; they did not merely observe it. Dance could 
also take on other functions in the community: a repository of the 
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tales of history, like the hula dances of the Polynesian Islands, in 
which the movements of the hips keep the rhythm while the hands 
mime the story; or a celebration of work, like the heavy-booted dance 
of backwoods French Canadian lumberjacks. 

In both Eastern and Western cultures, however, the most impor- 
tant function of dance was religious until well after the birth of 
Christ. In the West, the Greek festivals of Dionysus, which included 
both drama and dance, were succeeded by the Roman feasts of Flora 
(goddess of flowers) and the lascivious dancing of the bacchantes, as 
well as the dance processions of the feasts of Lupercalia, in which 
frenzied youths whipped passersby. Later, in the waning days of the 
Roman Empire, the early Christians danced in their churches, form- 
ing a circle around the altar. 

In the East, the dance of the Hindu religion was well developed 
hundreds of years before the birth of Christ, and codified as early as 
A.D. 1 in the book Natya Sastra (The Science of Dancing) by 
Bharata, in Sanskrit. Today, in the four regional forms of Indian 
dance—Kathek, Kathakali, Manipuri, and Bharata Natyam—we 
see the same steps and mudras (hand pictures) developed well over 
two thousand years ago, even though their nature is now at least as 
much theatrical as it is religious. 

In Europe, however, the rise of Christianity led to the dissociation 
of dance from religion. By the thirteenth century, the Church, which 
had once welcemed dance into its own rituals, had come to condemn 
it altogether, as an aspect of “paganism.” The dances themselves 
often survived, but their religious significance was lost (as with the 
Maypole dance). The dance of imitative magic, originally meant to 
bring a good harvest, became the dance of peasants in the fields at 
harvest time. The marriage dance became the celebratory dances at 
the wedding feast. These secular versions were no longer ritualistic 
but spontaneous, arising out of the need to express oneself in move- 
ment, and the need to join together with others in movement, ex- 
pressing and strengthening the sense of community at important 
moments of human life. 


Court Dances 


Dance was still communal. It was still participatory. But as early 
as the twelfth century, a division in types of dance began to appear, 
based on social elass. The growth of elaborate rules of court etiquette 
and the ideals of courtly leve brought the nobility to feel that the 
rough, vigorous dances of the peasants were undignified, coarse, and 
vulgar. Moreover, the increasingly elaborate and heavy costumes of 
the nobility made these dances physically difficult, if not impossible, 
for them. So they gradually adapted the peasant dances to their own 
values and ways of life, taming and softening them, making them 
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more subtle and less vigorous. These dances became the elegant, 
graceful, and intricate patterns of the court dances, reflecting, in 
fact, the rituals of court etiquette and the ideals of courtly love: the 
minuet, the galliard, the pavane, the volta. Grand occasions were 
marked by lavish feasts at which music, dance and drama were 
blended together in one ambitious spectacle. 
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Regional dances of India: Manipuri dancers (left) from northeast India act out sim- 
ple dramas with dialogue and song; Bharata Natyam (right) is pantomime style 
practiced by temple dancers near Madras. 


By the sixteenth century, such spectacles had become so popular 
among the nobility that when the Italian Catherine de Medici be- 
came Queen of France she used the royal exchequer to produce, in 
1581, a superspectacle which has come to be regarded as the first 
“true ballet.” Called the Ballet Comique de la Reine, it was presented 
to celebrate the betrothal of the Duc de Joyeuse to Marguerite de 
Lorraine, cost the staggering sum of three million francs, and was 
seen by a total of ten thousand guests during its five hours of per- 
formance. The “choreographer” was an Italian dancing master, and 
the cast was made up of lords and ladies of the court, performing 
the standard gigues, sarabandes and pavanes, but within 
the framework of a single theme, the myth of Circe who (in 
Greek mythology) lured sailors from their course and turned them 
into beasts. 

The enormous success of the Ballet Comique de la Reine had two 
effects. One was to spread the popularity of the dance spectacle to 
most of the courts of Europe. The other was to vastly increase the 
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prestige of the dancing master, who was often a musician as well, 
and who began to elaborate upon the standard court dances, to turn 
their simple steps into more impressive and more difficult virtuoso 
feats. Rapid movements, intricate footwork, and sculpture-like 
poses were added to the dancer’s vocabulary. 


The Advent of Professional Ballet 


This led to a development in the history of dance more significant 
than any since the dissociation of dance from religion. In the year 
1661, King Louis XIV established in Paris the Académie Royale de 
Danse. It was intended as a school to train professional dancers, 
dancers for whom dance would be vocational, as life’s work, and not, 
as it had been for the lords and ladies of the court, an avocation and 
an amusement. Directed by one of France’s most eminent compos- 
ers, Jean Baptiste Lully, who was also a dancer, and with Pierre 
Beauchamp as ballet master, the school produced the first profes- 
sional ballerina, Lafontaine, whose performances enchanted the 
elite of Paris. Marie Taglioni was acclaimed in Paris 

And thus, with the advent ofthe for her romantic roles. 
professional dancer, a major form 
of dance in the West ceased tobe ~ = 
participatory. It became, in the : Ea E E 
strictest sense, a theatrical art. 
The audience watched; the dancer 
danced for the audience, in place 
of the audience. As the painter 
gives us new eyes, and the writer 
a new interior vision, the dancer 
gives us a new range and art of j . = 
body movement. The ballet danc- | an Soe cab te) 
er, by devoting his life to develop- ` i j 
ing techniques and skills of im- _ 
mense difficulty, is able to dance ~ 
for us, in ways we cannot achieve 
—just as the professional football, 
baseball, hockey, or soccer player 
plays for the spectator, in games 
which have become too demand- vo 
ing for merely occasional participation. The experience is no lone 
participatory, it is vicarious. 

But in giving up its participatory and communal character, the 
dance of ballet was to gain something else: an international and 
intercultural language and appeal not found in any other form of 
dance. This language, however, developed gradually. Ballet (a 
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French word drived from the Italian ballare: to dance) in the seven- 
teenth century was by no means ballet as we know it today. When 
Lafontaine danced, the steps were still those of the court dances, 
though much elaborated upon, and her costume the costume of the 
nobility at court: stiff high-heeled shoes, weighty and voluminous- 
dresses reaching to the ground, and high, precariously perched 
headdresses. 


The Female Dancer Rises 


Then, in the last years of the eighteenth century, there appeared 
the beginnings of a technical development which was to be a major 
element in the art of ballet. The female dancer began to rise—at first 
for only a few seconds at a time—onto the tips of her toes. Not for the 
pirouettes or relevés or extended poses which we see today, for her 
feet and toes had no support whatsoever from the thin, glovelike 
dancing slippers of the time. She took only a fleeting pose, then once 
again resumed dancing on the half-toe and full foot. But the delicate, 
ethereal appearance of the ballerina on pointe, as if she were so 
tenuously attached to the earth that she might float away at any 
moment, appealed to an age whose temper was moving from the 
Classic, with its myths of gods and demi-gods, to the Romantic, with 
its visionary landscape of fairies, sylphs, and delicate maidens. 

In Paris of 1832 Marie Taglioni danced the premiere of La Syl- 
phide, a quintessentially Romantic ballet about a Seottish youth 
seduced away from his earthly beloved by an otherworldly and mag- 
ical sylph. It was ideally suited to pointe work, as was, nine years 
later, Giselle, the story of a peasant maiden seduced and betrayed by 
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Pavlova could walk over a cornfield without breaking a stalk. 
Serge Diaghilev 
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a royal lover in disguise, and condemned, upon her death of a broken 
heart, to dance forever through the nights in the company of her 
sister betrayed maidens, the ghostly and man-hating Wilis. The 
success of both these ballets ensured the continued use and de- 
velopment of pointe work in ballet. 

And with the emphasis on pointe work, the female dancer began to 
adapt her ballet shoes to it, to gain the support her toes needed to 
perform more and more strenuous feats on pointe. At first she sim- 
ply darned them thickly around the toes; later, layers of cloth were 
added in this area. Eventually, the toe shoe became a stiff, heavily 
reinforced shoe supporting the entire foot, and boxing the toe in 
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seven or eight layers of supportive material, made by a professional 
dance shoemaker. In turn, the evolved toe shoe enabled further 
technical achievements on pointe. 

The immense popular appeal of the ballerina on pointe made the 
art of ballet and pointe work synonymous for almost a hundred and 
fifty years, and brought the female dancer into such prominence in 
the art—for the male never goes on pointe—that the role of the male 
dancer, except in the case of the most rem arkable, like Nijinsky, 
became subordinate, that of a partner. 


The Spread of Ballet 


The technical and dramatic development of ballet in the nineteeth 
century made it popular with a far wider audience. The great Euro- 
pean dancing masters traveled throughout Europe, Russia, and 
America, giving instructions and laying the basis for schools of 


Giselle: Dancers of the Bolshoi Ballet portray the Wilis, ghostly maidens betrayed be- 
fore marriage and condemned to dance forever through the nights. 
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ballet wherever they went. (In America, schools were established in 
Philadelphia, Boston, and New York.) The Danish dancer and 
choreographer Auguste Bournonville formed what became the 
Royal Danish Ballet, acompany which has endured to this day, with 
a definite style, noted for its strong male dancers. And in 1847, the 
French dancer and choreographer Marius Petipa migrated to the 
Imperial Theater in St. Petersburg, where he was to become the 
leading figure in the Russian Imperial Ballet (now the Kirov Ballet 
of Leningrad). 

Though Marius Petipa remained proudly French until the end of 
his life, he spent the rest of his working life in Russia, and until the 
time of his retirement in 1903, not only came to dominate Russian 
ballet, but to exercise a profound influence on the history of ballet as 
a whole. In more than fifty evening-long ballets, including those 
staples of today’s repertoire, Swan Lake, The Nutcracker, The Sleep- 
ing Beauty, and restagings of Romantic ballets such as Giselle, 
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Petipa created what is known today as the classic ballet. 

His rigid formula for the evening-length ballet comprised a 
dramatic tale, told by elaborate mime and dancing, with set solos, 
pas de deux, pas de trois and quatre, with sequences by the corps de 
ballet, and occasional diversions of ethnic dances such as the 
polonaise and the hopak, all with carefully chosen sets and cos- 
tumes, with music commissioned in detail (Tchaikovsky complained 
that Petipa made him write “music by the yard’’) from the best- 
known composers of the day. Under Petipa’s influence Russian bal- 
let became the best ballet in the world, an eminence it was to retain 
until well into the twentieth century. 


Revolt against Classic Ballet 


By the first decade of the twentieth century, however, the rigid 
formula which had brought Russian ballet to its days of glory had 
become a straitjacket for the more creative younger choreog- 
raphers. In 1905 the American founder of “modern dance,” Isadora 
Duncan, toured Russia with her totally non-balletic free move- 
ments and unorthodox flowing robes, dancing to music hitherto 
considered undanceable, and her influence accelerated the move- 
ment for change. 

The most important revolt came from the young Russian choreog- 
rapher Michel Fokine, who in 1914 issued a manifesto calling for a 
new concept of ballet as a theater art. Fokine objected to the prac- 
tice, standard in Petipa’s day, of setting a ballet in the Orient or 
Spain or Arabia, and then using the standard classic steps, per- 
formed in a short tutu skirt, with only a pagodalike design in the 
scenery or a Spanish shawl worn over the bodice, or a turban on the 
head, to suggest the Oriental, Spanish, or Arabian character of the 
ballet’s theme. He believed that the dramatic situation, the age in 
which the ballet was set, and the surroundings in which it occurred, 
should determine the character of the movements, as well as the 
scenery and costumes. And he believed that in dramatic expression 
the whole body should move, rather than merely the hands, as in 
classic mime. 

Unlike Isadora Duncan and Ruth St. Denis, the American 
pioneers of modern dance, Fokine did not wish to abandon classic 
technique; he wished to adapt that technique to the theme and 
character of his ballets. He did this in ballets of amazing range and 
-= variety—from the pure classic romanticism of Les Sylphides, to the 
furious Tartar dances of Prince Igor, to the Russian peasant dances 
of Petrouchka—which made him the most influential and most in- 
novative choreographer since Marius Petipa. 

But Fokine was not allowed to fulfill his creative vision in his 
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native country. The Russian Imperial Ballet had settled into a 
bureaucratic conservatism that made radical innovation impossi- 
ble. Instead, he became one of a nucleus of dancers, choreographers, 
composers, and the scenic designers gathered together by the genius 
impresario Serge Diaghileff, who in 1909 presented the first season 
of his Ballets Russes in Paris. With dancers like Nijinsky, Pavlova, 
Karsavina, choreographers such as Fokine and his successor 
Leonide Massine, composers such as Igor Stravinsky and Mily 
Balakirev, and designers such as Bakst and Benois, the Ballets 
Russes burst upon the Western world as an artistic fire storm, and 
brought about the resurgence of ballet as an art in Europe, England, 
and America. 


An International Art 


Until his death in 1929, Diaghileff’s company dominated ballet in 
the West, producing works which were the result of brilliant collab- 
orations with such artists as Debussy, Ravel, Stravinsky, Picasso, 
Cocteau, Matisse. The legendary ballerina Anna Pavlova left the 
company shortly after its first season and several years later estab- 
lished her own ensemble, whose tours in the United States rekindled 
American interest in ballet. Fokine became a teacher and impre- 
sario in the United States from 1919 until his death in 1942. The 
choreographer George Balanchine, who joined the Diaghileff com- 
pany in the years after the Russian revolution, along with Alex- 


Seen here performing Les Sylphides, Serge Diaghileff’s Ballets Russes dominated 
Western ballet from 1909 to 1929. 
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Giselle danced by American Ballet Theater. 


andra Danilova and Tamara Geva, eventually came to America, 
where in 1934 he headed the American Ballet, which evolved into the 
New York City Ballet, still active and flourishing today. 

By the third quarter of the twentieth century, ballet schools and 
ballet companies could be found in countries all over the world: those 
of North and South America, England, Europe, the Soviet Union, 
Greece, Turkey, South Africa, Australia, and Japan. And this most 
Western of arts, nurtured in the courts of Catherine de Medici and 
Louis XIV, and brought to maturity in the imperial theaters of the 
Russian czars, is now a state-sponsored art in the People’s Republic 
of China, which stages lavish propaganda ballets—including the 
use of pointe work—such as The White Haired Girl, and The Red 
Detachment of Women, for the revolutionary edification of the 
Chinese people. 

The religious and magical dances of other times were the products 
of particular cultures, and each in itself had little meaning beyond 
its particular culture. The rain dances of the Indians of the North 
American Plains would have seemed as strange and useless to the 
African Zulus as the Zulu ceremonial marriage dance would have 
seemed to the Indians. Ballet, itself springing from the restricted 
and insular court life of the European nobility, developed in direc- 
tions which caused it to lose its insularity, and become a form of 
dance that is understood both internationally and interculturally. 
The ballet dancer, dancing for us, in place of us, has meaning and 
value to humans all over the world. 
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TRENDS IN AMERICAN DANCE 
By Anna Kisselgoff 


The ascendancy of dance today as a popular per- 
forming art in the United States is partly a re- 
sponse to a diversity that ranges from classical 
ballet to extreme avant-garde experiments. But 
what distinguishes contemporary American 
dance, writes Miss Kisselgoff, is the abstract 
modernist sensibility that sees form as content, 
and rejects literary or pictorial concerns. 

Anna Kisselgoff has been a dance critic for 
The New York Times since 1968. She has lec- 
tured widely on modern dance and is planning a 
book about American choreographers. 





ithin the last decade, the popularity of dance perfor- 

i \ mances in the United States has soared so high that it is 

now common to speak of this new development in American 

cultural life as the “dance explosion.” No one has been more 

surprised at this boom in attendance and performing activity—along 

with the enormous diversity of dance styles—than Americans 
themselves. 

In 1965, for instance, a report on the performing arts by the Rock- 
efeller Brothers Fund noted that dance attendance in the country 
was at a low figure of one million, and expressed doubt about Ameri- 
can dance’s viability as an art form. Nowadays, dance attendance in 
the United States is estimated at over 20 million. A typical dance 
season in New York City runs nonstop from September through the 
following July. The number of professional dance companies—most 
of them in modern dance—has proliferated to at least 350. 

In ballet, once considered an import from Europe, there are three 
U.S. companies of international caliber: George Balanchine’s New 
York City Ballet, the American Ballet Theater, and the Joffrey 
Ballet. In modern dance, still considered to be as indigenously 
American as jazz, the genius of Martha Graham—one of the “mod- 
ern” pioneers—continues to flourish alongside the creativity of two 
younger generations of choreographers. The intermediate group is 
led by Merce Cunningham, Paul Taylor, Alwin Nikolais, Alvin Ailey 
and Erick Hawkins, while the next generation includes such names 
as Twyla Tharp and avariety of experimentalists involved in what is 
called “New Dance.” 
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A Special Appeal 


To those of us who are professional dance-watchers, dance today is 
the vital American performing art. Even those most reluctant to do 
so have publicly recognized dance’s ascendancy. In 1970, Roger L. 
Stevens, a theatrical producer who is chairman of Washington’s 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts and a former 
chairman of the National Council on the Arts, conceded that dance, 
long a minority art in the nation, now had a special appeal that 
American theater could not always match. 

Perhaps the most significant symbol of the situation to which 
Stevens alludes is the case of Jerome Robbins, whose string of 
Broadway hits includes West Side Story and Fiddler on the Roof. 
When a totally successful Broadway choreographer and stage direc- 
tor like Robbins chooses to abandon dramatic theater and musical 
comedy to return exclusively to choreography in ballet, then he is 


Dancers in film version of West Side Story (1961). Choreographer Jerome Robbins has 
since abandoned musical theater for pure ballet. 
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making a significant statement about the relative value of theater 
and dance to a leading creative artist. “Now,” Robbins has said, “the 
world I’m interested in is the one where things are not named.” 

It is this capacity for the nonliteral that is, in my view, the source 
of dance’s major appeal today in the United States. We live in a time 
when abstraction in the arts is increasingly accepted by the public. . 
Because it is nonverbal, dance invites the viewer to bring his own 
emotions to the work, as does any other abstract art. This is particu- 
larly true of the plotless ballets by Balanchine such as Concerto 
Barocco and Agon and the collage-structured plotless pieces by 
Merce Cunningham. In each case, the movement is meant to be 
appreciated for its own sake. But even less formalist expressions of 
ballet and modern dance can speak in symbols and metaphors. In 
ballet, a traditional pas de deux is usually a metaphor for a love duet. 
In modern dance, Martha Graham can compose a highly symbolic 
and technically demanding solo which, through its force and drive, 
reveals a heroine’s inner anguish and potential recovery. 

This ability of dance to express ideas on several levels at once 
—symbol and form, metaphor and narrative—allows for a sense of 
enrichment that some of us find missing in other theatrical arts. 
Historically, however, theater dance has been held in low esteem in 
the United States. One reason might be the absence of a state- 
supported opera-house tradition, similar to Europe’s, or the royal 
patronage of dance that is found in Asia. Another cause might be 
traced to a Puritanical holdover that was suspicious of the physical- 
ity of dance. (It may be significant that the rise of dance’s popularity 
coincided with the breaking of sexual taboos in the 1960s counter- 
culture.) 


Balanchine and Graham 


Yet another reason for dance’s past backwater status in the 
United States is the traditional bias of an intellectual community 
against a form it perceived as appealing to the senses over the mind. 
But in the 1960s the critic and novelist Susan Sontag, in an anti- 
elitist mood, embraced dance along with film precisely because she 
felt both had a direct, democratic, appeal to the senses. Coming at it 
from the other end, Irving Howe, literary critic and social historian, 
announced in print that he was a convert to the “aristocratic” art of 
Balanchine, whom he compared to Matisse, both accepting the ob- 
ligation of the artist to bring pleasure to his audience. 

Balanchine is commonly considered one of the two geniuses of 
American dance. The other is Martha Graham. Equally influential 
in contemporary American dance, Balanchine and Graham have 
opposing esthetics. Balanchine, grounded in classical ballet, is a 
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George Balanchine at rehearsal: ballet with a modernist sensibility. 


formalist, for whom movement has its own value. Graham’s basic 
tenet is that movement expresses inner emotion. Yet different as 
they are, both have the twentieth-century modernist sensibility 
that, in my view, distinguishes American dance from dance else- 
where in the world. 

In Balanchine, this sensibility is manifest in the idea that “the 
material of dance is dance itself.” Here, as in other manifestations of 
modernist art, the form is the content. Balanchine was the first to 
insist that dance not be burdened with literary or pictorial concerns 
extraneous to its very essence. “We communicate like whales in 
water,” he has said, “or like birds.” 

Graham too is concerned with essence—but for dramatic purposes. 
Whether she employs narrative or not, the choreography is “ab- 
stract” in that it distills a basic emotion around which her dance is 
based. A typical Balanchine ballet is plotless. A typical Graham 
work explores a nonlinear fragmented narrative—the hallmark of 
twentieth century literature, as in James Joyce or Marcel Proust. 
Graham has invented a nonballetic dance vocabulary to express her 
ideas. Balanchine has taken the 300-year old language of academic 
ballet and applied it to ballet by extending the vocabulary and using 
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it as a function of time and space. 

American dance as it exists today emerged in the 1930s. This is the 
decade in which the native American ballet movement got its start, 
and in which the newborn movement known as modern dance 
seemed in the ascendancy. Modern dance also had roots in the ex- 
plorative work of earlier dancers. One of these was Isadora Duncan, 
whose main contribution was the spirit of rebellion that still informs 
modern dance. More directly influential were her contemporaries 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, who founded Denishawn in 1915. 
This was the school and company that produced Graham, Doris 
Humphrey and Charles Weidman—the three principal “pioneers” of 
modern dance. Denishawn offered its members training in a variety 
of dance techniques, including ballet. Shawn and his wife admired 
the dances of Asia and the Near East, often adapting them. Their 
repertory included theatrical spectacles such as the Aztec-inspired 
Xochitl (1920), in which Graham became a star. 

But by the early 1930s Graham and Humphrey (with Weidman) 
had broken with Denishawn’s aura of exotic romance and art 
nouveau. They wanted a greater emphasis on American themes and 
proceeded to make clear what the new esthetic of modern-dance was 
to be. It was based, simply, on being in tune with the times. And since 
the times were those of Depression and the New Deal, the tensions of 
American life were quickly reflected in the new kind of dance. 


Both Humphrey and Graham Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 


evolved a separate movement (“Denishawn") in their Egyptian 
Ballet. 


technique (each is taught today) 
as a new choreographic lan- 
guage. The different techniques 
served also as metaphors for 
what each choreographer set out 
to express. Humphrey spoke of 
“fall and recovery” and of the 
dynamics of balance and imbal- 
ance. A movement technique 
that was based on having the 
dancer regain his equilibrium 
after giving way to gravity 
proved to be well suited for danc- 
es dealing in abstract form with 
social conflict and resolution. 
The movement principle that 
Martha Graham invented was 
“contraction and release.” Its 
philosophical underpinning re- 
lated this movement of the torso 
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to the mechanism of life, to breathing. Relaxation had no place in 
Graham’s canon—her idiom is highly percussive and angular. Today 
the Graham dance technique is taught abroad—and among students 
who have been attracted to it are Japanese dancers such as Takako 
Asakawa and Yuriko Kimura, who are the young stars of the current 
Graham company. 

During the 1930s and early 1940s, Graham concentrated on the 
traditional American themes of pioneers and Puritans in such 
dances as Frontier and Appalachian Spring. When she began her 
celebrated exploration of Greek mythology in 1946, she extended her 
instinctive effort to “give physical substance to things felt” into 
psychoanalytical probing of her heroines. The full myth was never 
retold. Rather, Graham would pick a crucial moment in which the 
heroine’s motives were laid bare through a series of intense images. 
The 1946 Cave of the Heart depicts Medea as a being self-consumed 
by hate. She seems both to spew and swallow a fang-like red tape in 
her mouth in an extraordinary serpentine, quivering solo. Graham’s 
themes have shifted over the years. But she has never wavered in 
her belief that movement reveals an inner state of emotion. 


Revolt Against the Psychological 


Yet it was against this psychological emphasis in dance that the 
next generation of modern-dancers rebelled in the 1950s. Alwin 
Nikolais, who did not come from the Graham tradition, stated the 
case when he declared that dance should be “motion, not emotion.” 
Onstage, he made the point vividly by disguising the dancer’s body 


Psychological probing of heroines: Martha Graham in Lamentation (left) and 
Night Journey. 
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Choreographer Alwin Nikolais turned dancers’ bodies into living sculpture and ab- 
stract design. Sanctum evolves a lunar landscape. 


in masks, stretch fabric and props that turned it into living sculpture 
and abstract design. Abstract designs were also projected by slides 
onto the dancer’s body in a way that made him melt into the scenery. 

Philosophically, Nikolais is a descendant of the German influence 
in American modern dance. His principal teacher was Hanya Holm, 
a disciple of Mary Wigman, the leading figure of German Expres- 
sionist dance. Like Wigman, Nikolais believes man is inseparable 
from his environment. His vocabulary of movement has no conno- 
tations of body language. This does not mean his works carry 
no message. He is fond of apocalyptic climaxes that warn of 
civilization’s downfall (tents mushroom into atomic-bomb clouds, 
steel structures collapse). To achieve his effects, Nikolais relies on 
cumulative designs. “I see things best in abstract terms,” he says. 
“My dances are about man and his relation to the universe— 
confronting it or functioning as part of the total mechanism. Man is 
simply not the glorious center of everything.” 

In the revolt against psychology in dance, Merce Cunningham 
went a step further—by attempting to eliminate the artist’s ego in 
the process of artistic creation itself. A former Graham dancer, 
Cunningham did not merely reject her credo that movement ex- 
presses specific emotions. He also declared that music, dance and 
decor were separate entities that coexisted only at a performance. 
(Cunningham dancers never hear the sound score until a premiere, 
and then it is modified at the next performance.) 

Cunningham’s philosophy is allied to the ideas of avant-garde 
composer John Cage, his music director. Their first principle is that 
the line between life and art is indistinct. This does not mean that art 
should depict life literally but that art should imitate nature’s way of 
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operation. Since many things hap- 
pen by chance in life, Cunningham 
has used chance procedures (based 
on I-Ching, the Chinese classical 
“Book of Change”) to decide the se- 
quences and timing of movements 
while creating a work. For Cun- 
ningham, choreographing through 
chance procedure was not an. ab- 
dication of the artist’s responsibil- 
ity, but a practical tool for explor- 
ing movement in a way he had not 
previously conceived. “Dance, for 
me,” he has said, “is movement in 
time and space. Its possibilities 
are bounded only by our imagina- 
tions and our two legs.” 





Merce Cunningham in Antic Meet. Asian Influence on American Dance 


Like many American artists who found their identity in the 1950s 
and 1960s, Cunningham has been influenced by Asian classical the- 
ater and dance. Before visiting Japan, he had been impressed by 
the idea of stillness in the Noh Theater. When his company went to 
Japan and he saw the Noh theater, he was amazed at how “active” 
the stage action appeared. “Nothing had changed,” he wrote, “ex- 
cept that now rhythm or dance time for me had become not a prog- 
ression of steps to notes of stated length but a space of time in which 
things could be dropped—things being movements which could be 
surrounded by stillness.”’ 

Erick Hawkins, who joined the Graham company just before Cun- 
ningham, is another rebel against psychological dance who has 
tuned into Asian thought patterns. (Graham herself has a keen 
appreciation of Asian theater techniques, and she has had great 
success on her Asian tours). Hawkins too urges that movement be 
appreciated for its own sake, and his vocabulary is marked by a flow 
often seen in some Asian classical dance idioms. Yet Hawkins’ 
dances are not abstract. In his Death is the Hunter, he gives a 
Noh-like cast to a work with the familiar theme of death claiming all. 
But even in his “Japanese” mood, Hawkins tried to adapt another 
culture’s values to his own, not to transfer them literally. The Death 
Figure, for instance, wears a kimono not of cloth but of corrugated 
paper. “I have a very exact esthetic point of making everything be 
what it is and not represent anything else,” he explains. “The way 
the corrugated paper train drags dramatizes the slowness of my 
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movement. There is a Buddhist word, “Suchness.” It means that, 
here, you appreciate the beauty of the paper as the thing itself.” 

American ballet choreographers like Anthony Tudor and Jerome 
Robbins have also been influenced by Asian concepts. Tudor’s long 
personal involvement with Zen is expressed in Shadowplay, which 
he calls “a Zen Buddhist ballet in disguise.” That ballet is now 
performed regularly by the American Ballet Theater. At the New 
York City Ballet, one can see Robbins’ Watermill, a meditative the- 
ater piece on the life cycle, whose timing and imagery can be traced 
to Indian and Japanese art and theater. Robbins is often in the 
audience at Indian dance performances in New York, and as far back 
as 1964 he studied theater techniques in Japan. 


New Themes and Styles 


Paul Taylor is another major modern dancer who left the Graham 
company. Although he is expert at producing pure-movement works, 
some of his repertory presses the theme of man’s dual nature—in 
which surface politeness gives way to a darker side. More than other 
choreographers, Taylor keeps his dancers on the go. “There is room 
for dance to be energetic and move big,” he says. “I’ve had a feeling 


Paul Taylor (center) and his company: Dance as momentum. 
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Twyla Tharp’s Eight Jelly Rolls fuses modern dance and ballet. 


for a continuum. That’s what dance is about. It has a momentum.” 

Taylor is also attracted by kinetic humor, an interest that is 
shared by Twyla Tharp, a former Taylor dancer, who has with her 
own modern-dance company but recently created works for two 
major ballet companies—the American Ballet Theater and the Jof- 
frey Ballet. Tharp often achieves her effects by an inversion of 
standard classical steps (a jump that naturally goes forward is done 
in retreat). Her own twisting, spiraling idiom, with flinging arms, is 
incorporated into all her choreography. If anything, she is symbolic 
of the fusion between modern-dance and ballet that is becoming 
increasingly common in American dance. 

Once considered an avant-gardist, Tharp has chosen to communi- 
cate to a broader public by way of the established ballet companies. 
Meanwhile, a number of experimentalists continue to work under 
the rubric of “New Dance.” Many of these choreographers are 
former students of Merce Cunningham, although they have ex- 
tended their ideas into areas he rejects. While Cunningham, for 
instance, incorporated everyday movement into his choreography, 
he insisted on using trained dancers to execute even such actions as 
walking and sitting. But the Judson Dance Theater (composed 
mainly of Cunningham students) went further in the direction of the 
commonplace by using non-dancers. The performances resembled 
“tasks” or games, and were studiously untheatrical—usually cen- 
tered on a formal problem concerning possibilities of movement. By 
conventional standards such performances were not “dance,” but it 
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is the virtue of these experiments that they extended the definition 
‘of dance itself. 

One of the most popular choreographers of “New Dance” is Trisha 
Brown, a Judson veteran, who has a strong bent for problem-solving. 
Her most spectacular effort involved dancers, in harnesses, walking 
at right angles to a wall inside the Whitney Museum of American 
Art. In this piece, Brown was concerned with presenting an ordinary 
activity in an extraordinary circumstance. It was close to her con- 
cept of the “irony of conflicting activities.” The dancers struggled 
against gravity to remain at right angles to the wall above the floor. 

‘Like her painter-sculptor colleagues in minimal and conceptual art, 
Brown has done much to stretch the conventional definition of what 
constitutes dance. And as we know, yesterday’s experiment can 
become tomorrow’s classic. 


Afro-American Themes 


Similarly, yesterday’s classic can become today’s revival. This has 
been evident recently in the companies headed by black choreog- 
raphers (some of the companies are multi-racial, others are all black) 
where the pioneering black choreographers of American dance of 
the 1930s and 1940s are represented in repertories that emphasize 

the Afro-American experience. 

The Alvin Ailey American Dance Theater, one of the country’s 
most popular companies, has revived Choros, a gemlike presentation 
of Brazilian dance by Katherin Dunham. Like Dunham, Pearl 
Primus is a choreographer trained in anthropology. When she re- 
cently restaged her The Wedding from Zaire for Ailey’s company, she 





Dance is the art of motion, not of emotion ....What I am seek- 
ing is a polygamy of motion, shape, color, and sound. 


Alwin Nikolais 


recalled that her initial efforts to present African dance in the 1940s 
encountered great resistance from the black community in the 
United States. “I was laughed at,” she said. “It took the present 
thrust for black dignity for people to begin even to understand what 
I was saying. With the emergence of the countries of Africa, there 
has come a greater awareness.” 

While working on the revival of The Wedding, Primus took pains to 
call it a psychological work, pointing out that its symbolic duel be- 
tween good and evil was taking place inside the young African 
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bride’s mind. This kind of approach is in tune with the psychological 
mainstream of American dance in the 1940s and 1950s. In the 1960s, 
however, the swing was in another direction, toward formalism. 


A New Romanticism? 


The history of theatrical dance in the West has shown itself to run 
in cycles of pure dance alternating with dramatic expressiveness. 
Now, a turn away from formalist concerns appears to be in progress. 
It is perhaps too soon to speak of neo-romanticism in American 
dance, but this is certainly one of the trends looming on the horizon. 

Even the scarf-waving Denishawn dances have been revived. And 
among the abstractionists, there is a new tone. In Arporism, a 1977 
tribute to sculptor Jean Arp, Alwin Nikolais includes the recitation 
of a love poem by Arp to his wife while the dancers skip about with 
bobbing daisies attached to their bodies. Meanwhile Merce Cun- 
ningham presents Rebus, in which the generation gap between the 
58-year-old choreographer and his young company is touchingly 
underlined as he stands by a rack of old clothes, while the dancers 
move with youthful vitality downstage. 

In 1933, dance critic John Martin defined the then unfamiliar 
phenomenon of modern dance to a puzzled public in this way. 
“Modern dance,” he said, “is not a system. It is a point of view.” This 
is a definition one could apply to all of American choreography 
today, from ballet to “New Dance.” 
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AN AMATEUR LOOKS AT BALLET 


By Irving Howe 


No one is more ardent in his enthu- 
siasm than a recent convert—to what- 
ever cause. Here a distinguished 
literary critic and social historian de- 
scribes the delight and surprise that 
came with his late-in-life discovery of 
ballet. But, being a man of letters, he 
puzzles in eloquent prose over the dif- 
ficulty of putting into language the 
sensations of a wordless experience. 


Irving Howe is professor of litera- 
ture at the Graduate Center of the 
City University of New York and edi- 
tor of Dissent, a journal of political 
comment. His books include Politics 
and the Novel, The Decline of the New, 
and World of Our Fathers, which won 
the National Book Award for history 
in 1977. His article is reprinted from 
Harper’s Magazine. 


bout five or six years ago I began going regularly to the bal- 

let, much too late in life and mostly to George Balanchine’s 

New York City Ballet. At first I looked upon ballets as a 
diversion from our harried New York existence, arefreshment ofthe 
senses making few demands on the mind. But after awhile I began to 
care about the ballet as an art form, the distinctive qualities of 
Balanchine’s work, and the nature of my responses to it. That an 
heroic leap or an elegant lift was exciting in itself could hardly ex- 
plain the flood of pleasure, and sometimes the intensity of emotion, 
this dancing brought to me. Soon I fell in love with the whole thing, a 


little amused at having succumbed to so “aristocratic” an art. 
Toward the ballet itself I wish to remain an amateur spectator 


without pretension to critical knowledge. What interests me is to put 
down in words how one approaches an unfamiliar art with habits 
and sensibilities developed in the criticism of another. 

When I first started watching ballet I knew nothing, and still know 
very little, about the modes of technique that form the basis of its 
choreography. Yet the conviction came to me that I had blundered 
onto a great artistic enterprise in George Balanchine’s company, 
and that the excitement it stirred in me wasn’t merely a naive 
onlooker’s response to charming decor and gymnastic feats. It was 
an excitement that came from encountering the work of a master. 
For while I commanded neither the perception of detail nor the 
vocabulary to describe the finer differences between Balanchine’s 
choreography and that of other companies, I became persuaded (it’s 
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hardly news) that he is an artist of the highest rank and, still more 
rare, an artist who at the peak of his career remains both faithful to 
his own standards and marvelously indifferent to the fashionable 
trash now despoiling our culture. 


Asking Beginner’s Questions 


In coming to a new experience there is no choice but to bring to 
bear upon it the resources of what we have experienced previously. 
So it was that when I first started watching the ballet I found myself 
thinking at times about ... teaching introductory literature courses. 





George Balanchine demonstrates a gesture at rehearsal. 


Anyone who has survived that grueling experience knows that it can 
be more exhilarating but also more perilous than the teaching of 
advanced students. Not yet trained to caution, the beginners plunge 
naively into the most difficult questions: “But why do you say that 
Dostoevsky is better than Erich Segal? How can you prove it? What 
do you mean by ‘better’? And what’s the use of literature, anyway?” 
It is such backbreaking and mind-boggling questions that a good 
teacher elicits from beginning students, even if he is staggered by 
the prospect of answering. 

At the ballet I found myself combining the responses of both the 
beginning student and his teacher. Once, in any given evening, I had 
gotten past the sheer pleasures of watching—and often I was lucky 
enough not to get past them—I asked myself questions: Why does 
one ballet seem better than another and what do we mean here by 
“better”? What is the relation between motion and emotion? Do 
ballets have meaning other than the trivial fact that some “tell 
stories”? Not perhaps the best questions to start with, but in my 
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sophisticated ignorance there it was. 

Consider, first of all, the problem of virtuosity. The virtuoso feat, 
especially for male dancers, clearly has traditional sanctions behind 
it, and when a dancer like Edward Villella begins to leap and race 
and spin, there spreads through the theater a wave of excitement, 
related to but somehow more “primitive” than an aesthetic re- 
sponse. Ballet finally consists of more than this, but it rarely pro- 
ceeds very far without some virtuoso display, the sheer power of the 
body to do remarkable things in patterns of pleasure and risk. 

Yet, if one had been trained in modern literary criticism, it was 
hard not to feel some suspicion of precisely those virtuoso feats that 
did in fact give one pleasure. Was it enough for a grown man, to say 
nothing of the special kind of creature who enjoys the difficult 
poetry of Wallace Stevens, to sit there and succumb to those gym- 
nastic capers? One wanted to know whether these had some organic 
relation to the ballet as a whole or were merely intervals of display 
that broke the continuity of the dance by showing off the powers of 
the star? 


dé 





O body swayed to music, O brightening glance, 
How can we know the dancer from the dance? 


W.B. Yeats 
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The Place of Virtuosity 


With time I came to think my question unanswerable because 
poorly posed. There could indeed be gratuitous and even grating 
display in certain ballets if, to begin with, they had laid claim to some 
closely worked system of symbolism. But there were other ballets, 
usually to be preferred, which were loosely arranged as suites and in 
which the pleasure consisted precisely in the display of varying 
possibilities of a given configuration or kind of dance. In these latter 
ballets there was no external or imposed idea, no literary or drama- 
tic scheme; there was only, asin Balanchine’s Agon or Episodes, the 
development of a dance theme or mood—or the juxtaposition of 
contrasting themes and moods—so that virtuosity seemed entire- 
ly in place, if only because it is inherently part of the very nature 
of dance. 

For decades literary criticism had been cracking its thick head on 
similar problems, with some critics, for instance, dismissing Dick- 
ens, the greatest verbal virtuoso since Shakespeare, as a writer 
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lacking in seriousness because he was forever dazzling the reader 
with set pieces, rhetorical bravura, and devices of plot. Only recently 
has there begun to develop acritical appreciation of the fact that the 
kind of novel Dickens wrote is not necessarily inferior to the kind 
Flaubert wrote. It is only different, with claims to formal value that 
depend more on theatrical expansion than thematic unity. And so 
too it might be for ballet. 

There are arts in which virtuosity and display simply count for 
more than they do in others: it is hard to imagine a ballet without its 
cadenzas of whirl and bravura, though it is hard to imagine a great 
ballet devoted exclusively to them. So I came to think, rightly or 
wrongly, that ballet was an art in which the controlled execution of 
technical feats, though rarely a ground for the highest appreciation, 
played a very special role, and not merely in performance but also in 
its very esthetic, since it was an art embodying a directly sensuous, 
almost animal appeal through the release of strength, grace, and 
skill. To begin to see this, yet not succumb to that fanaticism about 
feats of execution which marks some balletomanes, was perhaps a 
beginning toward seeing ballet in its own right and not as a screen 
for literary and dramatic shadowings. 


Agon: development of a mood. 
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Liebeslieder Walzer: absorbing other kinds of dance into ballet. 


Purity of Style 


A mark of Balanchine’s genius has been his ability to absorb, into 
the strict confines of ballet, styles and motifs from other kinds of 
dance: the Viennese waltz in Liebeslieder Walzer, Japanese ritual 
dance in Bugaku, American show dancing set to Gershwin melodies 
in Who Cares?, and modern dance patterns in Episodes. What struck 
me repeatedly in watching these notable works was that, while open 
to seemingly alien materials, Balanchine remained insistent that 
they become part of ballet, adapted to the art which was uniquely his 
medium. Free of the cant about “mixed media,” he has kept lacing 
new materials and styles into works that nevertheless retain their 
firm basis in traditional ballet. It is a token of his achievement that 
he obviously believes in the self-sufficiency, the adequacy, of ballet 
and has therefore been seldom tempted to “render it profound” 
through the importation of myths and depths, allegories and 
agonies. In works as different as Bugaku and Who Cares? he has 
borrowed ritual patterns and popular steps, but at no point has he 
succumbed to the decadent temptation of reducing a high art to alow 
or popular one in the name of “invigorating” it. i 

What I have also become able to see is the distinctive style of 
particular dancers. The Balanchine company has a number of 
splendid dancers, but those who most capture one’s imagination are 
Edward Villella and Violette Verdy. These two, among the com- 
pany’s older dancers and by now masters of their art, represent 
sharply different styles. To explain what I mean I find myself turn- 
ing to, of all things, an essay on Alexander Pope by an English 
scholar, Norman Callan, who writes of two kinds of poetry: 
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that in which the poet seems to gain his effect by triumphing over 
his material, and that in which he seems to suggest that no 
difficulties exist because the medium is so perfectly suited to the 
theme....Inevitably the first is more spectacular; it conveys a 
greater sense of power, if only because it calls attention to its own 
emotional urgency. The second calls for greater perceptiveness 
on the part of the reader. 


The first of these styles is Villella’s: a figure of ardor, exertion, 
vibrancy, and exultant triumph. When at his best, he brings an 
upsurge of blood, a quantity of tension and happiness—what a won- 
derful creature is man! Verdy is a dancer in the second style: a figure 





Violette Verdy: composure, craft, control. 


of composure, craft, and all-but-inhuman control. When she dances 
at her best, one feels at ease in the assurance that all will be done to 
perfection—what a wonderful achievement is art! And indeed these 
two dancers seem to recognize some such difference in their talents. 
An interviewer quotes each of them appreciating the other, and Miss 
Verdy as saying about their work together that it has an element of 
“provocation,” a relation of “loving competition: I swhmit—but com- 
pete: he is gallant—but competes also.” 

Surprisingly, there were one or two ways in which a background in 
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literary criticism seemed to help in approaching ballet. You might 
expect that someone with such a background would immediately 
respond to the literary “content” of those ballets which have a story 
line or claim to represent some idea about the external world; but in 
fact I found myself disliking most such ballets and only with time 
could learn to enjoy a few of them. For if one cares strongly about the 
richness of language and the moral complexities and intellectual 
nuances which the arts of the word cultivate, then it becomes clear 
very soon that ballet simply cannot provide these—cannot provide 
them by its very nature and is likely to be self-defeating if it tries. 
With time, I became less intolerant of those ballets that seemed 





Edward Villella: ardor, exertion, vibrancy. 


parasitical on drama or literature; but the ones I loved the most, and 
still do, are those like Symphony in C, Four Temperaments, Jewels, 
and Liebeslieder Walzer which have no discernible “story meaning” 
yet are far from being merely decorative or display pieces. It is in 
such works that Balanchine releases his gift for endless inventive- 
ness in behalf of pleasure. Like Matisse, the twentieth-century art- 
ist closest to him in spirit, Balanchine continues to believe in the 
validity of pleasure even in our terrible time, and indeed, the obliga- 
tion of the artist to bring pleasure to his audiences. 
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Jewels: a gift of endless invention in behalf of pleasure. 


And what pleasure his ballets can give! The interplay of solo 
dancers and corps as a shifting relationship of figures in motion and 
arrest; the division of the corps itself into segments that fan apart, 
come together, interweave, and reappear intact; the way a woman 
dancer creates a sense of the exquisite through the phrasing of her 
steps—these are but a few of the pleasures, described, alas, much too 
abstractly. B. H. Haggin has put it another way: 


Balanchine’s dance ballets...in their succession ... were like 
the succession of Mozart’s piano concertos, in which the same 
language and style were used to fill out the same formal scheme, 
but the objects produced were constantly new and fascinating, 
delighting one with the ever fresh play of mind and wit. 


Body and Spirit 


The French writer Gautier, who loved ballet, said of himself that 
he was a man who believed in the visible world, and at its best ballet 
seems the art most likely to reconcile us to that world, as it embodies 
a union of motion and feeling, body and spirit, act and suggestion. 
What remains unclear to me, however, is how this union is achieved, 
how the “dance values” establish “poetic values.” Perhaps it would 
be as well to stop here. Perhaps it is reasonable simply to accept the 
difficulty of putting into language the impressions and sensations of 
a wordless experience. Perhaps these are problems that ultimately 
appear in the consideration of any art. And perhaps they merely 
reflect the stumblings of a beginner who, after committing the sin of 
print, fears he has fallen from innocence without having reached 
knowledge. 
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ALVIN AILEY 
AND AFRO-AMERICAN DANCE 
By Joseph H. Mazo 


No one has done more to make modern dance 
popular and accessible to large audiences than 
Alvin Ailey and his American Dance Theater. 
And although his own choreography em- 
phasizes black American themes, Ailey’s danc- 
ers include whites and Orientals, and his rep- 
ertory embraces the widest range of styles and 
choreographers—from jazz to classical 
ballet—of any contemporary dance group. 
Joseph H. Mazo is a dance and theater critic 
who writes for the Fairchild Publications, Town 
and Country and other journals. He is the author 
of Dance Is a Contact Sport and Prime Movers: 
The Makers of Modern Dance in America 
(published in 1977 by William Morrow), from 
which the following article is excerpted. 





lvin Ailey brings people into the dance theater who might not 
be there without him. He presents energetic, exciting, entic- 
ing dancing decked out in all the bustle of show business: 
flamboyant settings, sexy costumes, music of many kinds, carefully 
plotted lighting. He is the only important entrepreneur of modern 
dance who will present programs made up of a work in the balletic 
idiom, another in a modern style, and a third made in jazz technique. 
As a choreographer, he may not rank with such great innovators as 
Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey and Merce Cunningham, but one 
of his works, Revelations (1960), is indisputably a masterpiece and 
some others come fairly close. 

As. Ailey and his American Dance Theater have become popu- 
lar and solidly established, the choreographer has been accused of 
becoming too slick and too commercial, of using the black Amer- — 
ican experience for entertainment rather than art. He heartily 
disagrees: 


The black pieces we do that come from blues, spirituals and 
gospels are part of what I am. They are as truthful as we can 
make them. I’m interested in putting something on stage that 
will have a very wide appeal without being condescending; that 
_ Copyright © 1977 by Joseph H. Mazo. 
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will reach an audience'and make it part of the dance; that will get 
everybody into the theater....What do people mean when they 
say we’re “Broadway”? Ifit’s artand entertainment—thank God, 
that’s what I want to be. 


And indeed Ailey offers spectators—like Ruth St. Denis fifty years 
earlier—the traditional pleasures of stage entertainment: kines- 
thetic excitement, theatrical trappings, sensuality, and a touch of 
the exotic. 


A Tribute to Black America 


If St. Denis’ exotica was an evocation of the Orient, Ailey’s is a 
tribute to black America. Revelations is choreographed to spirituals, 
and it contains visual references and jokes that are certainly more 
meaningful to black spectators than to white, but it is never 


Revelations: Alvin Ailey’s masterpiece recalls the emotional fervor of a black South- 
ern church. The liquid arms speak of flowing water. 
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parochial or exclusionist. The “Wading in the Water” section may 
recall memories to those who, like the choreographer, were raised in 
the traditions of a black Baptist church, but the beauty of the move- 
ment conveys the emotional content of that tradition to anyone who 
may be watching. The liquid arms and waists of the dancers speak of 
flowing water, a sense of cleansing and a complex of calming emo- 
tions, whether or not the spectator has ever witnessed a lakeside 
baptism. Ailey’s work manages to convey at least some of the experi- 
ences of black people—such as the function of the church as an 
instrument of human and ethnic survival—to white people. His 
popularity was certainly enhanced by the Civil Rights movement of 
the 1960s, but he was making dances about blackness and beauty 
before the two were officially linked by a slogan (“black is beauti- 
ful’), and he continued to make them after the great passion of the 
movement subsided. 

Revelations and Blues Suite, with their theatricality, their rich 
music, their humor, their tenderness, and even their. touches of 
bitterness are dances that can evoke pride in black spectators with- 


out scaring white ones out of the theater. Few works in the modern 


dance repertory can weld an audience together as solidly as can 
Revelations, and that is not merely a sociological achievement, but a 
theatrical one. No one, no matter how suspicious of modern.dance, 
can leave an Ailey performance believing that dance is too refined, 
too intellectual, too complicated, too boring, too old-fashioned, or too 
new-fangled for them. Ailey is a showman, but he does not conde- 
scend to the customers. His kinesthetic vocabulary is limited; his 
style is simple and in some ways, old-fashioned, but he has a genius 
for giving pleasure. His extended tours, in the United States and 
abroad, have helped create a market for modern dance; a six-week 
tour of the Soviet Union in 1970 ended with the company receiving a 
twenty-three minute ovation in Leningrad—and that is a city that 
takes its dancing seriously! 


Dances by Black Choreographers 


Ailey intends his company to present new works, to revive and 
preserve dances made by modern choreographers, and to be a re- 
pository of the black tradition in American dance and music. To 
achieve the third goal, he presents dances made by black choreog- 
raphers who are his predecessors or his contemporaries, as well as 
dances that are his own creations. Donald McKayle’s Rainbow 
"Round My Shoulder; Talley Beatty’s Road of the Phoebe Snow, and 
sections of Come and Get the Beauty of it Hot, Katherine Dunham’s 
Choros, Pearl Primus’ Fanga, and other works by black dance- 
makers have been shown in the Ailey repertory, giving audiences 
some idea of the diverse sources and styles of black dance. 
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Both Dunham and Primus earned advanced degrees in anthropol- 
ogy, and their choreography traces the dancing of American blacks 
to beginnings in Africa and the West Indies. Dunham danced in and 
choreographed films, musicals, and revues; Primus devoted herself 
to a great extent to the study and preservation of original steps and 
sources; and both were instrumental in bringing to the American 
theater the driving, swaying, intensely honest dance that is as in- 
tegral to the lives of its original performers as are the dances of 
American Indians. 

Talley Beatty began his career with Dunham’s dance troupe, and 
developed into a major choreographer in the jazz idiom, which re- 
quires different steps, different use of muscles, and a different sense 
of music than do modern dance styles. Jazz dancing is quick and 


sharp; it uses small, tense steps and long, pulling stretches; it con- 7 


veys an almost unbearable sense of urgency at times and a feline 
sensuality at other moments. Beatty works with a company in Bos- 
ton and makes dances for troupes outside the United States, but his 
works, which are as difficult to dance as they are charged with 
emotional current, are seldom produced in New York, except by 
Ailey. Donald McKayle studied with Martha Graham, Merce Cun- 
ningham, and Karel Shook. He has danced and choreographed for 
his own company and for Broadway shows and, like Ailey, brings 
together modern technique, theatrical presentation, and blac 
American themes. 7 
More black choreographers are working now, making dances of 
African, West Indian, and American subjects, using music from the 
vast territory of the black heritage and, equally important, doing so 
without catering to stereotype. It was not too long ago that black 


Katherine Dunham recreated dances of the West Indies and Africa. 
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dancers were expected to restrict themselves to jazz, to tap, or to 
ethnic styles. Arthur Mitchell, a great alumnus of George Balan- 
chine’s New York City Ballet, formed a company to prove that black 
dancers could do ballet, and to give them a stage on which to do it. 
Alvin Ailey, in modern dance, has given black dancers the chance 
to do works in a variety of styles and, at the same time, has demon- 
strated that dance drawn from the experience of black Americans 
can mean a great deal to white audiences, and can be performed by 


-= white dancers. 


A Varied Repertory 


His company contained only black dancers for the first six years of _ 
its existence, but the great gospel finale of Revelations is now per- 
formed by an ensemble of Orientals, Negroes, and Caucasians. If 
black dancers have been freed, at least tosome extent, from the cage 
of tap dancing, show dancing, and all-black revue dancing, a good 
deal of the credit must go to Ailey. He has been called in to make 
dances by ballet companies, he has built and maintained a company . 


- of his own, and he has brought to the stage the works of other 


choreographers who might otherwise have been limited to a far | 
smaller audience. 
His presentation of Pearl Primus’ Fanga at New York’s City 


= Center in 1973 may have been, for many members of the audience, 


their first exposure to African dance. The piece is a theatrical ver- 
sion of a traditional dance of welcome, and it is glorious in its virtuós- 
ity. African dance of this style requires a shimmering flow of waist 
and hips that makes the dancer seem almost boneless, a technique 
that is not part of the tradition of Western theatrical dancing. 
Undoubtedly, a fine West African dancer would be equally im- 
pressed at the sight of an American ballerina grasping an ankle with © 


_her hand, raising her foot to the level of her ear and hopping across 


the stage on the toes of her other foot. African dancers do not use 
that particular trick, any more than American dancers use the per- 
petually flowing waist and hips. However, the African dancer might 
decide to learn the trick and incorporate it into his style, while 
American dancers can enrich their techniques by observing the 
methods used elsewhere. Ailey’s own dances do not employ a wide 
range of steps, but he brings to his stage a great number of styles and 
shows his audiences the immense possibilities of the human body. 

He also regards his company as a museum of modern dance. In 


: 1972, he asked Barton Mumaw to stage Ted Shawn’s best-known 


abstract dance, Kinetic Molpai, and his repertory has included 
works by John Butler, José Limón, Anna Sokolow, Paul Sanasardo, 
and Lucas Hoving. Ailey’s company is attempting to be to modern 
dance what American Ballet Theater and the City Center Joffrey 
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Ted Shawn’s Kinetic Molpai staged by Ailey: a museum of modern dance. 


Ballet are to their styles—a showplace for the choreographers, the 
styles, and the concepts of movement that have come together to 
augment an art. Ailey is not concerned with exploring new tech- 
niques or methods of presentation, as Merce Cunningham and Alwin 
Nikolais are. Instead, he is obsessed with history and with theatrical 
presentation. 


The Emergence of a Choreographer 


Ailey was born in Rogers, Texas, in 1931. When he was eleven, his 
family moved to Los Angeles where, seven years later, Ailey took his 
first dance classes with Lester Horton. He enrolled in the University 
of California at Los Angeles, majoring in Romance languages, in- 
tending to teach, but the offer of a scholarship from Horton pulled 
him back to dance. Horton developed and taught a style of movement 
and choreography which uses a long, stretched-out body line, 
diagonal tensions, and long balances, which make the torso the 
center of everything that happens in the body. He had no qualms 
about taking his company to perform in a nightclub, if that was the 
way to make people look at dance, and some of Ailey’s showmanship 
and desire to reach a wide audience seems to be a heritage from his 
teacher. Horton’s teaching gave the United States a number of fine 
dancers and established a definite style. The male solo “I Want to Be 
Ready” from Revelations, in which the dancer raises and lowers his 
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torso and legs in slow, yearning reaches, resting only his hips on the 
floor, was developed by Ailey from a Horton floor exercise. 

Ailey continued Horton’s company for a short while after its 
founder’s death in 1953, then went East in 1958 to dance on Broad- 
way in the musical play, House of Flowers, with his partner from the 
Horton group, Carmen de Lavallade. (De Lavallade’s career since 
then has included a season as artist during American Ballet 
Theater’s twenty-fifth Anniversary season, and a distinguished as- 
sortment of roles in modern dance.) While in New York, Ailey studied 
at Martha Graham’s school, took classes in modern dance with 
Hanya Holm and Charles Weidman, in ballet with Karel Shook, and 
in composition with Doris Humphrey. He appeared as dancer and 
actor, on Broadway and off, while forming his company and building © 
it. The American Dance Theater gave its first New York perfor- 
mance in 1958, presenting Ailey’s Blues Suite. 

The work is stillin the company’s repertory. It is made to the music 
of Southern black blues, which are sung as well as played. The 
movements are large, clear and unambiguous in their physical, emo- 
tional and musical meanings. The dance is bawdy, funny, and im- 
mensely appealing. “The House of the Rising Sun” sequence con- 
veys a feeling of tired despair through the use of sharp contractions, 
shortjetés that talk of imprisonment and the impossibility of escape, 
and clawing reaches at the air above the dancers’ head. 


Roots of the Blues, danced by Alvin Ailey and Carmen de Lavallade. 


, 
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A Worldwide Reputation . 

During the years following the company’s debut, it made one or 
two appearances in or around New York each season and a few in 
other parts of the country. It enjoyed triumphant tours throughout 
the world, returned to the United States, and nearly disbanded for 
lack of funds. The State Department sent the troupe to the Far East 
in 1962, to Senegal in 1966, to nine African nations in 1967, and back 
to Africa and then to the Soviet Union, in 1970, the first modern 
dance company to perform in that country. 

The tours continued, bookings in the United States began to come 
more easily, and in 1969 the company was invited to take up resi- 
‘dence at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. A year later, Ailey again 
decided he might have to disband the company because there was 
- not enough money to keep it going. Fortunately, grants and funds 
became available, the company continued to grow, and in August 
1972, the troupe joined New York’s City Center of Music and Drama, 
of which the New York City Ballet and the City Center Joffrey Ballet 
also are components. In the same year Ailey choreographed 
Leonard Bernstein’s dramatic Mass, and made the final segments of 
The River, a work to a score by Duke Ellington he had started the 
previous year for American Ballet Theater. 


áá 





Dance is sculpture in movement. 
Walter Sorell 
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Ailey was now part of the dance establishment. He founded a 
school, he gave regular seasons in Néw York, he took his company on 
tour; he was able to devote more effort to his goals of making his 
company a museum of modern dance and a center for black dance. 
His own choreographic style solidified into an energetic, muscular 
way of dancing that rejoiced in strength and exuberance, both of 
which are sometimes overemphasized. He is fond of arabesques and 
of a long, reaching line and fluttering movements of the hands and 
arms. He works well with masses of dancers, neatly spaced and 
moving in unison, and with diagonal lines. Two pieces choreo- 
graphed in 1971, Cry and Choral Dances, show both the range and 
the limitations of his work. 

Cry is a solo, made for\the magnificent Judith Jamison and dedi- 
cated “for all black women everywhere—especially our mothers.” 
Three vocal recordings are used as the music: Alice Coltrane’s 
“Something About John Coltrane,” Laura Nyro’s “Been on a Train,” 
and The Voices of East Harlem’s “Right on, Be Free’’—jazz, con- 
temporary blues, and soul music respectively. The dancer is driven © 
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Judith Jamison electrifies audiences in Cry, dedicated to “all black women.” 

from pride to degradation, and pulls herself back again. She unwinds 
the headcloth she wears as part of a proud costume and uses it asa 
rag with which to scrub floors. Her hands reach high and flutter 
down like birds; she contracts in anguish, swings her torso wildly 
from the waist, stretches in arabesque. She sinks to the ground, 
rises, writhes, bends double, pulls erect, and finally moves toward 
the wings in short, rhythmic, ecstatic steps as the curtain falls. 


A Theatrical Imagination 


The dance is a virtuoso piece because it uses Jazz movement, steps 
derived from African dance, Graham technique, Horton technique, 
and almost classical arabesques. It is exhausting to perform. De- 
spite.the number of sources, the actual vocabulary of steps used is 
not particularly large, and the phrasing not unusually conceived. 
The work succeeds because it is a showpiece for a brilliant danc- 
er, because it suits its music, and because it is intensely, richly 
emotional. 

Choral Dances is made to Benjamin Britten’s “Choral Dances” 
from the opera Gloriana, and portrays a community celebrating a 
series of rituals and processions reminiscent in their solemnity of an 
Anglican church service. The movements often seem stretched-out; 
there is a lovely passage involving a long, diagonal line of dancers 
and a fine, clear series of groupings. Again, the vocabulary of move- 
ment is not large, but a mood is established clearly, and the music is 
well served. 

Ailey is not a kinesthetically imaginative choreographer; he is a 
theatrically imaginative one. Revelations, Choral Dances, and Cry 
make their statements with steps and patterns closely related to the 
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The Mooche: a collaboration with faze PEER Duke Ellington. 
music and the mood it sets, and by heightening that mood through 
the use of costumes, lighting, and kinesthetic energy. Other Ailey 
works rely on narrative, on the emotional power of a specific situa- 
tion, or on costumes, setting, and special effects. 


Working with Duke Ellington 


Ailey does not allow his enthusiasm to be diminished by the diffi- 
culty of a project he has set himself to accomplish. In 1975, he 
definitely determined to build a monument in movement to Duke 
Ellington, a plan he had considered for some time, and to present an 
Ellington Celebration during the summer of the nation’s bicenten- 
nial year. 

The choreographer began working with the composer in 1963, and 
got to know him better when they collaborated on The River. Ailey 
was impressed by Ellington’s elegance and vitality, as well as by his 
enormous talent. He recalls that they stayed in the same hotel in 
Canada while working on The River, and that Ellington would pound 
on his door at four in the morning, full of energy and calling, “Alvin, 
are you ready to work?” 

In 1975, Ailey choreographed The Mooche, a celebration of four 
great black, female performers, to an Ellington score, and in May 
1976, he offered the premiere of Black, Brown and Beige. The Mooche, 
which was first devised for television and then revised for the stage, 
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makes more of its effect with theatrical devices—costumes and 
settings—than with choreography. The effects are fun to watch, and 
the love which Ailey devoted to the piece is obvious. Black, Brown 
and Beige is more successful as dance; it employs most of Ailey’s 
favorite techniques—arabesques, diagonal lines and semicircles, 
short steps combined with large movements of the arms, backward 
arches of the torso, long, yearning reaches. 

Ailey is definitely not a member of the avant-garde. In some ways, 
he has gone back to the simple, direct style of Ruth St. Denis and the 
Denishawn troupe. His dance celebrates athleticism, his presenta- 
tions celébrate theatricality, his theater celebrates excitement. He 
has brought black audiences into the theater and shown white audi- 
ences something of the tradition of black dance. He has made his 
stage a place where various styles of dance can be presented in 
proximity to one another, and he has brought about a fusion of 
balletic, jazz, and modern techniques. His faults and his virtues are 
those of American show business. He can slip into banality, even into 
crassness on one evening, and rise to excitement, to a keen sense of 
theatrical presentation, and to emotional power the next. He has 
made life alittle easier for black dancers and choreographers, and he 
has sent a lot of people away from the theater happy and willing to 
come back again. 





DO | HEAR A WALTZ? 
By Agnes de Mille 


Dancing has always been too pleasurable an 
activity to be left to the professionals. Young 
people especially want to take part in it, not just 
watch. Here a noted authority traces the history 
and styles of social dance in America—from the 
waltz to the Hustle—and finds herself both dis- 
mayed and hopeful about recent trends. 

Agnes de Mille is best known as the choreog- 
rapher of the musical Oklahoma and such bal- 
lets as Rodeo and Fall River Legend, which 
transformed American folklore into theatrical 
dance. She has choreographed more than a 
dozen musical plays, directed her own dance 
group, and written such widely-read works as 
Dance to the Piper and Dance in America. Her 
article is abridged from The New York Times 
Magazine. 





wo of the most persistent reasons for social dancing have 
been courtship and jollity. For thousands of years the dance 
floor—parquet or trodden earth—was the only ground on 
which young men and women could meet socially. It was the presen- 
tation spot for prospective lovers, and the occasions were treated as 
ceremonial or, at the very least, festive. The participants dressed up, 
they minded their manners, and sexual differences were strongly 
emphasized. If the robes clung, as in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the woman stood revealed, lovely and sensuous. If the 
doublet was short and the legs were in hose, the back, thigh and calf 
of the man were favored. Right down to our mothers’ time, it was in 
the ballroom that one made the prime decisions of life. This is where 
one got engaged or broke off an engagement, where life patterns 
were determined. Suspense hung in the air, and real anticipation. 
But there is no courtship in dancing today. Today the partners 
scarcely regard each other, and the boys and girls look alike. Except 
that the men have hair on their faces, bony wrists, Adam’s apples 
and longer skeletons, the women match them. Their dress is almost 
identical, even as to adornment—beads, bracelets, rings, earrings, 
© 1975 by The New York Times Co. Reprinted by permission 
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hairdos, with similar stuff of garment and shoe. The secondary sex- 
ual attributes are similar, the primary all but obliterated, and the 
gestures—instead of complementary—are in every way alike. Obvi- 
ously, in our time, the difference in sex is not valued. 

If there is no courtship, is there jollity? Some, but quite different 
from what we previously knew. 


Court and Country Dances 


For close to a millennium, European social dancing resolved itself 
into two categories: the group patterns, where partners found 
pleasure in intricate and predetermined lacings and resolutions; 
and solo performance, where a man anda woman danced alone and 
took little notice of others. Court and country dancing alike had one 
common characteristic: a pronounced lack of physical intimacy. 
Only waists or fingers might be touched. There was emphatically no 
embracing. , 

After the Napoleonic Wars, there came a great change. The rela- 
tionship of bodies altered, and the man embraced the woman face to 
face, body to body. This marked a profound change in attitude; it 
amounted to a sexual revolution. 





Romantic dancing: “Moralists railed; partners embraced.” 


The nineteenth century saw the emergence of the individual, the 
freeing of expression in science and art. Men and women began to 
dance as they liked. And apparently they liked being intimate. 
‘Moralists railed; partners embraced. This was the only way a boy 
could touch a girl, the absolutely only permissible way he could get 
his arms around her—so the young waltzed. 

Of course, there were restrictions. The bodies did not really touch. 
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1 eee a They teased. There was always a 

r tae ye thin line of gaslight in between. 

= No bare hand touched bare flesh: 

| a glove or a handkerchief inter- 

¿| vened. And there was always a 

ME chaperon. 

= The lady’s dances were all spo- 

__ ken for and listed, not to be altered 

yaa | without severe emotional conse- 

\ quence. The girl who had not 

filled out her card before the danc- 

ing began was doomed. She had to 

get married; the ball was her audi- 

tion time; and being a spinster 

was both socially regrettable and 
poorly paid. 

In crinolines, hoops or bustles, 

Rc A, social dancing did not vary for 
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ss om mans, polkas, lancers—exact steps 
_ followed one another in ordered 
Irene and Vernon Castle popularized . 

the one-step, the fox trot and the Castle pan ironghont sna e 
Walk. “Europe and America went These did not change until after 
dance-mad.” the beginning of the twentieth 
century, and then suddenly they did—bango!—all at once. People 
began dancing things like the Turkey Trot and the Bunny Hug. 


Modern Style Emerge 


It is rare that a single person effects a new style. But, around 191 1, 
one man did: Vernon Castle, long-legged, slim and divinely skillful, 
who, with his willowy wife, Irene, became the rage. They popularized 
the one-step, the fox-trot, the Castle Walk. The free-striding Castle 
Walk was the march toward emancipation. The man still led, with 
the woman going backward, but the entire body posture, spread of 
step, speed and zip belonged to the new century, with new standards 
of grace and seemliness. 

One distinguishing aspect was that the Castles danced in contem- 
porary clothes instead of fancy costumes—contemporary except 
that Irene abandoned the long, stiff tube corset for a more flexible 
elastic one. The women of America began to diet right then. 

The new steps permitted a high degree of improvisation. Within 
certain limits, the man did as he liked; the woman, sensitive to his 
hints of pressure and direction, followed. The skill of leading and 
following is tricky. Professional dancers, ballet dancers, both male 
and female, who can dance like roses, fail at this. They are used to 
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partners who have rehearsed. 

After the Castles, descriptions of new steps were printed in ladies’ 
magazines and rehearsed in parlors (the phonograph had just be- 
come available), and people rushed to dancing schools. Europe and 
America went dance-mad. 

About 1924 came the Charleston straight off the wharves of South 
Carolina. This was a difficult dance, but zesty and humorous and full 
of wonderful invention. It swept the campuses, and there were con- 
tests at all Saturday-night dinner dances. Then came the Black 
Bottom, and the Varsity Drag, and dancing became the property of 
the young. Anyone over thirty simply could not stand up to it; the 
elders just pushed around in a friendly hug. 

But the young! They rampaged. The 1930s and ’40s brought the 
Apples, Big and Little, the Boogie-Woogie, the Jitterbug, the Lindy, 
all extremely difficult and semi-acrobatic. You had to be sound of 
wind to get through any of them. The boys seemed either to pull the 
girls to pieces or throw them away. But, as dance steps, they were 
marvels, and all the world copied. 


áá 





He who cannot dance puts the blame on the floor. 
Hindu proverb 





The romanticism engendered by World War II outlasted the event 
by some years. The 1960s brought disintegration, revolt on the cam- 
puses, filial disobedience as an act of faith, contrariness as a way of 


The Twist and the 
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Bump: dancers in the ’60s and ’70s rarely touched. 
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1977: dancers on the terrace of New York’s Lincoln Center return to romantic terpsi- 
chorean styles. “Do I hear a waltz?” 


life, and sexual chaos. The young dressed in outlandish garments, 
went unshaven and unshod, and discarded all courtesies. They 
danced whatever they had not seen done before. It had to be brand- 
new and to seem individual. It was neither, but it was unlike their 
parents’ style, which was the main objective. 

The steps were the Twist, the Hully-Gully, the Mashed Potato, the 
Watusi, the Frug, later the Bump, and Kung Fu, a mock fighting 
dance between man and woman. 


Dancing Alone Together 


They felt free and new, and, in the spirit of freedom, the individual 
fragmented off even from his own partner and danced quite alone, 
rarely looking at her, or touching. Quite enough touching being 
permitted elsewhere, the girls and boys may have found the imper- 
sonality of the dance floor a genuine relief. 

I said to my yeung son one night after watching him Frug, “Don’t 
you like your girl?” 

“Sure, I like her.” 

“Why don’t you look at her?” 

“T’ve seen her.” 

The generation of the 1960s did not dance with each other; they 
danced in spite of each other. There developed an air of compulsive, 
almost hypnotic addiction. The music grew deafening. Noise can bea 
kind of narcotic, an aural sauna, the sound more insulating than 
silence. It may stimulate; it also numbs, encapsulating the indi- 
vidual. Our discotheques became an exercise in mass loneliness. 
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If the discotheques never touched, they also rarely moved from 
the spot. The dancers remained stationary in caged confrontation: 
couple by couple, pulsing and lurching. It is true the waltz could also 
be dizzying and hypnotic, but the couples took note of the other 
couples and they moved about freely. With the alternation of style, of 
rhythms, however slight, there ensued variety. But now they em- 
braced monotony, the same beat, endless, relentless. By jettisoning 
the safety of planned pattern, the young kidded themselves that 
they were free as never before—no rules to follow, no rules to break. 
And so they huddled together and generated mass energy, mass 
excitement. But it was also mass imitation. The dancers functioned 
as a group, not for group purpose as in primitive rituals, but for 
group excitement, as in mobs. 


Back to Romance? 


Today the discotheques are still with us at full decibel. But there 
seem to be indications of a revival of more gracious forms. The 
dancers look at each other slightly more than they did ten years ago. 
They occasionally touch, as in the handholding Hustle. The young 
seem to sense that something has been missing. In the Northeast, 
there are running squares, and in the South, clogs. Out West there is 
western dancing, with competitions performed by well-practiced 
teams vying for prizes. 

And there is a further trend, I’m told, back toward romance. A 
southern belle (age sixteen) said to me recently, “I’ve got to learn to 
waltz. If you waltz real well, you don’t have to talk. Waltzing is the 
thing now.” | 

Do I hear violins? 
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“Jitterbug’’— sculpture by Milton Hebald. 
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ORDER AND DISORDER 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
By Burton R. Clark 


In Europe, Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
most systems of higher education have tended 
to be highly centralized under a single public 
authority. Today, however, as universities open 
doors to larger sectors of the population, many 
countries are looking for more flexible pat- 
terns. Professor Clark believes that the Ameri- 
can system, with its greater diversity, may offer 
a useful model. 

Burton R. Clark is professor of sociology at 
Yale University in Connecticut and heads that 
university's program of comparative and his- 
torical. studies of higher education. His books 
include The Problems of American Education 
and a forthcoming study of academic power in 
Italy. His article is abridged from Change 
magazine. 





he American system of higher education contrasts radically 

with the modes of organization prevalent in most developed 

as well as developing countries. Seen from the vantage point 
of European and English modes of academic organization alone, the 
American system stands as a special case not only by virtue of its 
huge size, but also its dispersion of control, variety of institutional 
forms, and a host of characteristics such as extensive student choice 
and high faculty mobility. 

These special features that constitute the American deviation 
may even be seen as a bit of basic good luck. For they help make a 
national structure capable of handling mass higher education in the 
face of contradietory cultural and technological demands. This 
favorable condition has not been produced by planning and grand 
design; hence no one can take credit for it. Rather it has evolved out 
of a specific sequence of struggles to create post-secondary institu- 
tions under the special conditions of nation-building in America. 

The first organizational form to emerge in American higher edu- 
cation was not the university composed of multiple faculties, as in 
Europe, not the university composed of multiple colleges, as at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge in England, but the small unitary college now 
known as the private liberal arts college. Unlike medieval univer- 
Copyright © 1976 by Educationa! Change 
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sities abroad, which originated as guilds of master professors (or 
occasionally students), colleges in America were organized from the 
top down, as founding groups in the colonial period set up boards of 
managers (called trustees) to hire and fire teachers, appoint and 
dismiss presidents, and otherwise be responsible for the enterprise. 
Trustee authority thus became entrenched, before either adminis- 
trative or faculty authority. By the time these small colleges began 
to multiply rapidly in the westward expansion of the nineteenth 
century, the place of trustees was firmly legitimated and in- 
stitutionalized, accepted as an inherent part of the way one went 
about the higher learning. ' 


Trustees as Managers 


When the private university emerged as a second sector in the last 
half of the nineteenth century, placing graduate and professional 
schools in a tier atop the undergraduate college, it too adopted the 
trustee mechanism. The crucial test came with the development of a 
third sector, the state university. Nearly everywhere else in the 
world, publicly supported schools and universities were placed 
within a bureau of government, with “the public interest” expressed 
through political and administrative officials. In contrast, the 
American state university was placed in the hands of appointed or 
elected laymen, following the trustee example that had been de- 
veloped in the private sector. The same pattern was followed when 
publicly supported teachers colleges appeared and when the two- 
year junior colleges and community colleges emerged in the twen- 
tieth century, as the American short-cycle unit for which European 
systems are‘still searching. The trustee board simply became the 
American mechanism for combining public accountability with the 
professional autonomy of academicians. _ 

With trustees in charge, administrative services did not develop at - 
some higher level but became grouped under them in the form of 
campus administration. Administrative authority began to emerge 
as a force of its own with the use of strong college and university 
presidents during the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. Power flowed increasingly from the hands of trustees, first 
into the presidency and then gradually into the hands of a larger 
group of campus administrators. This development, natural to the 
American scene, also stands in sharp. contrast to nevenpments and 
practices elsewhere. 

In most systems, such as France, Italy, Germany and Sweden, 
where authority has been divided between clusters of professors and 
a state ministry, such intermediate administration has had little or 
no place. The professors continued to rule locally through collective 
decision-making, while the national ministry of education (as in 
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France), or a sub-national ministry (as in Germany), took care of 

general administration, from budget making to civil service proce- 
dure for most personnel, and often appointed its own representa- 
tives to serve as administrative directors at the universities. It has 
been chiefly in the United States that strong administration de- 
veloped at the campus level as a child of trustee control and with a 
power base independent of both state officials and faculty members. 


Faculty Power 


The concept of faculty authority was a late development in the 
United States. In the first half of the nineteenth century, when the 
unitary college began to be divided in order to handle specialization, 
the department emerged as an operating unit. Within it, limited 
personal rule could develop in specialties, and the faculty members 
together could decide on certain matters, somewhat in the style of 
the chair-holding professors in Europe, who combined personal con- 
trol within the domain of the chair with collective control within the 
domain of the faculty. 

But in contradistinction to the experiences of other major coun- | 
tries, the U.S. academic department from the beginning was encap- 
sulated in an established unitary administrative structure. The 
chairman, responsible to administrative superiors as well as to col- 
leagues, became a classic case of the managerial man-in-the-middle 
caught, like the foreman, between “management” and the “work- 
ers.” Professors have had to win responsibility in certain areas of 
decision-making, preeminently curriculum and selection of person- 
nel, within the context of powers already possessed by other groups. 
This has been true for collective bodies (such as academic senates) at 
organizational levels above the department, as well as within the 
department itself. | 


A Multiplicity of Structures 


The persistence of these organizational forms has produced for 
the twentieth century an uncommon multiplicity of forms of control 
within institutions. The fact that the public sector was never 
nationalized into one inclusive system, but developed as fifty inde- 
pendent state structures added greatly to the dispersal of control. 
And each of the five major types of colleges and universities men- 
tioned above has great diversity. within it. The private-university 
sector, for example, contains leading research universities, more 
modest secular universities, and Catholic universities that have 
retained an important religious commitment. In the last quarter- 
century, we have seen also the considerable development of super- 
structures of control, at the levels ofthe multicampus system, and at 
the state level as a whole. In addition, there exists a complicated 
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arrangement of federal bureaus and quasi-coordinating associa- 
tions at the national level. 

Awareness of the differences in the structures of national systems 
can help to explain why reform in one country may need to move ina 
direction contrary to change in another. Recent reform in the highly 
differential American system has been directed largely at im- 
proving integration at state and national levels, with a pronounced 
upward drift of authority to help pull things together. In contrast, 
the French and the Italians are faced-with the need to move author- 
ity downward, since they have becéme impressed of late with the 
vices rather than the virtues of the nationalized structures they 
have constructed during the last 100 to 150 years. These European 
reformers are struggling to break up nationally standardized forms, 
flirting with decentralization. and“ ‘even genuine regionalization. 
Some of them want to allow more ‘institutions to develop outside of 
public authority, a move that would go down hard with conservative 
national ministers wedded to a unified approach as well as with 
leftist reformers opposed in principle.to private initiatives. 


The Difficulties with Mass Education 


To watch other nations struggle with their derived structures as 
they edge toward higher education and anticipate future needs of 
state and society, is to be struck with the great difficulty that most 
face in three areas. The first is how to adapt a singular structure to 
plural needs. Mass systems must be more differentiated than elite 
ones, as they absorb a more heterogeneous clientele, respond to new 
demands from the labor market, and attempt to cover a wider range 
of knowledge. But the unitary nationalized system resists mightily 
that needed differentiation. Any important proposal for change in 
one part or another becomes a national issue requiring debate and 
enactment at the center and implementation across the system. 

The second difficulty is how to develop greater national flexibility. 
Modern systems of higher education have to respond faster to 
changing demands than did systems in the past. But the unified 


_ frameworks are. notoriously rigid, with modern planning and ad- 


ministrative implementation of reforms likely to increase the rigidi- 
ty as new offices and levels of coordination are piled on top ofthe old, 
Thirdly, what can be done about the fact that, as organized sys- 
tems become larger, unified control from the top loses effectiveness? 
It is not possible even with modern computers and communication 
networks to stay on top of the requisite knowledge or to direct 
sensibly the myriad adaptations that others must make to local 
conditions and their own special contexts. The need increases 
everywhere for heterogeneity, flexibility, and dispersed control. 
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Main Features of U.S. Higher Education 


It is precisely in these three areas that the disorderly American 
structure shows to best advantage. This structure may not lend 
itself to exact imitation, but its main (and interconnected) features 
may suggest possible directions for more rigid and centralized uni- 
versity systems. 

Decentralization of academic power. More than in any other major 
national system of higher education, the exercise of power is frag- 
mented. The private academic sector holds genuine nongovernmen- 
tal power in autonomous enterprises that number over a thousand. 
The public sector has fifty state divisions, which are fractured into 
subsystems within the states and fractured again at the institu- 
tional level where individual major campuses have accumulated 
considerable power. 

Corporate pride and initiative. Hundreds of individual colleges 
and universities are responsible for their own welfare. Trustee au- 
thority and administrative authority are vested directly in pro- 
moting the local institution, encouraging faculty members to con- 
sider the welfare of the whole campus as well as the strength oftheir 
own specialized sectors. The result has been unusual corporate pride 
and initiative, a feature of American universities noted at the turn 
of the century by Max Weber, the great German sociologist, as he 
bemoaned the loss of local responsibility in universities in his own 
country that had come under strong interference from a Prussian 
ministry of education. 


Rough Competition 


Competitiveness of the system. No other major system of higher 
education engages its constituent colleges and universities in so 
much competition. This is a natural outcome of the long struggle for 
institutional survival and advantage under conditions of radical 
decentralization. Competition has been self-generating, as com- ` 
peting colleges raised their claims, took faculty and students from 
one another, and altered the affections and loyalties of various pub- 
lics. As in a competitive sector of industry, the game can be rough 
and life hard. In a time of a depressed economy, as during the last 
five years, hundreds of institutions literally have to fight to remain 
alive, several dozen actually die each year. 

Some institutions move to diversify (as in industry), to reduce the 
vulnerability of relying on one or two competencies that may become 
unwanted; others choose to strengthen their claim of distinctive- 
ness and thereby try to carve out a protected position. Surprising 
feats of survival are accomplished, as institutional loyalists keep 
alive colleges that by rational accounts should have died. Still other - 
institutions move closer together, the better to fix prices, share 
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resources, and otherwise escape the insecurities. of sharp competi- 
tion. And some give up considerable autonomy in return for more 
state funding, since a niche in a governmental budget is the best 
guarantee of survival. . a 

Foreign observers are often astonished to see “the higher learn- 
ing’ subjected to a wild interplay of uncontrolled forces, when 
“obviously” a ministry of education, aided by planners, could estab- 
lish an intelligent order. Indeed, many Americans are equally dis- 
mayed. Politicians in Washington, as well as in the state capitals, 
press for a more unified higher education establishment that will 
speak with a single voice rather than make claims at cross purposes; 
superboards and governors in the states seek a formal division of 
functions that will cut into redundancies and check future institu- 
tional aggrandizement. Yet the competitiveness remains sharp, not 
easily eliminated in a system where it has become deeply embedded 
in the states, in types of institutions, and in individual schools. 


Expanding Student Choices 


Enhancement of choice. The extent of personal choice depends on 
institutional alternatives and the chance to select and move among 
them, including the opportunity of making one or more mistakes and 
having second and third choices of institutions and programs. Many 
systems abroad are not well geared for this. Transfer from a faculty 
of law to a faculty of the humanities within the same European 
university, let alone from one institution to another, can be difficult 
or costly in lost time. In addition, a national system may either be 
composed of a single type of organization, the university, or may 
place the university, with its limited options, in such a dominant 
position that all other institutions of higher education are a poor 
second-best. Choice is narrowed and constrained accordingly. 

In comparison, the range of student choice in the American sys- 
tem is staggering. Hundreds of thousands of students each year 
` migrate from one college to another. No other country has such vast 
numbers pouring in through the relatively open doors of academi- 
cally unselective colleges, with the chance later, if desired, of moving 
onto more selective campuses. l 

Checks and balances. The American system at all its levels is full of 
countervailing forces. In the superstructures of control, no single 
national bureau or political party dominates; no one state towers 
over the rest. Accrediting associations insist on minimum standards 
but do not hold everyone to a higher level. They thus function quite 
differently from the governmental bureaucracies in other nations 
that attempt to equalize all institutions, or subsets of them, in uni- 
fied systems. Within institutions, the fragmentation of power among 
trustees, administrators, and faculty clusters provides an informal 
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as well as formal check-and-balance system. 

An adaptive, flexible national system. Even the checks and bal- 
ances operate largely within limited sectors of the system, leaving 
the major parts somewhat free to move in different directions in 
response to consumer and labor-force demands and internal ambi- 
tions. The elite undergraduate college at Princeton may never in- 
clude paraprofessional medical programs, but several noted liberal 
arts colleges in the Midwest have already done so, as they find 
students both in short supply and interested in job-entry skills. 
Liberal arts colleges have long individually devised back-door adap- 
tations, such as taking in a nursing program for a local hospital 
to help pay the bills while managing not to list it in the catalog. Many 
private urban universities, religious and secular, have long been 
service institutions, adapting themselves to the purely occupational 
needs of students. One thousand community colleges have adapted 
to whatever needs were felt in local communities and urban neigh- 
borhoods. ; | 

The cumulative result is that the American system overall can be 
made to expand or contract rapidly, as well as to face at once in a 
number of different directions. The expansion may be sloppy and 
uncontrolled, as it was during the 1950s and 1960s; the contraction 
may be brutish and opportunistic, as it has been during the last five 
years. But change in either direction is easier in the decentralized 
U.S. structure than in countries where designed change means na- 
tional debate and additional national legislation, where the univer- 
sities are entrenched in the national budget and their personnel in 
the national civil service. 


The Costs of Dispersion 


Lest this appear a completely rosy picture, I should mention 
briefly the costs of such a system, some of which cannot be afforded 
elsewhere. Disorder breeds intellectual confusion. Purpose gets 
shaded, even lost; it is hard to say what education is doing overall. 
The system contains much overlap: Institution builders will con- 
tinue to drive rational beings mad with their plans to construct two 
expensive duplicate facilities within fifteen miles of one another 
when everyone knows that one could handle all reasonable needs. 

The comparative perspective highlights two great dangers in the 
future drift of reform, and both are named monopoly. One is the 
monopoly of a single type of organization. The experience of national 
systems caught with only the university form but needing to find 
their way into mass higher education teaches that no single form is 
sufficient. Stretching and overloading the traditional university is 
the best way to weaken its traditional functions. One need only to 
imagine the already comprehensive American state university, 
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taking on all the additional tasks and roles of the state colleges, 


community colleges, religious private colleges, ete. In all likelihood, 
research would be the loser, as teaching time drove out research 
time and as politicians found that the consumers of teaching had 
more votes than the consumers of research. _ 


Avoiding Monopoly of Power _ C : 


The other danger is the monopolization of power by any single 
interest group, be it an external interest group, a political party, 
state officials, superboard staff, trustees, campus officials, faculty, 
or students. A monopoly of power may initially serve as a great 
instrument of change. But if that monopoly is allowed to continue, it 
can become the source of rigidity in itself if it reflects the interests 
and perspectives of just one group. In the increasingly turbulent 
organizational environments of the last quarter of this century, no 
small group is going to be smart enough to know the way. Even ifone - 
were, there would be a number of other groups still making legiti- 
mate claims. The touchstones of viability will be differentiation 


among organizational types and balance of power among organized 


groups that have a stake in the system. 

In common with other nations, America faces the need to balance 
unilinear and multilinear trends. The unilinear trend, as in other 
sectors of society, is toward the embracing larger system, at state, 
provincial, and national levels, and even, as in Western Europe, 
toward a larger academic common market. The multilinear trend is 
toward differentiation and diversification that reflects a host of 
group interests and allows for spontaneous adjustment in the 
thousand and one segments that compose the organized complexity 
of modern higher education. 

The multilinear structure deposited on America’s doorstep by his- 


‘tory gives the forces of dispersion a fair chance to resist the forces of 


integration. With a little attention, a little wisdom, and a little luck, 
we'should be able to maintain the balance. 
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FOOD AND CLIMATE 
By Robert Claiborne 


Even minor changes of weather patterns can 
cause mass famine. The author reviews the lim- 
ited knowledge scientists have acquired 
about climatic change, and urges both prepara- 
tien for lean years and a major research effort 
to understard the global weather machine. 

Robert Claiborne is a science journalist 
whose books include Climate, Man and History. 
He is also coauthor, with Rainer Erhart, of a 
textbook on physical geography to be published 
in 1977. His article is abridged from Saturday 
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sophisticated agrotechnology, ultimately depends on the 
weather. We may till, fertilize, breed new plant strains, invent 
new machines—but if the rain does not fall or if the freezing winds 
blow, all our ingenuity and labor will go for naught. Irrigation ag- 
riculture may seem an exception to this rule—but though irrigated 
land needs no rain, it still needs water from wells or rivers, which 
originates as rain, scores or hundreds of miles away. The Seven Lean 
Years, for which Joseph stockpiled grain, were undoubtedly years in 
which the Nile, which then as now watered the fields of Egypt, failed 
to reach normal levels because of deficient rains in Ethiopia and in 
central Africa. : 
The recent history of the African Sahel shows all too vividly that 
even a brief, minor fluctuation in weather patterns can cause mass 
famine. A somewhat larger shift, prolonged over a few decades, 
would devastate world food production, abolishing agriculture in the 
Sahel and in much of Pakistan and crippling it in parts of the north- 
ern United States, much of the Soviet Unicn, and most of Canada. 
Long-term shifts in weather patterns, which we call changes in 
climate, have occurred repeatedly in the past, sometimes with de- 
structive effects on human societies. They will unquestionably recur 
in the future—probably with even more severe consequences. The 
growth of world populations, plus the expansion of food production 
into regions only marginally suited to it, have linked humanity more 
tightly than ever to the existing pattern of climatic zones; any shift 
in those zones is bound to be disruptive at best, catastrophic at 
® 1976 by Saturday Review, Inc 


Prem from the most primitive hoe culture to the most 
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worst. This fact has given new urgency to the questions: How much 
do we really know about what the climate is going to do? And what 
can we do about it? In both of these cases the answer, discouragingly, 
is: Not very much. 

In climatology, as in most other earth sciences, the past is the key 
to the present and future. Climatologists describe at least three 
broad categories of past climatic change, distinguished chiefly by 
the time scale on which they operate. 

The first type—the slow cooling and warming of the earth over 
periods measured in tens of millions of years—need not long detain 
us. It has happened several times in the earth’s long history—most 
recently during the last fifty million years, when gradual cooling set 
. the stage for the Ice Age. Its ultimate cause is believed to be changes 
in the earth’s land masses generated by plate tectonics (continental 
drift)}—changes utterly beyond our capacity to influence. 


Glacial Movements 


The second category of climatic change concerns the advances 
and retreats of the great continental ice sheets, processes measured 
not in tens of millions but in tens of thousands of years. During the 
past million years, at least four such advances occurred and per- 
haps more than twenty; the fact that climatologists still can’t agree 
.on the number is one indication of how poorly the processes are 
‘understood. 

The leading candidate to explain glacial comings and goings is the 
Milankovich theory, named for the Serbian mathematician who de- 
veloped it some sixty years ago. It is based on the fact that the 
earth’s relationship to the sun—the shape of its orbit, the tilt of its 
axis—varies slightly over time. These changes do not alter the total 
amount of solar radiation received by the earth over the entire year, 
but they do alter somewhat the distribution of that radiation over 
different latitudes and seasons. The changes are too small in them- 
selves to bring on an ice age, but climatologists theorize that even a 
_ slight drop in radiation could set off a feedback process that would 
produce an ice sheet. Their reasoning concerns albedo—the reflec- 
tivity of the earth’s surface in a given area. Where albedo is high, 
most of the sun’s radiation will be reflected back to space, leaving 
little to warm the earth and its atmosphere—and snow and ice have 
high albedo. Thus, it is reasoned, a slight drop in radiation at some 
critical season in some critical northern latitude would make for 
more widespread and more long-lasting snow cover. This, in turn, 
would raise the albedo ofthe region, further reducing temperatures, 
- producing still more snow cover, and so on. 

The reasoning is plausible enough; the trouble comes in identify- 
ing the critical latitude and season, since the pattern of radiation 
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change—expressed as a “Milankovich curve’’—varies with the area 
and season chosen. Many different curves have been calculated, for 
several hundred thousand years back, and some of them correlate 
well with other curves that show, or purport to show, actual changes 
in temperature over the same period. One cannot help noting, how- 
ever, that climatologists tend to select the particular curve that best 
fits their own version of glacial events. Milankovich’s original curve 
showed four major glaciations—which happened to be precisely the 
number then accepted by most geologists. Cesare Emiliani, of the 
University of Miami, sees at least twenty glaciations during the past 
half-million years—and his preferred version of the Milankovich 
curve correlates neatly with this pattern. 


Recent Climate Changes 


? The third category of climatic changes is that covering periods 
ranging from a few millennia to a few decades. The léengthiest of 
these, lasting from about 6500 to 3500 B.C., is called the Climatic 
Optimum; during it, much ofthe earth was both warmer and moister 
than at present. Large parts ofthe Sahara, for example, were grass- 
land populated by such animals as antelopes and elephants. By 
around 3000 B.C., however, the Sahara had dried up, and a millen- 
nium later some regions may have become even drier than at 
present—a shift thought to have helped destroy the great civiliza- 
tion of the Indus Valley. | | 

The centuries preceding the Christian era brought cooler times to 
Europe and moister ones to the Mediterranean region. The resulting 
improved agricultural conditions in Greece and Italy may have 
helped bring about the extraordinary success of classical 
civilization—even as a shift back to drier conditions early in the 
Christian era may have helped undermine it. 

From about A.D. 800 to 1200, northern-hemisphere temperatures 
were again warmer than at present; this “Little Climatic Optimum,” 
bringing better growing conditions to Northern Europe, may have 
helped launch the great Scandinavian expansion, manifested in Vik- 
ing piracy and conquest from Ireland to Russia, and in Norse settle- 
ments in Iceland and Greenland. A swing back to cooler conditions 
wiped out the Norsemen in Greenland by about 1500, and still cooler 
weather between 1550 and 1850 almost did the same in Iceland, 
where grain growing had to be abandoned until the 1920s. This 
“Little Ice Age” was followed by milder conditions over much of the 
world, peaking around 195), since which time temperatures have 
fallen slightly. 

- Explanations for these relatively short-term shifts in climate— 
all with obvious implications for agriculture—are legion, mostly 
plausible, and invariably unproved. The problem is that accurate 
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records of weather conditions date back, at best, no more than afew - 
centuries, so that relationships between weather changes and other 
changes, though real enough, may be meré coincidence. 


Sunspots and Eruptions 


One of the more promising theories relates short-term climatic 
change to variations in the sun’s energy output. This is often ex- 
pressed as a quantity that is called the solar constant but, in fact, is 
known to be “constant” only within about 1 or 2 percent—and, so far 
as anyone knows, may vary even more. In particular, the “constant” 
seems to vary with the number of sunspots. The Little Ice Age, for 
example, was undoubtedly a period abnormally low in spots, 
whereas increases in spots since 1850 correlate with warming tem- 
peratures. Similar but more tenuous associations between sunspots 
and temperature have been traced back almost to the beginning of 
the Christian era. l 

An alternative or additional theory of climate change relates it to 
volcanic eruptions. These can load the stratosphere with millions of 
tons of fine dust, which can remain there for years. Such dust would 
presumably lower temperatures by blocking out part of the incom- 
ing sunlight. Again, periods of high volcanic activity seem also to be 
periods of cooler temperatures—but comprehensive records of erup- 
tions carry us back less than two centuries. . 

To these natural factors that may or may not influence the climate 
must now be added human factors. One of these is the release of 
carbon dioxide into the atmosphere through the burning of fossil 
fuels. This gas is a major participant in the atmosphere’s so-called 
greenhouse effect, whereby much of the long-wave—or heat— 
radiation emitted by the earth is trapped by certain constituents of 
the atmosphere, thus raising its temperature. There seems no doubt 
that an increase in atmospheric carbon dioxide, such as 
occurred with the industrial expansion of the past century, should 
have increased world temperatures, and this was what happened 
between about 1880 and 1950. At that point, however, temperatures 
turned down again, though industry, automobiles, and home fur- 
naces have continued to generate carbon dioxide at ever-increasing 
rates. 

Some climatologists, such as Reid Bryson, of the University of 
Wisconsin, believe that this downturn was caused by another 
human product: dust. Mechanized agriculture and construction ac- 
tivities, they believe, have added to the stratosphere much dust, 
which, like voleanic dust, makes for cooler temperatures. 

All these theories are plausible as applied to temperatures in the 
northern hemisphere. Recent reports indicate, however, that the 
pattern of temperatures was almost reversed in large parts of the 
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southern hemisphere, with temperatures dropping from 1880 to 
about 1940 and then rising to near-record levels. 

Yet another type of man-made climatic change may be.caused by 
overgrazing of subarid regions. This reduces the vegetation cover 
and therefore the “effective” rainfall—that is, the amount of mois- 
ture the soil is able to retain. But it may also, through a number of 
complex meteorological mechanisms, decrease actual rainfall, which 
further reduces vegetation, and so on. Bryson has suggested that 
this process, combined with a natural shift toward a drier climate, 
helped destroy the Indus Valley civilization; others believe it may 
have helped trigger the recent drought in the Sahel, where over- 
grazing was undoubtedly common over the preceding decades. 

That human activities are influencing the climate seems probable, 
but estimates of their influence are hampered by our ignorance of 
the causes of natural climatic change—which occurred many times 
before industrialization, mechanized agriculture, and the like. That 
is, since we don’t know what the climate would have done in the 
absence of human activity, we cannot tell to what extent this activ- 
ity has produced the changes that actually occurred. 


Predicting Climatic Change 


Given all these uncertainties, predictions of what the climate is 
going to do in the future cannot be much better than guess- 
‘work. Long-term trends in sunspots are unpredictable and so are 
voleanic eruptions. And while both carbon dioxide and man-made 
atmospheric dust will surely increase, we don’t know whether their 
net effect will be to raise temperature, lower them, or simply cancel 
each other out. 

Given our still-profound ignorance of the processes of climatic 
change, climatologists have been thrown back on what is called the 
actuarial approach—a fancy term for the misnamed law of averages. 
Bryson, a notable climatic pessimist, points out that the years 
1930-60 were the most favorable for agriculture in nearly a thousand 
years; hence any change is likely to be for the worse. That is true 
—~-but it tells us nothing about when the change will occur. The 
previous favorable period—the Little Climatic optimum—lasted not 
for thirty years but for more than 300, whereas the’ one before 
that—the Climatic Optimum—lasted for some 3,000. Both were 
doubtless punctuated by relatively unfavorable periods, comparable 
to those of the late 1960s and the 1970s, but the favorable conditions 
returned. There is no actuarial reason to suppose that they won’t 
return this time—or that they will. 

Assuming that climates do take a turn for the worse, what, if 
anything, can we do about it? Perhaps the best-known technique of 
weather controlis cloud-seeding—the injection into clouds of certain 
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substances that, under certain circumstances, can trigger snowfall 
or rainfall. Currently this technique is far from reliable, though it 
could doubtless be improved with further research. More to the 
point, it will not work at all except in a particular type of atmospheric 
situation called instability. Given instability, a slight “push” from 
seeding may set off a shower; without it nothing will happen. And in 
the world’s great desert or semidesert areas, the air is stable most or 
all of the year—hence seeding would be pointless. In addition, even 
unstable air can be made to release only such moisture asis already 
there. Over Nevada, for example, the air has already lost most of its 
moisture in crossing the Sierras or the Rockies—so cloud-seeding 
can produce little or no rain there. 


Melting Arctic Ice 


If some sort of instability is the necessary condition of weather 
modification, are there perhaps other, larger areas of instability in 
which (as in cloud-seeding) relatively modest human inputs could 
trigger much larger changes? One such area may be the pack ice of 
the Arctic Ocean. This ice is thin, ranging from some ten feet thick in 
winter to a mere six feet in summer—but exerts a disproportionate 
effect on the climate of the region because of its high albedo. 

Some climatologists believe that the ice pack is unstable, in 
the sense that even a modest reduction in the amount of ice could set 
up a feedback process: less ice would mean greater absorption of 
sunlight by the Arctic Ocean, which would warm its waters, thereby 
melting more ice, and so on. No fewer than three seemingly predict- 
able methods have been proposed whereby this process could be 
started: 

e Damming Bering Strait (which i is both narrow and shallow) and 
pumping Arctic water across the dam, thereby pulling in warmer 
water from the Atlantic. 

e Reversing the flow (with dams) of major rivers now emptying 
into the Arctic Ocean, such as the Mackenzie, in Canada, and the Ob, 
Yenisei, and Lena, in Siberia. This would cut the supply of fresh 
water to the Arctic Ocean, and since fresh water freezes more read- 
ily than salt water, the buildup of pack ice in winter would presuma- 
bly be slowed down. 

e Spraying soot (from planes) over a million square miles of pack 
ice. This would reduce the albedo of the ice to the point where the sun 
might be able to melt it. 

We cannot be certain, however, that any of these methods would 
actually melt any substantial amount of pack ice—or, if it did, what 
the ultimate results would be. The Arctic would almost certainly 
become warmer, at least for a while, because removing ice from part 
of the ocean would reduce albedo in that area and would also in-. 
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crease evaporation; this, in combination with other mechanisms, 
would make for more storms and cloud cover in winter, “insulating” 
the region against heat loss during the long polar nights. The warm- 
ing trend might well extend fer enough south to open large areas in 
Canada and Siberia to agriculture. So far, so good. 

But the increased storminess would also thicken snow cover 
around the Arctic coast-—-which could set off its own | feedback pro- 

cess, leading to another ice age. So far, so bad. 

The Greenland ice cap might grow thicker from heavier snows, but 
the only likely result of this would be more icebergs in the North 
_ Atlantic—a mere navigational nuisance. So far, not so bad. 
Alternatively, however, higher temperatures in the Arctic might 
shrink the ice cap—and set off yet another feedback process, which 
would melt it completely. The addition of that much water to the 
oceans would raise their levels by some twenty to thirty feet 
—enough to swamp most of the world’s coastal areas. It would 
mean the partial or total abandonment of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Miami, New Orleans, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Seattle—not to mention London, Amsterdam, Ham- 
burg, Stockholm, Leningrad, Lisbon, Rio, Alexandria, Tokyo, Shang- 
hai, Calcutta, Bombay, Sydney, and a hundred smaller coastal cities. 
So far, not good at all. 


Preparing for Lean Years 


A few years ago, Roscoe Brahm, of the University of Chicago, 
described the current state of the art in weather modification as 
“one finger on the throttle of nature’s weather machine.” So.frag- 
mentary is our knowledge of the machine, he declared, “that we may 
not yet have identified the throttle handle.... Even tothe extent to 
which we have identified the throttle, in many situations we do not 
know which way to push it for an overall beneficial effect; more- 
over, in the best situations our grip on the throttle is a very tenuous 
one.” He was talking primarily about small-scale weather-control, 
but his remarks apply no less forcefully to larger projects, such as 
melting the Arctic ice. 

If we don’t know what the climate is going to do, and if present 
possibilities for manipulating it are either trivial or forbiddingly 
dangerous, just what should we do? Climatologists such as Bryson 
and Stephen H. Schneider, of the National Center for Atmospheric 
Research, have proposed the “Genesis strategy”: the stockpiling 
of grain by major producing nations as a reserve against the coming 
“lean years,” an event that Bryson, at least, believes is imminent. I 
think they are right, but for the wrong reasons. Reserves against 
famine are needed, not because we know precisely what the climate 
is going to do but because we don’t know. Whether overall climates 
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improve, deteriorate, or remain the same, the lean years are going to 


come—as the “benign” period of 1930-60 saw the Dust Bowl years of | 


the 1930s and another drought in the same area during the 1950s. 
_ And preparation for such years requires a national agricultural 
policy geared to expectable long-term world food requirements 
rather than to short-term profits of agriconglomerates and grain 
dealers. l 

A second essential step is to recognize that climatically marginal 
lands, such as the Sahel and parts of the American Plains and 
Southwestern states, are ecologically fragile and must be treated as 


such. Overcultivation or overgrazing may or may not reduce actual _ 


rainfall in such areas, but it unquestionably lowers effective rain- 
fall, thereby setting off a vicious circle of land destruction, the cor- 
rection of which may require decades. If, for example, herds on 
marginal land are permitted to grow up.to or beyond the land’s 
optimum carrying capacity, as occurred in the Sahel, the result will 
be economic and nutritional catastrophe when conditions fall below 
the optimum—as of course, they always do. | 


Need for Research 


Yet another implication is the need for more intensive research on 
the global weather machine. Schneider has pointed out that no 
long-term, high-precision measurement of the sun’s energy output 
has been attempted from space—a situation that he aptly compares 
to “‘a family or business trying to prepare a budget without precise 
knowledge of their economic income.” Measuring atmospheric pro- 
cesses with precision is expensive, and understanding those proces- > 
ses is fiendishly difficult—but failure to do these things could mean 
death for millions.. 

Most important of all, perhaps, is the need to bring forcibly to the 
attention of government policymakers some basic facts of climatol- 
ogy and ecology. Officials, in common with many of their con- 
stituents, notoriously prefer simple, reassuring explanations to 
complex and alarming ones. The mechanisms and possibilities of 
climatic change, both those we understand and especially those we 
don’t, are neither simple nor reassuring. But they are still 
realities—which we ignore at our peril. 
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EXTENDING THE ATLANTIC SYSTEM 
By James R. Huntley 


The author believes that “the Atlantic system” 
—a flexible association of countries based on 
common economic, political or security 
interests—is a major force for world stability. 
But he foresees an even greater role for an 
extended system which would include not only 
Japan, but other nations in Asia, Africa and 
Latin American. 

James R. Huntley is a senior associate of the 
Batelle Research Center in Seattle, Washing- 
ton. He is author of Europe and America: The 

‘Next Ten Years and coauthor (with W.R. 
Burgess) of The NATO Story. He recently spent 
several months in Japan to study its relation- 
ship to the Atlantic system. His article is re- 
printed from The Atlantic Community Quarterly. 





he Atlantic system, imperfect as it is, is nevertheless far. 

in advance of the old League of Nations, of the present United 

Nations system (which, however indispensable, still requires 

approval by 180 disparate nations to function), or of any previous 
international arrangements on all but the tiniest scale. 

This system has so far worked reasonably well because its mem- 
bers are essentially like-minded, sharing (and recognizing that they 
share) important interests whose defense requires continuing joint 
action. Some nations feel more a part of this international complex 
than others; contrast Belgium’s many links, for example, with 
Australia’s sole membership in the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD). The pattern of cooperation 
and mutual obligations is an extremely untidy one, and for this 
reason neither the parts nor whole always function as they should. 

Yet in its very untidiness and pragmatic character may lie the 
extended Atlantic system’s chief virtue: it is flexible, accommodat- 
ing, expansible, dynamic. If the Finns, for reasons associated with 
proximity to their huge neighbor, feel unable to participate in the 
Common Market or the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), they can nevertheless be part ofthe overall! “club,” through 
the Nordic Council, the European Free Trade Association, and 
OECD. And in the future, there is no particular reason why still 
Copyright @ 1976 by D.C. Heath and Company. 
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other countries, such as Brazil, Singapore, or Mexico, should not join 
this expanding Atlantic system, at one entry point or another. It is 
interesting that even Yugoslavia, a Communist but “unaligned” 
country, has found it convenient to maintain a “special status” with 
OECD. 


A Mixed Membership : 

Who “belongs” to the system and why? Membership seems to rest 
on a complex and fuzzy set of criteria, unformulated yet nonetheless 
real: (1) With some exceptions, the members are all industrially 
advanced; (2) they all possess free-market economies; (8) they are ' 
maritime powers; (4) they are representative democracies; (5) they 
are not Communist (although some would not consider themselves 
“anti-Communist”); (6) they are sufficiently “integrated” internally 
so that they are capable of playing a constructive, responsible role 
internationally; and (7) they have what one might call “compatible 
cultures.” 

It is obvious that not all members of all the institutions in the 
extended Atlantic system share all these characteristics. Some 
members have been included because of geographic accident, some 
out of strategic necessity, some for historic or cultural reasons. The 
exceptions however simply demonstrate the flexible nature of the 
system. Only the future can tell if countries such as Portugal or 
Turkey, with their very different political or cultural backgrounds, 
will eventually “join” the system in every sense, philosophically as 
well as institutionally, or instead opt out. Such marginal member- ` 
ships pose serious “public relations” problems. NATO, for example, 
chartered to protect democracy, includes some members whose 
democratic credentials are at best tenuous. Yet if one regards the 
extended Atlantic system as an interlocking whole, based on sets of 
compatible but not always identical needs, interests, and goals, and 
as a “club” with appropriately varying degrees of “membership”. 
and commitment, then the presence of several anomalies needs not 
necessarily harm the coherence or philosophical validity of the 
whole. On the contrary, the existence of such acomplex system, with 
a considerable choice of policy handles, levers, and formulae to ac- 
complish a variety of tasks, may sometimes turn out to be an 
important—even crucial—factor in the political or economic meta- 
morphosis of some of its members. 

Greece, for example, was “drummed out” of the Council of Europe, 
which prides itself on its democratic character, after the Colonels 
took over in 1967. It was welcomed back with open arms when they 
departed. One cannot, of course, know the extent to which this kind 
of censure affected the Colonels, but observers feel it played a part 
in their eventual downfall. 
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Similarly, one of the best hopes for assuring the development of a 
modern democracy in Portugal (and perhaps later in Spain) lies in: 
the carrot of Common Market membership. . 

Tenuous, anomalous memberships thus need not be seen neces- 
sarily as blemishes on the escutcheon of the “club,” but rather as 
compelling challenges, however formidable, to the senior members 
to fulfill the club’s implicit values and future promise. 


Critical Voices 

Critics would deprecate this coalition on various grounds. It is 
inadequate. Or it is purely and simply an anti-Communist club, Or 
too exclusive. Or simply pits the rich more sharply than ever against 
the poor. . 

Inadequate it surely is, yet one can afford modest confidence in the 
future creative power of the system by simply considering its 
amazing accomplishments in the first twenty-eight years. 

Anti-Communist the system may have been in its security origins, 
but’ detente and the inexorable growth of economic and social inter- 
dependence which touches all nations have rendered the basis for 
today’s Atlantic system far more subtle and complex. NATO, 
ANZUS (Australia-New Zealand-US), the bilateral U.S.-Japan secu- ` 
rity treaty, and other alliances remain essential, but they are now. 
seen more as the security forces which underwrite stability in 
Europe and elsewhere, so that the long-term effort to attain peace- 
ful accommodations can proceed. | 


A Force for Stability 


§ 

Exclusive the Atlantic-Pacific system is not, as demonstrated by 
the recent inclusion of Japan, a major non-Western, non-white 
power, and by the gradual addition of and linkage with, for a variety 
of purposes, widely differing countries. The recent Yaoundé and 
Lomé conventions made by the Common Market with African and 
Asian countries, for instance, illustrate new ways in which the in- 
dustrial powers help those who are behind in the development race. 
Geography is no longer a touchstone of membership. Democracy and 
the capacity for international responsibility may or may not become 
more important as future criteria, but these in any case are qualities 
to which any country may aspire. _ | 

“A rich’s man club” is potentially the most serious charge against 
the extended Atlantic system. It is entirely possible that 
strengthening the links between what are essentially the developed 
countries could eventually be to the disadvantage of the lesser 
developed “Third World.” But one can also argue, with perhaps even 
greater logic, that if the industrialized powers were to lapse into 
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economic ‘‘go-it-alone-ism,” the results: for the economies of all 
nations—developed or less so—would be extremely serious, if not 
catastrophic. 

Short of catastrophe, policies of economic isolation among the . 
industrial powers would also entail a more cutthroat regime among 
multinational corporations. Conversely, with the OECD powers 
working smoothly together, there is more chance that some of the 
disagreeable features of multinational corporations, to which Third 
World powers object, can be corrected through joint action of their 
“parent” governments. An OECD “code of behavior” for multina- 
tionals has a considerably better chance of adoption—and still more 
_ofimplementation—than a document, for example, rammed through 
the UN General Assembly by a hostile majority. 

Worse still than economic decline for world stability and for the 
interests of small, non-Western countries, might be the collapse of 
NATO and the remaining Pacific defense systems. 

It thus seems like that the long-term interests of the large ma- 
jority of developing countries (including many who will be candi- 
dates to join the extended Atlantic system, are best served if the 
developed West plus Japan remain mutually secure and reasonably . 
united on essentials, political and economic..The continuing chal- 
lenge within the Atlantic system will be for liberal forces to 
strengthen the forms and the amounts of help, which can be pro- 
vided to the Third World. But there will be no help worth the name 
for anybody, if the developed world itself does not progressively 
cohere and prosper. . 

The present “Atlantic-Pacific” system (for that is the direction it is 
tending, in geographic terms) surely represents no panacea, nor 
does it afford grounds for complacency. It is perhaps only a half-way 
house to something better, bigger, more permament. Based on the 
record thus far, it could be the laboratory of the century for political 
invention, out of which innovative ideas of far wider potential appli- 
cation would emerge. Orit could be a system in the early stages of 
decline, if the political will and the creative powers of its peoples and 
governments are not sustained. Yet so far it seems clearly-superior, 
asa means of getting public tasks done internationally, to any other 
arrangements which sovereign nations have ever entered into pre- 
viously of their own free will. 


a 
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DOES MANAGEMENT HAVE A 
FUTURE? 
By Dwight Waldo 


\ 


Can management theory and practice cope 
with the demands of a rapidly changing world? 
Some writers have recently argued that they 
cannot—that professional management, with its 
rigid concepts, is unsuited to handling modern 
organizations in constant flux. The author dis- 
agrees. His wide-ranging survey finds contem- 
porary management thinking to be highly re- 
sponsive to new social, economic and political 
trends. 

Dwight Waldo is a political scientist with a 
special interest in public administration. He 
holds the prestigious Albert Schweitzer chair in 
the humanities at Syracuse University. He is 
editor-in-chief of Public Administration Review 
and author of Political Science in the U.S.A. and 
The Study of Public Administration. 





anagement began when civilization began and in some 
form will continue as long as civilization endures. Some 
would dispute at least the second part of this pronounce- 
ment, arguing that social stresses are now so great and the pace of 
change so rapid that management, viewed as a way of conducting 
group enterprises under stable conditions, will disappear. But while 
transformations are certain, disappearance is impossible barring 
only two alternatives. One is the disappearance of the enterprise of 
civilization itse_f, with which management is so intimately en- 
twined. The-other is the arrival ofthe anarchist utopia in pure form: 
things somehow run themselves without the interventions indi- 
cated by such terms as organization, administration, management. 
To say that management is closely intertwined with civilization is 
not to speak carelessly. The development of the arts and tech- 
nologies of management were essential to the rise of early civiliza- 
tions, as many studies, including E.N. Gladden’s two-volume History 
of Public Administration (1972), fully demonstrate. In earlier and 
simpler civilizations the interactions between what we would today 
call managerial elements and other major aspects of society were 
especially close. “Civie” centers, concerned with such matters as 
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public works and public records, were at the same time religious and 
military centers. These centers also fostered the development of 
agriculture, art, engineering, law, and metallurgy. They were cen- 
tral in the development of mathematics and the early sciences. For 
all such enterprises management was matrix and mortar, supplying 
sustenance, stability, and continuity. 


The Arrival of Self-Consciousness 


As history advanced and ‘societies became more complex, the im- 
parting of management skills (or at least the imparting of skills, such 
as law or accounting, useful in management) became one of the 
objectives of educational or training arrangements, as in eighteenth 
century Prussia and nineteenth century France. But it is only in the 
recent modern period, approximately in the last hundred years, that 
management has achieved “self-consciousness”’; that managers or 
persons concerned with management have come to believe that 
management “as such exists, and thus can be developed and im- 
proved, studied and taught. 

In the United States, the arrival of management cae 
consciousness was associated with the rise of industrialization and 
urbanization, with the quickening of technological change, with 
increasing respect for the achievements of scienée, with the growth 
of specialization and professionalization, with the rise of the con- 
temporary university, with the attainment of autonomy on the part 
of the several social sciences—to name some of the more obvious 
influences. Two developments early in the century were of critical 
importance. One was the Scientific Management movement, the 
other the rise of schools of business administration. 

The Scientific Management movement began and centered in 
industry—based on the time-motion machine shop studies of Fred- 
erick W. Taylor in the 1880s and after—but its spirit and techniques 
spread to all major institutions. In fact, it became an international 
movement, important not only in the capitalist countries but in 
shaping the Communist approach to management after the Rus- 
sian Revolution. Its central postulate—as the name indicates—was 
that the scientific method is applicable in management itself, just as 
it is applicable in the movement and transformations of materials by 
industry. Through study, the “one best way” to perform a particular 
function can be identified, learned and taught. 

Responding in part to the spread of Scientific Management but 
also to other impulses, the idea that “business is a profession’’—or 
ought to be—became increasingly popular. Special schools and insti- 
tutes to train personnel in “commercial” skills such as bookkeeping 


were not enough; it was necessary to establish college and univer- - 


sity level programs to convey to future managers a range of knowl- 
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edge, extending from corporation law and the technique of market- 
ing to personnel management and organization theory. By mid- 
century not only were there hundreds of college and university 
programs in business management, there were many special pro- 
grams as well to train for administrative positions in government 
and in institutional areas, particularly education, that embraced 
both public and private categories. 

In the 1960s a number of “schools of Administration” were estab- 
lished, premised on the idea that the skills of management are es- 
sentially independent of krowledge of the specifie institution (fac- 
tory, school, hospital or whatever) to be managed. Starting in the 
United States, this movement spread to other countries, often 
changing in response to indigenous needs. But the basic idea was 
summed up in Jean-Jacques Servan Schreiber’s book title, The 
American Challenge—which referred not so much to scientific tech- 
nical know-how as to the development of a higher level of expertise 
in management. Europe’s economic competition with America, 
Servan-Schreiber concluded, must be met at this level. 


Continuing Doubts 


The picture just sketched of an increasingly dominant role for 
management in today’s business ignores two major doubts about the 
claims of management. The first skeptical questioning concerns the 
“scientific” status of management knowledge. This has been re- 
peatedly challenged by those claiming that management is a practi- 
cal skill only, a combination of personal attributes and experience, 
having little to do with scientific method as developed and perceived 
in the physical sciences. Defenders of management have countered 
in various ways. They argue that the social sciences are different 
from physical sciences, and must have an interpretation of science 
appropriate to them; that management compares fairly well with 
other applied fields (say medicine) in the coherence of its theories, 
the firmness of its factual base, and the relationship of training 
to performance. 

The second area of questioning asks: Is it possible to attain ‘““man- 
agement knowledge” that is firm and valid irrespective of time and 
place? Or is it not the case that what is “true” or “works” will vary 
with the people concerned, according to their history, their culture, 
their circumstances? 

Some recent books suggest not just that management is theo- 
retically vulnerable but that it is unreliable and inadequate in prac- 
tice. These are not hostile books, written by “outsiders” and directed 
against business or management on principle. Rather, they are 
books by persons experienced in management, typically manage- 
ment consultants. In general their message is: We must stop pre- 
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tending that accepted practices and theories will “work” in the 
present and emerging world. Classical management theory and 
techniques presumed a continuity and stability of the social envi- 
ronment that have disappeared. The problems now posed are what 
to do when science falters, how to cope with swift and often unpre- 
dictable change as well as turmoil and conflict, how to survive and 
even succeed through the use of new modes of thought and styles of 
action. 


Attacks from the Inside 


Three books will serve to illustrate. Roger A. Golde’s Muddling 
Through: The Art of Properly Unbusinesslike Management (1976) is 
advertised as “the guide to conscious, creative, nonlogical forms of 
thinking that succeed where management ‘theory’ fails.” Arguing 
that the higher up the organization hierarchy one goes, the more 
uncertainty and the more “muddling” one finds, it sets forth a range 
of “strategies” which are most likely to be productive and successful: 
“muddling strategies designed to help managers find answers to 
sticky problems.” l 

One discovers as one proceeds that these strategies are not in fact 
unknown either in the world of management or of psychology. In- 
deed, they have a certain long-recognized respectability and credi- 
bility. But the important circumstance is that here they are pre- 
sented as ways of dealing with a world in which accepted patterns 
are irrelevant and established rules futile. 

Charles H. Tavel’s The Third Industrial Age: Strategy for Business . 
Survival (1975: earlier published in French as L’Ere de la 
Personnalité, Essai sur la Stratégie Créatrice) aims to make “a tacti- 
cian into a strategist” in a world of swift change over which single 
enterprises, even large ones, will have little or no control. The first 
industrial age was that of the entrepreneur, who created the indus- 
tries; the second was that of the manager, who managed what was 
created; the third will be that of the strategist, who will be charged 
with preserving and extending what has been created. “Strategy” 
reaches beyond conventional management, beyond planning, or- 
ganizing, and directing. What is it, more precisely? Well, while not 
forsaking such virtues as common sense and moderation, it is 
- characterized (not surprisingly) by such qualities as foresight and | 
creativity; it selects the proper objectives realistically and devises 
workable schemes to reach them. To make strategists of his readers, 
Tavel takes them on a global tour to present the relevant emerging 
world as he sees it, and then offers advice on how to survive and 
prosper. Only the creative personality, he states, will find oppor- 
tunities where others experience impossible difficulties. 

Stewart Thompson’s The Age of the Manager is Over! (1975) argues 
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forthrightly just that. Golde and Tavel do not so much dismiss man- 
agement as demote it, but Thompson directly challenges “today’s 
obsolete management theories and pract.ces.” The “very idea of 
professional management is a sham,” and to attempt to practice it 
only “exhausts and depletes.” A “well-managed” corporation today 
can only be one blind both to the dangers and opportunities of its 
environment, for the world moves too fast and changes too quickly to 
permit “management.” In twenty-one zhapters the theme is 
illustrated—and repeated. What then, ifmanagement is futile? Well, 
we must use our intelligence, be free and creative, develop a new 
“sense of touch.” 

These three books are hardly “scholarly” or “scientific” by the 
criteria of contemporary social science (though there is a large social 
science literature emphasizing the passing of the “stable state’’). 
. But this is to miss the point. Their writers ure persons of considera- 
ble experience, the books are published by reputable publishers, and 
the message is directed toward corporate management. What is 
significant is that such books are written, sold and read. What do 
they signal? An End of Management? l 

From my perspective, this cannot be the case. These books repres- 
ent, rather, a certain type cf reaction, in scme ways “extreme,” to 
real developments and problems. I shall set forth briefly my own 
version of those developments and problems. I shall then indicate 
some of the more “moderate” responses that others concerned 
with management have been and are making to these developments 
and problems. These responses may not be proper in all cases, or 
collectively adequate to meet the needs. But they advance beyond 
conventional management and do not simply enjoin us to be free, 
intelligent and creative. 


Forces Shaping Future Management 


Let me start by offering a summary view of what seem to me the 
main movements or tendencies that will infuence management in 

the coming decades. 

«4, A transition from industrialism to post-industrialism. A consid- 
erable amount of the “futurism” literature cf the past two decades 
concerns an alleged transformation of the cor:dition of man from the 
industrial era of approximately the past 200 years toa new condition 
of man designated as “post-industrial.” Some of the key arguments 
include the following: 

è Knowledge—particularly codifiable, scientific-technical 
knowledge—is emerging as the critical factor in productivity, sup- 
plementing and perhaps leading the traditional triad of land, labor 
and capital. 

e Accompanying the increasing knowledge, contributing to it and 
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' multiplying its effects, is the emergence of new technologies 
(primarily computers) for gathering, storing, manipulating, trans- 
mitting, and applying knowledge. l 

e The factory, as the archetypical institution of industrialism, is 
being replaced with more sophisticated and flexible methods of pro- 
duction, requiring more skilled and less unskilled labor. 

e The new means of production, being machine-based and even 
increasingly machine-directed, are extremely efficient. Therefore 
the “problem of production” has been or can be solved, enabling us to 
turn our attention to problems of distribution. 

è Implied in the changes specified is a general shift from “produc- 
tion” occupations to “service (or “knowledge”) occupations, as well 
as an increase in leisure time as against work time. 

The turmoil and social dislocations of the late 1960s, the economic 
downturn of the early 1970s,the development of an energy shortage, 
and other factors, have led the post-industrialists to modify some of 
their projections. Indeed, it is clear that what was projected will not 
come to pass without significant modification. However, despite 
countrary events and second thoughts, the projections of a new 
human situation have considerable force; the post-industrialists 
have sketehed some of the features of the human future. 

2. A conflict between a Revolution of Rising Expectations and a 
Revolution of Lowering Expectations. The Revolution of Rising 
-Expectations refers, first of all, to the expectation on the part 
of hundreds of millions of persons in the developing nations that 
their standard of living both should rise and can rise, enabling them 
to live in a manner more or less like that of prosperous persons in the 
advanced industrial nations. The phrase also refers to raised expec- 
tations on the part of populations within the industrial nations who 
have been “disadvantaged” and now seek and expect an improved 
status. 

The Revolution of Lowering Expectations I use to designate the 
complex of interests and concerns indicated by such expressions as: 
the limits to growth, the energy crisis, environmental pollution, the 
exhaustion of non-renewable resources, destruction of the bio- - 
sphere, Spaceship Earth. These concerns about limited natural re- 
sources and environmental dangers have mounted enormously as 
against a decage ago. They suggest a future in which we limit our 
consumption of raw materials, exercise great care about technol- 
ogy’s impact on the environment, and make more modest demands 
on both nature and society. 

It seems obvious that the Revolution of Rising Expectations and 
the Revolution of Lowering Expectations must in various ways, at 
various times, in various places, come into conflict: the former says 
“more,” the latter says “less”—or at least “different.” 

3. Contradictions in, and challenges to, the nation-state system. 
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The nation-state system as a way of organizing the political aspect 
of our lives has existed only a short time in man’s experience, even 
in his relatively brief historical experience. There is no reason to 
assume that it is the final method of structuring the political 
factor. Indeed, there are reasons to presume that the nation-state 
system is under stress and in transition—though to what is very 
problematical. l 

One factor here is a rise in nationalism which, along with other 
factors, has resulted in a three-fold multiplication in the number of 
independent states in the last generation. -Along with these has 
come the related rise of ethnic fervor, a kind of cultural parallel to 
political nationalism. Certainly the two cannot be equated; and it is 
arguable that ethnicity has been gaining over nationalism as an 
“organizing principle” since the end of World War I. 

In contrast to the separatist forces of nationalism and ethnicity, 
there is the integrative trend represented by the rapidly increasing 
number of transnational organizations. While the most visible of 
these are the large multinational economic corporations, some of’ 
which are larger in resources and membership than some of the 
independent states, the increase tends also to organizations of 
nearly every variety, from health to research to regional alliances. 

4,A mixing of the public and the private areas. One of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the modern era (as against the medieval 
period) has been a distinction between the categories of the public 
and the private. We see now, however, the constant enlargement ofa 
“gray” area in which these categories are mingled. In conducting 
the large enterprises of contemporary life it seems sensible, indeed 
necessary, to create complex “mixes.” Governments alone through 
traditional bureaucracies cannot perform the tasks laid upon them 
by legislative mandate; private corporations, even those jealous of 
their private status and eager to guard it, increasingly find it impos- 
sible to function without government support and even regulation. 

5. The decline of traditional sources and styles of authority. 
Patterns of organization and administration are inextricably linked 
to the sources and styles of authority of the society in which they 
exist. There is now a voluminous literature dealing with particular 
aspects of the “decline of authority,” or addressing what is perceived 
as a “crisis of authority” of a general nature. More broadly still, 
some sociologists profess to perceive a “demodernization of the 
world,” an erosion or evaporation of the core beliefs and attitudes 
that have given the modern world its distinguishing institutions and 
ethos. Social analysts like Herman Kahn and Daniel Bell have 
pointed to the decline of the work ethic, with its emphasis on savings 
and self-denial, and the rise of a new hedonism which focuses instead 
on the pleasures of leisure time. 

Perhaps I have not set forth what will prove to be the chief forces 
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affecting management in the future. Certainly, one can make a 
much longer list of “things” that will affect future management. 
There is, for example, the general speeding up of the processes of 
technological and social change, so well advertised in Alvin Toffler’s 
Future Shock. 

But enough has been said to indicate that beyond doubt the envi- 
ronment of management in the future will be uncertain, swiftly 
changing, characterized by stress and turmoil. And this listing takes 
no account of the unpredictable yet probable events——wars, revolu- 
tions, catastrophes—that will add uncertainty to uncertainty. 


Bureaucracy and Anti-Bureaucracy 


From what has been said so far, it might be presumed that twen- 
tieth century management is a set of techniques for achieving or- 
ganizational control and insuring operating efficiency under condi- 
tions of relative social stability. But in the past generation, and 
particularly in the past decade, there has been a notable attempt to 
adapt management to a world of more rapid change, greater com- 
plexity, and increased stress. The nature of these developments 
should be indicated. But it will be useful, first, to sketch a picture of 
“bureaucracy,” for it isin contrast to bureaucracy that the changes 
in management can be appreciated. 

The classic “picture” of bureaucracy is that of Max Weber, pre- 
sented early in this century. In Weber’s description, a fully- 
developed bureaucratic organization is characterized by such qual- 


‘ities as: hierarchy, the direction of subordinates by superordinates, 


the profile of the organization being pyramidal; a clear specification 
of the functions and responsibilities of each position in the hierar- 
chy; regular routines and the conduct of activities according to 
rules; appointments and promotion according to merit (education, 
experience, etc.); the existence of career ladders in the organization 
and the expectation of a career within the organization. 

Patently, such organizational features are familiar to anyone who 
has lived in an industrialized, urban society (even though depar- 
tures from the “ideal” are also familiar). One need not accept at face 
value Weber’s view that bureaucracy is the most rational and affi- 
cient mode of group activity to achieve goals, and hence has acertain 
inevitability, to conclude that bureaucracy has had a plausible “fit” 
to conditions and expectations in the late modern period. How else to 
account for thé spread of bureaucratic organizational styles to all 
nations, so cogently discussed in Henry Jacoby’s recent The 
Bureaucratization of the World? 

But—perhaps in its triumph, bureaucracy creates the conditions 
that lead to its transformation, if not to its demise. (On this there is 
keen observation in Daniel Bell’s recent The Cultural Contradic- 
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tions of Capitalism, 1976.) At least in some places—certainly in the 
United States—during recent decades, organizational forms and 
styles have increasingly departed from rather than advanced to- 
ward the bureaucratic formula. 

Although the number oforganizations continues to grow and their 
dominant role in modern life remains undiminished, there is under 
way a process of “debureaucratization” in some advanced industrial 
nations. We find in the United States (and in the West generally) a 
number of anti-bureaucratic trends which contrast with the situa- 
tion of only a few decades ago. Hierarchy is less strict, or to put the 
matter differently, there are more recognized sources of authority 
(unions, for example) and principles of authority (expertise, for ex- 
ample) that impinge upon official authority. There is more personal 
mobility, both within organizations and between organizations. The 
pace of organizational change (reorganizations, recombinations, 
and so forth) has accelerated. More attention is given to feeling— 
to the springs of motivation and even to “fulfillment”—as against 
purely economic and rational considerations. And interorganiza- 
tional relations have assumed greater importance, with managers 
becoming more sensitive to the complex environment to which they 
must respond. 


Adapting Management to Change 


Some of these changes in organizaticenal form and style owe no 
particular debt to self-conscious management. Organizations and 
environment have evolved together, in complex, subtle cause- 
and-effect relationships, and management has often been respond- 
ing to urgent promptings from the environment even when crediting . 
itself with foresight and imagination. However, whatever the causal 
chain or the attribution of credit, management has responded in 
ways which suggests its future ability to cope with a changing envi- 
ronment. l 

1. The Human Relations and Organizational Humanism move- 
ments. The Human Relations movement that began in the 1920s and 
was active into the 1950s was a corrective to the Scientific Manage- 
ment movement, extending the study of efficient production and 
effective management from motion to emotion, from the physical to 
the social. The Organizational Humanism movement grew out of 
Human Relations and is active today. It represents a broadening 


-and a “softening” of Human Relations, as its name suggests. It seeks 


not just productivity and efficiency, but also modes of management 
and interaction that encourage a sense of participation by employees 
at all levels. 

Critics charge that the Organizational Humanists have not really 
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solved the problem set: to make organizational and member in- 
terests congruent. But acomplete solution tothe problem of making 
the interests of the collectivity and its individual members com- 
pletely compatible—the central problem of social science—is proba- 
bly not possible. l a 

2. Systems Theory. Systems Theory has been one of the main 
intellectual currents of recent decades. Focusing on the “systema- 
tic” behavior of phenomena ostensibly of great variety, it has sought 
understanding and control by seeking to identify the behavior of 
systems by virtue of the fact that they are systems. A protean 
movement, Systems Theory has developed a range of interests from 
the narrowly technical to the broadly philosophical. 

Management technology has drawn extensively upon Systems 
Theory; indeed, the study of organization and management, one way 
and another, has been an important part of that complex of in- 
terests. Systems Theory has provided conceptual links in such man- 
agement technologies as the Planning, Programming, Budgeting 
System. In the area of organization theory, the “open system” con- 
cept has been invaluable in helping to understand interactions 
between organizations and their environments (including other or- 
ganizations). 

3. Computer technology. In a single generation the electronic com- 
puter, together with the complex of technologies that surround it, 
has transformed human potentialities for the accumulation, stor- 
age, manipulation and transmission of information. Management 
not only has responded by putting computer technology to work in 
management, but management working in and through organiza- 
tions is in large part responsible for the development and wide- 
spread use of the computer. Whether the computer can “think” for 
management or fulfill other high expectations remains to be seen. 

4. Organizational Futurism. One of the significant intellectual 
developments of the recent period—spawning institutes, societies, 
publications—has been Futurism: an attempt to project, foresee, 
plan and anticipate the future, to move into the future intelligently 
rather than stumble into it blindly. As with Systems Theory, man- 
agement has played an active role in the movement, seeking to 
discern the implications of social and technical changes for organi- 
zational change, recommending the adoption of management tech- 
niques calculated to achieve objectives under newly emerging 
conditions. 

Presumably the reader will have observed some interrelations 
between the several “forces shaping future management,” set forth 
above, and this brief look at recent and contemporary management 
adaptation. Organizational Humanism, for example, represents a 
response to the shift from the discipline ofthe factory and of classical 
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bureaucracy to the more flexible, knowledge-based organizations 
envisaged by the post-industrialists, as well as a response to the 
decline of traditional sources of authority. Systems Theory is used in 
accommodating to a world of increasing numbers of organizations 
that have varied and changing relationships. Organizational 
Futurism represents an attempt to see, globally, the forces and chal- 
lenges affecting management. In its close engagement with compu- 
ter technology, management itself participates in the postindus- 
trial transition. 

This,is not to assert, of course, that managment is satisfactorily 
dressing all the problems posed by the forces that move and change 
the world. But I have offered some evidence that management is 
capable of considerable creativity and adaptability. In fact, itis clear 
that management has actively participated in the creation of the 
fluidity and instability some now predict cannot be “managed.” But 
does management have enough creativity and adaptability? 

For this question there is no answer. There is no answer because 
there are so many unknowns and imponderables, and because the 
future can only be guessed, not foretold. What is certain, however, 
is that as long as civilization survives, management will too. 
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ON BEING A WESTERNER 
By Joan Didion 


Joan Didion was born in California and lives 
there today with her husband, the writer John 
Gregory Dunne, and their daughter. She finds 
certain attitudes—the ability to make a decisive 
break with the past, “a derisive barefoot 
populism”’—to be characteristic of, or at least 
especially intense in, western Americans. Her 
most recent novel, A Book of Common Prayer, 
appeared in 1977 to critical acclaim. She is also 
the author of a book of essays, Slouching toward 
Bethlehem, and is currently working on a new 
novel as well as a non-fiction book about 
California. Her article is abridged from Esquire 
magazine by permission of the author. 





because I come from the west coast of the United States, by 

which I do not mean “The Coast.” “The Coast” is not a place at all 
but a mirage, a projection of the national imagination consisting 
largely of Eastern myths about California. The coast I mean is sim- 
ply the West, a different mirage altogether. Once in a while people 
ask me, because I say that I think as a westerner, if I consider myself 
a “regional” writer. I have no idea ifthe people who ask this perceive 
how much it dispirits me, suggestive as it is of an eventual place on 
the “Californiana” shelf in a local book-and-frame shop, but the 
question has made me consider what it means to be western, to come 
from a western family. 

In the first place being western meant moving. My great-great- 
great-great-great-grandmother Elisabeth Scott Hardin, born circa 
1750, grew up on the Virginia and Carolina frontiers, moved west- 
ward after the American Revolution to Kentucky, and died on still 
another frontier, the Arkansas Territory. She was remembered to 
have hidden with her children in a cave during Indian fighting, and 
to have been go strong a swimmer that she could ford a river in flood 
with an infant in her arms. Either in her defense or for reasons of 
his own, her husband is said to have killed, not counting English 


soldiers or Cherokees, ten men. This may be true or it may be, in a 
Copyright @ 1976 by Esquire, inc, a ee 
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local oral tradition inclined to stories which turn on decisive ges- 
tures, embroidery. Elisabeth Scott Hardin had bright blue eyes and 
sick headaches. 

I know nothing else about this woman, but I use her recipe for corn 
bread, and also for India relish: her granddaughter brought those 
recipes west in 1846, traveling as far as the Humboldt Sink in 
Nevada before cutting north then into Oregon. Because that grand- 
daughter, Nancy Hardin Cornwall, was my great-great-great- 
grandmother, I have besides her recipes, a piece of appliqué she 
made on the crossing. The appliqué, green and red calico on a muslin 
field, hangs in the living room of my house by the Pacific Ocean. 

In another room there hangs a quilt from another crossing, a quilt 
made by my great-great-grandmother Elizabeth Anthony Reese on 
a wagon journey during which she buried one child, gave birth to 
another, twice contracted mountain fever, and took turns handling 
and driving a yoke of oxen, a span of mules, and twenty-two head of 
loose stock. In that quilt of Elizabeth Reese’s are more stitches than 
I have ever seen in a quilt, a pointless and blinding compaction of 
stitches, and it recently occurred to me that she must have finished 
it one day in the middle of the crossing, somewhere in the wilderness 
of her own grief and illness, and just kept on stitching. 


Carrying the Seeds 


Many people find the mention of family history obscurely offen- 
sive, an affront to their conviction that social virtue resides in a 
tabula rasa cosmopolitanism. Perhaps they are right. Since I share 
the common western indifference to social virtue, I have no way of 
telling. All I know is that my own experience was not tabula rasa, 
that I came into adult life either equipped or afflicted with a specific 
narrative about the nature of life as the women in my family had 
understood it. 

These women were pragmatic and in their deepest instincts clini- 
cally radical, given to breaking clean with everything and everyone © 
they knew. They could shoot and they could handle stock, and when 
their children outgrew their shoes they could learn from the Indians 
how to make moccasins. They tended to accommodate any means in 
pursuit of an uncertain end. They tended to avoid dwelling on just 
what that end might imply. When they could not think what else to 
do they moved another thousand miles, set out another garden; 
beans and squash and sweet peas from seeds carried from the last 
place. The past could be jettisoned, children buried and parents left 
behind, but seeds would be carried. 

They were women, these women in my family, without much incli- 
nation toward equivocation, and later, when there was time or incli- 
nation, there developed that locally endemic tendency toward slight 
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and major derangements, apparently eccentric pronouncements, 
opaque bewilderment, and moves to places not quite on the schedule. 
One of my cousins took a job as a librarian on Taiwan, another as a 
teacher on Guam. My mother speaks of moving to the Australian 
outback. I am on the whole more retrograde than they, and so may 
never make the westward move I occasionally contemplate, which is 
to the Solomon Islands in the Pacific. 


The Wilderness as Redemptive 


To grow up among the detritus of all those moves is to have rather 
a different notion of social organization. There has been current for 
some years a kind of popular condescension toward the idea of “The 
West,” a rather wishful assumption that the westerner, as a type, is 
entirely the creation of Hollywood, popular novelists and advertis- 
ing agencies with cigarette accounts that feature cowboys. I say this 
assumption is wishful because many of those who make it would be 
more comfortable if it were true: the westerner is not necessarily an 
outlaw, but neither is he or she a notably agreeable citizen. Some- 
thing in the western neural system resists negotiation, stiffens at 
cooperation, tends to smell coercion in any plan involving more than 
three or four people. People who keep moving on lack practice in the 
enlightened art of the possible. 

It is “different” to be western, and to pretend that this is no longer 
or never was so is to ignore the narrative force of the story west- 
erners learn early: the story that the wilderness was and is redemp- 
tive, and that a radical break with civilization and its discontents is 
distinctly an option. 


Beyond Class 


There was a time when I did not recognize the western difference 
in myself, but I see it now. I see in myself a certain native ineptness 
at tolerating the complexities of postindustrial life. I seein myself an 
aversion to “working things out,” a tendency to insist that the 
rather primitive social techniques we used on one frontier or 
another will suffice in any situation. I see in myself that peculiarly 
deluded western egalitarianism which insists, literally, that we all 
begin life equal. I recall asking my mother, once when I was twelve 
or thirteen and had borrowed the Lynds’ Middletown and 
Middletown in Transition [sociological studies of a midwest city] 
from the Sacramento, California, public library, to what “class” we 
belonged. “Some people are beyond class,” she said, and then: “It’s 
not a word we use, it’s not the way we think.” 

On one level I know this to be hallucinatory and on another I 
believe it to be true, and in the long run it makes no difference which 
it is—we act on our hallucinations as surelycas we act on anything 
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else. To this day I am made irritable by the loose use of certain 
words: servant, good family, breeding, aristocrat. In thé presence of 
certain high eastern accents I fall so helplessly into the drawl of the 
Sacramento Valley as to be unintelligible. In discussions which 
stress social purpose and cooperation I tend to take a walk, or even 
to my bed, with one of those sick headaches my family brought west 
with the seeds. A derisive barefoot populism creeps into my opinions 
at those very tables where I know it to be least acceptable. I find this 
refractory strain in myself neither useful nor attractive, but I do 
know where it comes from. I also know this: I have on my passport 
an unused, current visa for the Solomon Islands. So does my hus- 
band. So does our daughter. 
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THE PILOT 


By Naomi Lazard 


You say you are a pilot on a dangerous mission. 
Night after night you have to make the run 
from one beleagured city to another, 

flying through enemy flak, the red and orange 
bursts, the air shuddering and tilting. 

Those experts manning the anti-aircraft 

are incredible sharp-shooters. 


Just a few nights ago your plane was hit. 
Only your courage, your daring and expertise, 
brought the old crate in. 

And all the crew was safe. 


I understand about your terrible work, 
how much it takes out of you, 

the nightmares that scream in your sleep. 
I sympathize with your burden of responsibility 
for the out-dated crate you must fly, 

and the crew. I’ve even grown to admire 

that despot, the sour-faced navigator 

without whom’ as you've told me 

with characteristic modesty, 

you might never make it. 


I know you are a hero. 

I know these flights are genuinely frightening. 
I know they take your breath away 

and make you speechless. I know your silences 
are a burden to you; sometimes 

you are suddenly stricken by one of them. 
Then you sit there, your mouth locked 

in the open position, locked like your plane 
zooming down with the throttle all the way 
forward, in order to ride with the plunge 
through the sound barrier. 


Because of all this I want to make it easy 
for you. This is the way it works. 

It isn’t necessary to say anything. 

With this code I’ve invented, 

if you love me, just tap one time 

with a finger or a foot. 


Copyright ©1974 by The Hudson Review, inc.’Reprinted by permiasion from The Hudson Review, Ino. 
Vol. XXVIL N. 4 (Winter, 1974). 
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THE NOVELIST AS POET 


By Hilton Kramer 


The reviewer is art critic for The 
New York Times and author of The 
Age of Avant-Garde. His review is 
abridged from The New York Times 
Book Review. 


Selected Poems 1923-1975. By Robert 
Penn Warren. New York: Random 
House. 325 pp. 





At the age of 71, Robert Penn 
Warren can scarcely be described as 
an obscure or unappreciated writer. 
Twice in a career of copious produc- 
tion and numerous awards he has 
won the Pulitzer Prize—for fiction, 
with All the King’s Men, in 1946; and 
for poetry, with Promises, in 1957— 
and few indeed are the official liter- 
ary honors that have been denied 
him. In a literary culture like ours, 
moreover, in which commercial suc- 
cess is often felt to be at odds with 
academic scruples, Mr. Warren has 
enjoyed the best of both worlds. 
Several of his novels have been 
major book club selections, best 
sellers, and the basis of popular 
movies. Yet for the college classroom 
where best sellers are scorned and 
only “serious” literature is studied, 
and where Mr. Warren himself has 
spent much of his life teaching, he 
has collaborated on textbooks such 
as Understanding Poetry and Un- 
derstanding Fiction that have influ- 
© 1977 by The New York Times Co. Reprinted by permission. 
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enced several generations of stu- 
dents, not a few of whom became 
writers themselves. 

As a critic, too, he has exhibited a 
similar versatility ofinterests. From 
what other exponent of the New 
Criticism, which prized formal com- 
plexity and control, could we have 
expected a book like the Homage to 
Theodore Dreiser that Mr. Warren 
published in 1971? In politics, also, 
he has traveled a long, hard road 
from the reactionary Southern or- 
thodoxy of PU Take My Stand (1930) 
to the liberalism of Segregation: The 
Inner Conflict in the South (1956) 
and Who Speaks for the Negro? 
(1965). Few other American writers 
of any period have labored with such 
consistent distinction and such un- 
flagging energy in so many separate 
branches of the literary profession. 
He is a man-of-letters on the old- 
fashioned, outsize scale, and every- 
thing he writes is stamped with the 
passion and the embattled intelli- 
gence of a man for whom the art 
of literature is inseparable from 
the most fundamental imperatives 
of life. 

Yet as a poet, Warren has not been 
accorded the readership he de- 
serves. We are not used to finding 
our greatest poets among the au- 
thors of best-selling novels or best- 
selling textbooks. But the appear- 


ance of his Selected Poems 1928-1975 
makes it clear that he is one of our 
greatest living poets. His poetry is so 
unlike that of most other poets now 
claiming our attention, however, 
that it requires acertain adjustment 
of the eye and the ear, and of that 
other faculty—call it the moral 
imagination—to which Mr. Warren’s 
verse speaks with so much urgency 
and that of so many other poets 
nowadays does not. 


A Poetry of Passion 


' Mr. Warren’s language, reaching 
in long-breathed lines across the 
page or building to its revelations 
and climaxes in verse paragraphs as 
highly charged with emotions and 
events as any of his stories, is at once 
grave and earthy, an instrument of 
metaphysical discourse that lives on 
easy terms with the folklore of the 
past. This is a poetry haunted by the 
lusts and loves of the flesh, filled 
with dramatic incident, vivid land- 
scapes and philosophical reflection 
—a poetry of passion recollected in 
the tragic mode. It teems with expe- 
rience, and with the lessons and 
losses of experience. One would be 


tempted to call it elegiac if that did 


not suggest something too settled 
and too distant from the urgencies of 
appetite and aspiration that inform 
its every line. 

In all of this poetry there are 
forceful reminders of the author’s 
gifts as a novelist, for no matter how 
compressed or telescoped the fable 
may be, these are poems that often 
tell a story, or evoke the setting and 
characters for one. The language, 
too, with its flow of “regional” 
Southern speech tempered to the 
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economies and elisions of the verse 
medium, is alive with narrative con- 
tinuities and the atmosphere of fic- 


‘tional episode. 


The impulse to narrative retro- 
gspection was there in the early 
poems—in the Ballad of Billie Potts, 
based on a folk tale of his native 
Kentucky, and in the more meta- 
physical poems, “Bearded Oaks” 
and “Original Sin: A Short Story” 
—and it is there in the new poems 
which open the volume under re- 
view. The voice, the themes, the ob- 
session with evil, with the tran- 
sience and glitter and dreamlike 
quality of experience, are there too, 
strong and forthright, both in the 
early and in the late verse. This is 
the familiar opening stanza of “Orig- 
inal Sin”: 


Nodding, its great head rattling 
like a gourd, 

And locks like seaweed strung 
on the stinking stone, 

The nightmare stumbles past, 
and you have heard 

It fumble your door before it 
whimpers and is gone: 

It acts like the old hound that used 
to snuffle your door 
and moan. 


And this is the closing stanza from 
“Season Opens on Wild Boar in 
Chianti,” one of the new poems: 


Thus onward they pass in the 
nightfall, 

The great head swinging down, 
tusks star-gleaming. 

The constellations are steady. 

The wind sets in from the 
northeast. 

And we bolt up our doors, thus 
redeeming, 

From the darkness, our ignorant 
dreaming. 
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“Men are hunting because they 
are mere men,” we are told in this 
poem, and it is the actions of 
“mere men,” in all their atavism 
and primitive ambition, that oecupy 
the landscapes and dreamscapes 
of these poems, with their expert 


shifts of narrative detail and moral 


reflections. 

This is a poetry difficult to quote in 
a short space, however, for its power 
is cumulative, building on a shrewd 
structure of story, metaphor and 
outright statement, with each ele- 
ment in the sequence orchestrated 
to enlarge and amplify what pre- 
cedes it. Poems as commanding and 
as complex as “Flaubert in Egypt,” 
“Homage to Emerson, on Night 
Flight to New York,” or the “Audu- 
bon” sequence, with their evoca- 
tions of history, sensuality and ab- 
stract thought, do not lend-them- 
selves to being summed up in a 
phrase or a paraphrase. 

Take the poem, “Rattlesnake 
Country,” for example. It opens on 
one of those images of a hot, dry, op- 
pressive landscape that is always, 
in Mr. Warren’s poetry, a mirror of 
the soul’s afflictions—‘Arid that 
country and high, anger of sun on 
the mountains’—but a landscape 
that offers the beguiling respite of 
“One little patch of cool lawn.” This 
lawn, of course, is the rattlesnake 
country— 


At night the rattlers come out 
from the rock-fall 

They lie on the damp grass for 
coolness. 
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—that the night swimmer returning 
from the lake must avoid, and that 
the Indian yardhand, Laughing 
Boy, must clear of rattlers, using 
gasoline and matches in swift acts, 
acts of execution, to make it safe 
for others. 


The flame, 
If timing is good, should, just as 
he makes his rockhole, 
Hit him. 


The narrative builds with images 
of cruelty and passion, with glimpses 
of ruined lives and fading memories 
in swift, cinematic succession, con- 
necting the rattler’s death to the 
3peaker’s own mortality. But' no 
aingle poem can adequately “rep- 
resent” this volume, which is a col- 
lection of many kinds of verse—all of 
it so fluent, so vivid with experience 
and refleczions on experience, that it 
does indeed grip us like a “novel” of 
the poet’s innermost life. 

If there is, even so, some fault to 
te found in Mr. Warren’s poetry, it 
may be in this very fluency, in the. 
very ease and flow of a verse style 
tnat threatens at times to slacken 
tne tension and blur our percep- 
t:on. Or is it that our taste for this 
natural flow of speech in poetry 
has been spoiled by the short- 
breathed artifice we are used to? 
Whatever Warren’s failings, this 
eallection confirms his place, I think, 
among the finest poets of our time, 
and one who speaks to us with a 
moral intensity few others have 
even attempted. 


A TALK WITH ROBERT PENN WARREN 


By Benjamin de Mott 


The reviewer is professor of litera- 

ture at Amherst College in Massa- 
chusetts, and the author of two novels 

and five volumes of essays, among 

them Surviving the Seventies and 

Scholarship for Society. His conversa- 

tion with Robert Penn Warren is 

abridged from The New York Times 

Book Review. 


Robert Penn Warren and his wife 
Eleanor Clark, herself a writer of 
distinction, live on a back country 
road in Fairfield, Connecticut, not 
far from Yale University, where 
Warren teaches. When the inter- 
viewer arrived, the couple was put- 
ting finishing touches on the plan- 
ning of a monster holiday gala, in- 
volving a couple of dozen weekend 
guests. Things calmed after a bit. 


' Warren, a lean-cheeked, lively-eyed 


man of medium build with an 


outdoorsman’s complexion and an 


air of dependable, long-range, good- 
for-the-duration sociability, laid 
more logs on the fire and mentioned 
the possibility of drink. Then we set- 
tled down to talk about his writing. 


+  & 


How does the poetry establishment 
take to a poet who regularly produces 
best-selling novels? 


Everything is appearances. It 
could look as though, having had 
some best-sellers, I decided to write 
a few poems. That is not the way itis. 
© 1977 by The New York Times Co. Reprinted by permission. 


I have ten books of poems, the same 
number of volumes of poetry as 
novels. I began with poetry. It’s 
where I am still. At first I thought 
novels were beneath contempt. It 
wasn’t until I began to know some 
fiction writers, Katherine Anne 
Porter, Caroline Gordon, Ford 
Madox Ford, that I realized they had 
the same sense of the insides of fic- 
tion that. John Ransom and Allen 
Tate had for the insides of poetry. 
Anyway, I don’t see a split be- 
tween fiction and poetry. Both 
originate in a certain feeling—a 
governing emotion. Both arecoming 
from the same place in the gut. For 
me the common denominator is al- 
ways an ethical issue. [The novel] AW 
the King’s Men began as a verse play. 
[The long verse play] Brother to 
Dragons was once in my mind a 
novel. My poems start with a feeling 
that could become poem or story. 
Everything starts from an observed 
fact of life and then the search be- 
gins for the isswe—the ethical or 
dramatic issue—in the fact. It’s no 
different in novels. Both fiction and 
poetry became—poetry very early 
—for me a way of life. But there isa 
difference. Poetry is a more direct 
way of trying to know the self, to 
make sense of experience—freer 
from place, so though all my novels 
have Southern settings, I have 
poems involving Crete, Italy, France 


‘and even Vermont-—or rather in- 


volving me and a relation to my life 
there. 
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In the Selected Poems everything 
seems to change when you come into 
the sequence called “Promises.” 


I remember the time. There was 
a time in the middle of the 1940s 
and for the next ten years when 
I couldn’t finish a poem. I started 
and I’d do three lines of one. Then 
another few lines—of another I 
could never finish. Then for some 
years we lived, in the summers, in a 
ruined sixteenth-century fortress 


on the Mediterranean, and it was an 


Eden—but an Eden with a bloody 
history of centuries. Everybody 
needs an Eden—at least once—but a 
special kind of complex Eden. Any- 
way I began to finish my poems, for 
the first time in ten years. 


As a Southerner yourself, what 
does it mean for the country to have a 
President from Georgia? 


It’s part of a long picture of the 
amalgamation of the country, one 
small thing in a very large process. 
I’m surprised the country has kept 
as many of its differences as it has 
over the last thirty-five years, with 
wars, television and all the rest of it, 


the mobility it’s had. But this is part . 


of the process that’s going to even 
everything out eventually. 


How do you feel about the amal- 
gamating? I only hope history can 
endure to tell people what the world, 
from 10,000 B.C. to now was like. 
Imagine never knowing anything 
different from 2076! 
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I don’t have any emotion about it. 
History is going along the way it 
goes, whatever way it goes; whether 
you grumble or not. And my notion is 
to try to live—live life now and make 
my little comments and bear an hon- 
est witness to my time. Here or else- 
where. Because nobody’s going to 
change it. 


Is that what “living with it” means 
to you? 


Yes, personally, there came a mat- 
ter of great crisis in my life....My 
wife’s a Yankee girl, and she said, 
“With the kind of boyhood you had, 
and you seemed to enjoy it so much, 
to have your children never, never, 
never to have known that world 
seems odd, and it will seem odd to 
them some day.” Even before she 
spoke I was thinking of going back. I 
have a brother in Kentucky and he 
said I’ll put a man on a farm for you 
to run things. I began to look for a 
place down there, but suddenly I saw 
it was a different world. The people 
aren’t the same people. Oh, more 
prosperous and all that, but not the 
kind I had known—with a civic 
sense, you might sey, and a certain 
personal worth. So we are stuck with 
a new world. With certain virtues, 
I’d be the first to grant, but perhaps 
some fatal defects. Maybe our chil- 
dren can save it. Many young people 
have that dream, thank God. Or at 
least the dream of saving them- 
selves by making something useful 
or beautiful, and loving the world 
God made. 
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ETHICS AND ENGINEERING 


By Anatole Broyard. 


Mr. Broyard reviews books regul arly 
for the daily New York Times, from 
which his review is reprinted. 


The Existential Pleasures of Engineer- 
ing. By Samuel C. Florman. St. Mar- 
tin’s Press. 160 pp. 


The engineer in our culture, says 
Samuel C. Florman, has been de- 
moted from hero to scapegoat. It 
seems only yesterday that he was 
delivering workers and housewives 
from drudgery with labor-saving 
machines. He designed trains, ocean 
liners and airplanes that enabled 
ever greater numbers of people to 
see the world. He provided inexpen- 
sive cars for picnics, sightseeing and 
weekend trips to the country. In 
1895, a leading engineer described 
the men of his profession as “the 
priests of a new epoch, without 


superstition.” Engineers were 


magicians who brought fertility to 
arid areas, who built breathtaking 
bridges and skyscrapers, who put 
man on the moon. 

This was the romance of engineer- 
ing, which eventually ended in disil- 
lusionment. Engineers began to be 
blamed for pollution of water and 
air; for machines that grew ever 
more expensive and less reliable. 
They were blamed for the hydrogen 
bomb, for napalm, for designing 
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sterile environments that divorced 
man not only from nature but also 
from life. According to The Existen- 
tial Pleasures of Engineering, the 
engineer came to be regarded as the 
hoodlum or evil agent of technology. 

The engineer is now the whipping 
boy of apocalyptic-minded sociol- 
ogists such as Jacques Ellul, Lewis 
Mumford, René Dubos, Charles A. 
Reich and Theodore Roszak. These 
anti-technologists, as Mr. Florman 
calls them, write as if technology, 
which is merely a means to an end, 
was itself responsible for that end. 
They forget, the author says, that 
every invention oftechnology is paid 
for and produced. by someone who 
wants to sell it and bought by some- 
one who chooses to own it. When 
they design the instruments of 
technology, engineers are only sup- - 
plying the demands of men, respond- 
ing to the Faustian hungers of life in 
the twentieth century. The 
machines they conceive are meant 
to be life-enhancing, Mr. Florman 
argues: the uses to which they are 
put are not determined by the inven- 
tors, but by the purchasers. 


The Primitive Ideal 


The anti-technologists are cam- 
paigning for a withdrawal from the 
“sterility” of modern “machine liv- 
ing.” Their ideals are the primitive 
tribe, the peasant community and 
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medieval society, which they hold up 
as examples of the unified life. With 
commendable moderation, Mr. 
Florman points out how sentimen- 
tal these pictures are and reminds 
us of some of the disadvantages of 
these alternatives. If life on a farmis 
so soul-satisfying, he asks, why are 
so many farmers giving it up? The 
superstitions of the Middle Ages 
—about the only entertainments 
available to the poor—were not 
noticeably superior to television. A 
case might be made out for bearbait- 
ing, cock-fighting and publie 
executions—but these are special 
tastes. ; 

In The Existential Pleasures of 
Engineering, the author disputes 
the charge that technology cuts the 
city dweller off from nature to a 
greater degree than ever before. 
Some of the poor in previous cen- 
turies never got out of the city in 
their whole lives. Their only contact 
with nature was in the open drains 
of the streets. 

Mr. Florman is puzzled by the con- 
tempt expressed by the anti- 
technologists for the pleasures of 
ordinary people that are made pos- 
sible by technological advances. He 
cites the “pathetic weekend,” as 
René Dubos calls it, during which 
city dwellers “fool” themselves into 
thinking that they are enjoying a 
drive in the country. Lewis Mumford 
qualifies a remark about workers 
with the phrase “if they were con- 
scious at all.” Tourism seems to be 
the béte noire of the anti-tech- 
nologists. Mr. Roszak calls it “one of 
the most destructive forms of pollu- 
tion.” Mr. Mumford observes that it 
“ruins every landscape and every 
historic site.” Charles Reich mocks 
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tourism as an extraneous feature of 
affluence. 

In defending engineering, the au- 
thor, who is one himself, argues that 
engineers are “makers,” who can 
hardly be expected to refuse to de- 
sign cars, planes or television sets. 
Perhaps, he suggests, if they were 
less “innocent,” the members of his 
profession might be able to foresee 
and prevent some of the misuses of 
their inventions. Some courses in 
the humanities, he slyly suggests, 
would probably relieve them of this 
unworldly innocence. 


A Fundamental Impulse 


His book argues rather convinc- 
ingly that man is a nervous animal 
who must always be doing some- 
thing. Engineering is one of the 
more rational results of that im- 
pulse. In any case, he says, the only 
answer to the ill effects of technol- 
ogy is to design a better technology. 
It is impossible to go back, for as T.S. 
Eliot wrote, “After such knowledge, 
what forgiveness?” 

Some sort of engineering impulse, 
the author believes, is fundamental 
in man. Throughout his history, 
homo sapiens has invented things to 
make his life easier. We can see this 
process, Mr. Florman adds, in chil- 
dren at play, and even in anthro- 
poids. Reminding us that the great 
medieval cathedrals were products 
of engineering, he feels that this 
should help refute the charge of 
spiritual alienation. Then there is 
the civil engineer, who works with 
water, shorelines, landscapes—who 
could be closer to physical nature 
than he is? 

' What the anti-technologists fear 


most, in the author’s opinion, is the 
accelerating demands of modern 
man. They are afraid of human de- 
sire run amok in a perpetual cry for 
Christmas presents. They may be 
right, Mr. Florman concedes, but it 
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isn’t enough simply to say to people 
that there is no Santa Claus. The 
trend now is to try fo persuade man 
that he—himself or his ‘‘iden- 
tity”’—is his best toy, but that re- 
mains to be seen. ~ 


CAN THE UNIVERSITY SURVIVE 


EQUAL ACCESS? 
By Sidney Hook 


Formerly chairman. of the philoso- 
phy department at New York Univer- 
sity, Sidney Hook is now a senior re- 
search fellow at the Hoover Institu- 
tion of Stanford University. He is the 
author of many books on philosophy, 
social thought, and higher education. 
His review is excerpted from Change 
magazine. 





On the Meaning of the-.University. 
Edited by Sterling M. McMurrin. Salt 
Lake City: University of Utah Press. 
133 pp. 


This is a significant volume. The 
six essays by Eric Ashby, Brand 
Blanshard, John Gardner, T.R. 
McConnell, Mina Rees, and David 
Pierpont Gardner—all of them with 
impressive experience as university 
professors or presidents—focus in 
one way or another on the problem 
that .dominates our era of mass 
higher education: Can the univer- 
sity preserve its unique function, 
which traditionally has distin- 
guished it from all other institu- 
tions, and still offer access to all citi- 
zens of the community? 

Copyright @ 1976 by Educational Change. 


Before attempting to answer, we 
must first seek to define the unique 
function of the university and de- 
termine its special character. About 
this there is general agreement 
among all the contributors. For 
Blanshard, the university is “the 
citadel of rationality”; for John 
Gardner, it is the source of “the 
deeper insights and understand- 
ings” that keep civilization alive and 
humane; for McConnell, the- en- 
largement of culture through the re- 
conciliation of reason and feeling; 
Rees calls it the locus of the ivory 
tower through which intellectual 
discipline is transmitted in the quest 
for truth; and Ashby refers to “a 
partnership of teachers and schol- 
ars engaged in the detached and 


disinterested study of intellectual 


systems.” 

None of the contributors main- 
tains that this is the only function or 
character of the university. But for 
allit is its central function. However 
successful academia may be as a 
training institute or a means of 
achieving social status or affluence, 
such virtues and distinctions ar 
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educationally irrelevant to its intel- 
lectual mission. 

We can now return to the ques- 
tion: Will mass education dilute or 
pollute what Ashby calls “the thin 
clear stream of excellence” that 
courses through the university and 
on which “society depends for inno- 
vation and statesmanship”? Only 
Blanshard gives a clear affirmative 
answer. For him “more” means not 
only a different education but a 
worse one. Neither money nor social 
class, nor race nor sex, he maintains, 
should have any bearing on admis- 
sion, only talent and brains. “Higher 
education must be reserved for 
those of unusual powers, and those 
alone, since to extend it to the rest is 
to destroy it.” Inthe present climate 
of opinion this is a brave answer 
even ifit must be qualified to do jus- 
tice to the legitimate expectations of 
those who do not measure up to the 
demands of scholarly excellence. 


Open Admissions 


The answers to the other con- 
tributors seem completely at vari- 
ance with Blanshard’s position. 
Rees makes a spirited defense of the 
policy of offering equal access to 
higher education as a means of re- 
dressing inequities in our society. 
Without denigrating the central 
function of the ivory tower in a uni- 
versity, she calls attention to the in- 
creasing importance of the mar- 
ketplace, and of national goals, in 
shifting priorities in research in sci- 
ence and engineering. She presents 
a sympathetic account of the open- 
admissions program at the City 
University of New York,:and she is 
skeptical of the claims made for lib- 
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eral education: “Are our routine 
preferences for a ‘maintenance of 
standards’ appropriate, or are they 
clichés that we should re-examine in 
the light of students’ needs?” She 
concludes with a restatement of “the. 
consuming issue” in higher educa- 
tion today: “Can we have excellence 
and equality or must we choose be- 
tween them?” Although her answer 
is not explicit, there is little doubt 
that, unlike Blanshard, she thinks 
we do not have to choose between 
excellence or equality, elite or mass 
education, intellectual distinction or 
mediocrizy. We can have both. 

The other contributors seem to be 
closer to Rees than to Blanshard. 
Nonethe.ess, if we look closely at the 
differences between the two posi- 
tions, the issue becomes rather 
blurred. All agree that the academic 
doors should be open at all times to 
those who meet minimal qualifica- 
tions, and that the fixed academic 
lock-step should be abandoned. But 
the question then becomes: Should 
the doors open only inward, or 
should those unable to meet appro- 
priate intellectual standards be 
dropped? And at what point? Those 
who believe it is possible to reconcile 
excellence and equality are inclined 
to deplore what they call the revolv- 
ing door. It is cruel and economical- 
ly wasteful, they argue, to fail too 
many, regardless of how equitable 
the procedures of evaluation. But 
how many is too many? 


The Question of Standards 


The question then takes another 
turn. Are there really universal, ob- 
jective intellectual standards by 
which achievements and distinc- 
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tions among students may be 
judged? If so, must we not also rec- 
ognize that there are different kinds 
of aptitude and therefore different 
standards of distinction? We can 
answer this affirmatively and agree 
with all the contributors that there 
should be many types or kinds of 
postsecondary educational insti- 
tutions—vocational, professional, 
cultural, polytechnical, community 
and junior colleges of all varieties. 
Whether we call them institutions of 
higher education and authorize 
them to award degrees is unimpor- 
tant, so long as they meet a genuine 
educational need. Such a multiple 
system recognizes the right of all 
citizens to an education beyond the 
elementary levels, but not necessar- 
ily the right to the same kind of edu- 
cation provided at the same time and 
at the same institution. 


Many Skills 


This brings us back to the central 
issue. Can the university, defined in 
terms of its unique function, ac- 
commodate on the same campus and 
in the same classrooms the variety 
of talents reflected in mass educa- 
tion? That is the real question on 
which no principled compromise is 
possible. It is what the dispute is 
really about. 

The case for the affirmative posi- 
- tion is stated most strongly by Eric 
Ashby, who believes that tradition 
and. modernity can be reconciled, 
that mediocre or modest talent can 
coexist with excellence. He stresses 
the fact that any university worthy 
of the name must have as “its first 
priority ... the detached study of in- 
tellectual systems.” But he re- 


pudiates the notion that this cur- 
riculum should constitute the exclu- 
sive educational discourse of uni- 
versities. University study should 
also embrace concern for “human 
systems,” which involves the acqui- 
sition not of skills with ideas but of 
skills with people, skills needed in 
political and other leadership roles. 
For him the argument for combining 
elite and mass education rests on the 
possibility and desirability of linking 
the study of intellectual and human 
systems in the curriculum of the 
university. 

Ashby maintains that the Ameri- 
can experience as well as the history 
of Oxford and Cambridge, those 
sanctuaries of elitism, proves that 
“excellence and mediocrity can coex- 
ist, sharing the same dormitories 
and cafeterias and central heating 
plants.” But I cannot see that this 
proves anything relevant to our 
purpose. For the question is: Can ex- 
cellence and mediocrity, to their 
mutual educational profit, share the 
same classrooms, lecture halls, lab- 
oratories, seminars, and teachers? 
Further, the mediocre or “pass” 
student of yesteryear had to meet 
the same admission requirements as 
his more gifted or ambitious com- 
rade—usually functional literacy in 
English, history, mathematics, and 
science—and some minimal but still 
respectable standards of achieve- 
ment. Today, as Rees confirms in her 
account of the experience at the City 
University of New York, to accom- 
modate the mass of students under 
the open-admissions program, it has 
been necessary to engage in exten- 
sive and costly remedial instruction 
for large numbers unable to survive 
the traditional curriculum even 
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- when it has been softened by an 
elective system and off-campus edu- 
cational projects. 


Remedial Education 


Such students are certainly en- 
titled to remedial education. Nor 
would Professor Blanshard or any 
reasonable and humane educator 
object to such remedial education 
were it conducted in night schools or 
other institutions intermediate be- 
tween secondary schools and col- 
leges. But for the university to 
undertake remedial education on a 
mass scale, to do what the high 
schools and in some cases the ele- 
mentary schools have failed to do 
—something unprecedented in the 
history of higher education—entails 
a sad waste of scarce educational 
resources. It leads either to the 
bitterness of disappointed expecta- 
tions or to a grade inflation and the 
concomitant lowering of standards 


tointellectually unacceptable levels. 


Democracy in education is not a 
narrow political concept. It implies 
the right of all students to that kind 


and degree of schooling that will 
enable them to develop to the full 
reach of their powers. The equal op- 
portunity for an education that soci- 
ety should provide does not require 
that everyone be given an equal or 
identical education. Higher educa- 
tion may be considered an elite edu- 
cation, but those to whom it is pro- 
vided are no more elite as citizens or 
human beings than their less well- 
endowed fellows. 

There is nothing incompatible 
with sound educational theory and 
practice in establishing plural in- 
stitutions that may be approached 
through plural paths in a society 
that conceives of learning as a 
lifetime endeavor. So long as the 


. same educational standards are 


equitably applied, it is perfectly 
legitimate for some institutions to 
seek a highly selected faculty to 
teach a highly selected student body 
for the ultimate benefit of the entire 
community. The quest for excellence 
and for universal access to higher 
education can be reconciled in no 
other way. 
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A NOTE TO THE READER 


had been speaking prose all his life. In a similar sense, we are all 
psychologists because in cur introspections about ourselves and 
our encounters with others we constantly make judgments about what is 
universal and what is variable :n human behavior. Psychology (and 
psychiatry) as formal] disciplines kad their origins in the late nineteenth 
century. But, as in the case of Sigmund Freud, their practitioners often 
found themselves drawing on the insights of playwrights like Sophocles 
and novelists like Dostoyevsky. And it is still not clear today whether 
we can make a science out of human behavior which is usually too elusive 
and ambiguous to be measured by laboratory techniques or mathe- 
matical formulae. | 


N character in one of Molière’s plays was delighted to discover that he 


Yet the passion to understand ourselves is irrepressible. Psychologists 
today are concerned with a vast range of issues—from the effects of 
crowding and the processes of memory to differences between the sexes 
-and the nature of intelligence. But the field which interests the largest 
number of professionals and layme2n is psychotherapy, the art or science 
of making people feel better in their minds about themselves and their 
capacity for a satisfying life. Several articles in our special section ex- 
amine the plethora of current psychotherapies, the images of man they 
assume, and the interrelationshir of our bodies and our feelings. Julius 
Segal finds, that specific doctrine is less important than the empathetic 
qualities of the therapist, while Sigmund Koch argues that the subtlety 
and variety of human personalizy demand a tact and humility that 
therapists too often lack. ) 


One of the most impressive contributions to our understanding of our- 
selves (and therefore to the potential effectiveness of therapy) is to be 
found in Erik Erikson’s identification of eight major stages in the human 
life cycle, described here by David Elkind. Dr. Erikson’s combination of 
observation, empathy, and intuiticn may not be science, but it represents 
a kind of wisdom that serves our human needs nearly as well. 


N.G. 


special section | | | : 
Psychology and Human Nature 


ERIK ERIKSON’S EIGHT AGES OF MAN 
By David Elkind 


The author finds in Erik Erikson’s detailed 
mapping of the human life cycle some of the 
most important contributions to psychoanalysis 
and to psychology generally in the postwar 
| years. Unlike Freud, Erikson believes that an 
individual’s character is not formed irrevocably 
in childhood, but rather is subject to profound 
change at every stage of life. His theory of the 
adolescent “identity crisis” has become widely 
accepted by both professionals and laymen. 
David Elkind is professor of psychology, 
psychiatry and education at the University of 
Rochester in New York State and heads a school 
for children with special problems. Three new - 
books by Professor Elkind are scheduled for 
publication in 1978: Development of the Child 
(with I.B. Weiner), The Child and Society (a col- 
lection of essays), and The Child’s Reality. 





Erik Erikson 


psychoanalyst in America today. His books are used in 
dnearly all the departments of psychology and psychiatry 
around the country; and his descriptions of the eight stages in the 
human life cycle—each with its own problems and conflicts—is pre- 
sented in almost every textbook of human development, education 
and social work. The phrase “identity crisis’ which Erikson intro- 
duced more than a quarter century ago to explain especially the 
adolescent period of internal stress, has become an accepted and 
familiar part of the American idiom. His emphasis on the problems 
unique to adolescents and adults has helped to rectify the earlier 
one-sided emphasis on childhood as the beginning and end of per- 
sonality development. 

Erikson’s most recent psycho-historical and psycho-social’ writ- 
ings have also won acclaim. His study of Young Man Luther (1958) 
was the inspiration for a Broadway play and his book Gandhis Truth 
(1969) won both a Pulitzer Prize and the National Book Award in the 
category of philosophy and religion. In recent years Erikson has 
written on a variety of general issues. His latest book, for example, 
Toys and Reasons (1976), deals with the origins of political imagina- 
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tion in childhood play. While Erikson does not regard adult behavior 
as merely derivative of childhood events, he finds significant paral- 
lels between children’s games and adult “game-plans,”’ between the 
repetitiousness of some childish play and the ritualism of such polit- 
ical forms as voting'and the installation of officials. 

It is important to emphasize that Erikson’s contributions are 
genuine advances- in psychoanalysis in the sense that Erikson ac- 
cepts and builds upon many of the basic tenets of Freudian theory. 
In this regard Erikson differs from Sigmund Freud’s early cowork- 
ers such as Carl Jung and Alfred Adler who, when they broke with 
Freud, rejected his theories and substituted their own. Likewise, 
Erikson also differs from the so-called neo-Freudians such as Karen 
Horney, Abram Kardiner and Harry Stack Sullivan who (mistakenly 
as it turned out) assumed that Freudian theory had nothing to say 
about man’s relation to society and to culture. While it is true that 
Freud emphasized sexuality, he did so to counteract the rigid sex- 
ual taboos of his time which, at that point in history, were frequent- 
ly the cause ofneuroses. In his later writings, however, Freud began 
to concern himself with the executive agency of the personal- 
ity, namely the ego, which is also the repository of the individual’s 
attitudes and concepts about himself and his world. It is with 
the psycho-social development of the ego that Erikson’s observa- 
tions and thecretical constructions are primarily concerned. Erik- 
son has thus b2en able to introduce innovations into psychoanalytic 
theory without either rejecting or ignoring Freud’s monumental 
contribution. 


An Unconventional Career 


The person who accomplished this notable feat is a handsome man, 
now in his mid-70s, whose white hair, moustache, resonant accent 
and gentle manner are reminiscent of such early film actors as Jean 
Hersholt and Paul Muni. Although he is warm and outgoing with 
friends, Erikson is a rather shy man who is uncomfortable in the 
spotlight of public recognition. This trait, together with ethical re- 
servations about making public even disguised case material, may 
help to account for Erikson’s initial reluctance to publish his obser- 
vations and conceptions (his first book, Childhood and Society, 
appeared in 1950, when he was 48). 

In recent years this reluctance to publish has diminished and he 
has been appearing in print at an increasing pace. He has so far , 
published six works (in addition to the biographical studies of 
Luther and Gandhi), among which Childhood and Society has had 
the most far-reaching influence in psychological thinking. Despite 
the accolades and recognition these books have won for him, Erikson 
is still surprised at the popular interest they have generated andisa 
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little troubled about the possibility of being misunderstood and mis- 
_ interpreted. While he would prefer that his books spoke for them- 
selves and that he was left out of the picture, he has had to accede to 
popular demand for more information about himself and his work. 
The course of Erikson’s professional career has been as diverse as- 

it has been unconventional. He was born in Frankfurt, Germany, in 
. 1902 of Danish parents. Although urged by his physician-stepfather 
‘to study medicine, Erikson became an artist instead—an artist who 
did portraits of children. He settled in Vienna where he met Freud on 
informal occasions, and where he also undertook and completed 
psychoanalytic training. Even at the outset of his career Erikson 
gave evidence of the breadth of his interests and activities by being 
trained and certified as a Montessori teacher. Not surprisingly, in 
view of that training, Erikson’s first articles deal with psycho- 
analysis and education. l 

-It was while in Vienna that Erikson met and married Joan Moivat 
Serson, an American artist who has since become a consultant and 
writer on mental health. They came to America in 1933 when Erik- 
son was invited to practice and teach in Boston. Erikson was, in fact, 
one of the first child analysts in the Boston area. During the next 
two decades he held clinical and academic appointments at Harvard, 
Yale and Berkeley. In 1951 he joined a group of psychiatrists and 
psychologists who moved to Stockbridge, Massachusetts to start a 
new program at the Austen Riggs Center, a private residential 
treatment center for disturbed young people. Erikson remained at 
Riggs until 1961 when he was appointed professor of human de- 
velopment and lecturer on psychiatry at Harvard. In 1971, he retired 
from Harvard and moved to Northern California where he continues 
to write and to consult at clinics and universities. 


American Indians and War Veterans 


Perhaps because he had been an artist first, Erikson has never 
been a conventional psychoanalyst. When he was seeing children, 
for example, he always insisted on visiting his young patients’ 
homes and on having dinner with the families. Likewise, in the 
1930s, he decided to do field work on Indian reservations in South 
Dakota and Northern California. His reports on these experiences 
revealed his special gift for sensing and entering into the world 
views and modes of thinking of cultures other than his own. 

It was while he was working with the Indians that Erikson began 
to note syndromes which he could not explain within the confines of 
traditional .psychoanalytic theory. Central to many an adult 
Indian’s emotional problems seemed to be his sense of uprootedness 
and lack of continuity between his present life style and that por- 
trayed in tribal history. Not only did the Indian sense a break with 
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the past, but he could not identify with the future offered by assimi- 
lation to the values of white culture. The problems faced by such 
men, Erikson recognized, had to do with the ego and with culture 
and only incidentally with the sexual drives emphasized by Freud. 
The impressions Erikson gained while on the reservations were 
reinforced when, during World War II, he worked at a Veterans 
Rehabilitation Center in San Francisco. Many of the soldiers he and 
his colleagues saw seemed not to fit the traditional “shell shock” 
eases of World War I. Rather it seemed to Erikson that many of 
these men had lost the sense of who and what they were. They were 
having troublz reconciling their activities, attitudes and feelings as 
soldiers with zhe activities, attitudes and feelings they had known 
before the war. Accordingly, while these men may well have had 
difficulties wizh repressed or conflicted drives, their main problem 
seemed to be, as Erikson came to speak of it at the time, a problem 
of “identity ccnfusion.” ‘ 


The Eight Stages of Man 


It was almost a decade before Erikson conceptualized the implica- 
tions of his clinical observations in Childhood and Society. In that 
book, the summation of fifteen years of experience and research, he 
made three major contributions to the study of the human ego. First, 
he suggested that side by side with the stages of psychosexual 
development described by Freud (the oral, anal, phallic, and genital) 
were psycho-social stages of ego development, in which the individ- 
ual had to establish new basic orientations to himself and his so- 
cial world. Secondly, he argued that personality development did 
not stop at adolescence, but continued throughout the whole life 
cycle. Finally, he held that each stage had a positive as well as a 
negative component. 

Much about these contributions—and about Erikson’s way of 
thinking—can be understood by looking at his scheme of life stages. 
Erikson identifies eight stages in the human life cycle, in each of 
which a new dimension of “social interaction” becomes possible 
—that is, anew dimension in a person’s interaction with himself, and 
with his social environment. . 

Trust vs. Mistrust. The first stage in the Eriksonian scheme cor- 
responds to the oral stage in classical psychoanalytic theory and 
usually extends through the first year of life. In Erikson’s view, the 
new dimension pf social interaction that emerges during this period 
is basic trust at the one extreme and mistrust at the other. The 
degree to which the child comes to trust the world, other people and 
himself depends to a considerable extent upon the quality ofthe care 
that he receives. The infant whose needs are met when they arise, 
whose discomfcrts are quickly removed, who is cuddled, fondled, 
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played with and talked to, develops a sense of the world as a safe 
place to be and of people as helpful and dependable. When, however, 
the care is inconsistent, inadequate and rejecting, it fosters a basic 
mistrust, an attitude of fear and suspicion on the part of the infant 
towards the worldin general and people in particular that will carry 
through to later stages of development. 

It should be said at this point that the problem of basic trust- 
versus-mistrust is not resolved once and for all during the first year 
of life: it arises again at each successive stage of development. 
There is both hope and danger in this. The child who enters school 
with a sense of mistrust may come to trust a particular'teacher 
who has taken the trouble to make herself trustworthy; with this 
second chance, he overcomes his early mistrust. On the other hand, 
the child who comes through infancy with a vital sense of trust 
can still have his sense of mistrust activated at a later stage if, 
say, his parents are divorced and separated under acrimonious 
circumstances. : 


Achieving a Balance 


Autonomy vs. Doubt. Stage two spans the second and third years 
of life, the period which Freudian theory calls the anal stage. Erik- 
son sees here the emergence of autonomy. This development builds 
upon the child’s new motor and mental abilities. At this stage the 
child cannot only walk but also climb, open and close, drop, push, 
pull, hold and let go. The young child takes pride in these new 
accomplishments and wants to do everything himself, whether it be 
pulling the wrapper off a piece of candy, selecting the vitamin out of 
the bottle or flushing the toilet. If parents recognize the young 
child’s need to do what he is capable of doing at his own pace and in 
his own time, then he develops a sense that he is able to control his. 
muscles, his impulses, himself and not insignificantly, his: 
environment—the sense of autonomy. l 

When, however, his caretakers’ are impatient and do for him 
what the child is capable of doing himself, they reinforce a sense of 
shame and doubt. To be sure, every parent has rushed a child at 
times and children are hardy enough to forgive such lapses. It is only 
when caretaking is consistently overprotective and criticism of 
“accidents” (whether these be wetting, soiling, spilling or break- 
ing things) is harsh and unthinking that the child comes toan 
excessive sense of shame with respect to other people and an 
excessive sense of doubt with respect to his own abilities to control 
his world and himself. ` 

If the child leaves this stage with less autonomy ee shame or 
deubt, this will negatively bias his later attempts at autonomy in 
adolescence and adulthood. Contrariwise, the child who moves 
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through this stage with his sense of autonomy buoyantly outbalanc- 
ing his feelinzs of shame and doubt is well prepared to be autono- 
mous at later phases in the life cycle. Again, however, the balance of 
autonomy to shame and doubt set up during this period can be 
changed in either positive or negative directions by later events. 

Initiative ve. Guilt. In this third stage (usually ages four to five) 
the preschool child is now pretty much a master of his body and can 
ride a tricycle, run, cut and hit. He can thus initiate motor activities 
of various sorts on his own and no longer merely responds to or 
imitates the actions of other children. The same holds true for his 
language and fantasy activities. Accordingly, Erikson argues that 
the social dimension that appears at this stage has initiative at one 
of its poles ard guilt at the other. 

Whether th= child leaves this stage with his sense of initiative far 
outbalancing his sense of guilt depends to a considerable extent 
upon how parents respond to his self-initiated activities. Children 
who are given much freedom and opportunity to initiate motor play 
such as running, bike riding, sliding, skating, tussling and wrestling 
have their sense of initiative reinforced. Initiative is also reinforced 
when parents answer their children’s questions (intellectual initia- 
tive) and do not deride or inhibit fantasy for play activity. On the 
other hand, if parents make the child feel that his motor activity is 
bad, that his questions are a nuisance and that his play is silly and 
stupid, then they foster a sense of guilt over self-initiated activities 
in general thet will persist through later life stages. 


Early School Years 


Industry vs. Inferiority. Stage four is the age period from six to 
eleven,. the elementary school years (described by classical 
psychoanalysis as the latency phase). It is a time during which the 
child’s love for the parent of the opposite sex and rivalry with the 
same sexed parent are quiescent. It is also a period during which the 
child becomes capable of deductive reasoning, and of playing and 
learning by rules. It is not until this period, for example, that chil- 
dren can really play marbles, checkers and other “take turn” games 
that require the obedience to rules. Erikson argues that the psycho- 
social dimension that emerges during this period has a sense of 
industry at one extreme and a sense of inferiority at the other. 

The term industry nicely captures a dominant theme of this 
elementary period during which the concern with how things are 
made, how they work and what they do predominates. It is the 
Robinson Crusoe age in the sense that the enthusiasm and minute 
detail with waich Crusoe describes his activities appeals to the 
child’s own budding sense of industry. When children are encour- 
aged in their efforts to make, do, or build practical things (whether it 
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be to.construct tree houses or airplane models—or to cook, bake or 
sew), are allowed to finish their products, and are praised and re- 
warded for the results, then the sense of industry is enhanced. 
Contrariwise, parents who see their children’s efforts at making and 
doing as “mischief” and as simply “making a mess” help to en- 
courage the child’s sense of inferiority. | 

During the elementary school years, however, the child’s world 
includes more than the home. Now social institutions other than the 
family come to play a central role in the developmental crises of the 
individual. (Here Erikson introduced still another advance in 
psychoanalytic theory which heretofore concerned itself only with 
the effects of the parents’ behavior upon the child’s development). A 
child’s school experiences contribute significantly to his balance of 
industry and inferiority. The child, for example, with a below aver- 
age I.Q. (Intelligence Quotient) of 80'to 90 has a particularly trauma- 
tic school experience even when his‘sense of industry is rewarded 
and encouraged at home. He is “too bright” to be in special classes 
but “too slow” to compete with children of average ability. Conse- 
quently he experiences constant failures in his academic efforts that 
reinforce a sense of inferiority. 

On the other hand, the child who had his sense of industry dero- 
gated at home can have it revitalized at school through the offices of . 
a sensitive and committed teacher. Whether the child develops a 
sense of industry or inferiority, therefore, no longer depends solely 
on the caretaking efforts of the parents but on the actions and offices 
of other adults as well. 


The Adolescent Crisis of Identity 


Identity vs. Role Confusion. When the child moves into adoles- 
cence (roughly the ages 12-18) he encounters, according to tradi- 
tional psychoanalytic theory, a reawakening of the “family ro- 
mance” problem of early childhood. His means of resolving the prob- 
lem is to seek and to find a romantic partner of his own generation. 
While Erikson does not deny this aspect of adolescence, he points out 
that there are other problems as well. The adolescent matures men- 
tally as well as physiologically and, in addition to the new feelings, 
sensations and desires he experiences as a result of changes in his 
body, he develops a multitude of new ways of looking at and thinking ~ 
about the:-world. Among other things, adolescents can now think 
about other people’s thinking and wonder about what other people 
think of them. At the same time adolescents can conceive of ideal. ° 
families, religions and societies which they then compare with the 
imperfect families, religions and societies of their own experience. 
Finally adolescents become capable of constructing or adopting 
theories and philosophies that will bring all the conflicting aspects of 
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society into & harmonious whole. The adolescent, in a word, is an 
impatient idealist who believes that it is as easy to realize an ideal as 
it is to imagine it. 

Erikson believes that the new interpersonal dimension that 
emerges during this period has to do with a sense of ego identity at 
the positive end and a sense of role confusion at the negative end. 
That is to say, given the adolescent’s new found integrative abilities, 
his task is to bring together all of the things he has learned about 
himself as a son, as a student, an athlete, a friend, a scout, a news- 
paper boy and so on, and integrate these different images of himself 
into a whole that makes sense and that shows continuity with the 
past while preparing for the future. To the extent that the young 
person succeeds in this endeavor, he arrives at a sense of psycho- 
social identity, a sense of who he is, where he has been and where 
he is going. 

In contrast zo the earlier stages, where parents play a more or less 
direct role in the determination of the result of the development 
crises, the influence of parents during this stage is much more indi- 
rect. If the ycung person reaches adolescence with, thanks to his 
parents, a vital sense of trust, autonomy, Initiative and industry, 
then his chances of arriving at a meaningful sense of ego identity are 
much enhanced. The reverse, of course, holds true for the young 
person who erters adolescence with considerable mistrust, shame, 
doubt, guilt and inferiority. Preparation for a successful adoles- 
cence, and the attainment of an integrated sense of psycho-social 
identity, must therefore, begin in the cradle. . 


Confusion of Reles 


When, either because of an unfortunate childhood or difficult so- ` 
cial circumstances, the young person cannot attain a sense of per- 
sonal identity, he shows a certain amount ofrole confusion—a sense 
of not knowing what one is, where one belongs or who one belongs to. 
Such confusion is a frequent symptom in delinquent young people. 
Promiscuous adolescent girls often seem to have a fragmented sense 
of personal identity wherein they experience their sexual behavior 
as discontinucus with their intelligence and value systems. Some 
young people seek a “negative identity” an identity opposite to the 
' one prescribed for them by their family and friends. Having an 
identity as a “delinquent” or as a “hippie” or even as an “acid head” 
may sometimes be preferable to having no identity at all. 

Failure to establish a clear sense of personal identity at adoles- 
cence does not guarantee perpetual failure. On the other hand, the 
person who atzains a working sense of ego identity in adolescence 
will of necessity encounter challenges and threats to that identity as 
he moves through life. Erikson, perhaps more than any other per- 
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sonality theorist, has emphasized that life is constant change and 
that solving problems at any particular stage in life is not a guaran- 
tee against the occurrence of new problems or against the finding of 
new solutions to earlier problems at later stages. 


Midlife Conflicts 


Intimacy vs. Isolation. Stage six in the life cycle is young adult- 
hood, roughly the period of courtship and early family life that 
extends from late adolescence till early middle age. For this stage, 
and the stages described hereafter, classical psychoanalysis has 
nothing new or major to say. For Erikson, however, the previous 
attainment of a sense of persona! identity and the engagement in 
productive work that marks this period gives rise to a new inter- 
personal dimension of intimacy at the one extreme and isolation 
at the other. 

When Erikson speaks of intimacy he means more than love- 
making alone; he means the ability to share with and care about 
another person without fear of losing oneself in the process. In the 
case of intimacy, as in the case of identity, success or failure no 
longer depends directly upon the parents but only indirectly as they 
have contributed to the individual’s success at the earlier stages. 
Here too, as in the case of identity, social conditions may help or 
hinder the establishment of a sense of intimacy. Likewise, intimacy 
need not involve sexuality; it includes the relationship between 
friends. Soldiers who have fought together under the most 
dangerous circumstances often develop a sense of commitment to 
one another that exemplifies intimacy in its broadest sense. If a 
sense of intimacy is not established with friends or a marriage 
partner, the result, in Erikson’s view, is a sense of isolation—of being 
alone without anyone to share with or care for. 

Generativity vs. Self-Absorption. This seventh stage—mid- 
dle age, or roughly the period when children have become adolescent 
and the parents have become established in their work or profession 
—brings with it the potential for a new dimension, with generativity 
at one end or self-absorption and stagnation at the other. 

What Erikson means by generativity is that the person begins to 
be concerned with others beyond his immediate family, with future 
generations and the nature of the society and world in which they 
will live. Generativity, then, does not reside only in parents and can 
be found in any individual who actively concerns himself with the 
welfare of young people and with making the world a better place for 
future generations to live and to work. Those who fail to establish a 
sense of generativity fall into a state of self-absorption where their 
own personal needs and comforts are their predominant concern. 
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Integrity vs. Despair. The eighth and last stage inthe Eriksonian . 
scheme corresponds roughly to the period when the individual’s 
major efforts are nearing completion and when there is time for 
reflection—ani for the enjoyment of grandchildren, if any. The 
psycho-social dimension that comes into prominence during this 
` phase has integrity on the one end and a sense of despair on the 
other. The sense of integrity arises from the individual’s ability to 
look back on h.s life with a high degree of satisfaction. At the other - 
extreme is the individual who looks back upon his life as a series of 
missed opportunities and missed directions. Now in the twilight 
_ years he realizes that it is too late to start again. For such a person 

the inevitable result is a sense of despair at what might have been. 


New Contributions to Psychoanalysis 


These then are the major stages in the life cycle as described by 
Erikson. The significance of these stages for our traditional ways of 
looking at personality development and at emotional disturbances 
in adults is fer-reaching. By describing stages of personality de- 
velopment bey ond those of childhood, Erikson has suggested that 
there are emctional crises that are unique to each stage of life 
including middle age and maturity. Such a position frees the clini- 
' clan to treat adult emotional problems as failures, in part at least, to ` 
solve genuinely adult personality crises and not, as heretofore, as 
mere residuals to infantile frustrations and conflicts. . 

This view of personality growth, moreover, takes someoftheonus - 
for successful development off the parents and takes account of the 
role which the person himself and society play in the formation of an 
individual personality. Finally, extending the traditional view of 
psychoanalysi3, Erikson has offered hope for us all by demonstrat- 
ing that each phase of growth has its strengths as well as its weak- 
nesses, and that failures at one stage of development can be rectified 
by successes at later stages.. 

Perhaps Erixson’s innovations in psychoanalytic theory are best 
exemplified in his psycho-historical writings in which he combines 
‘psychoanalytia insight with a true histori¢al imagination. After the 
publication of Childhood and Society in 1950, Erikson undertook the 
application of his scheme of the human life cycle to the study of 
historical pereons. He wrote a series of brilliant essays on men as 
varied as Maxim Gorky, George Bernard Shaw and Freud himself. 
These studies were not narrow case histories but rather reflected 
Erikson’s remarkable grasp of Europe’s social and political history 
as well as of ita literature. In each of these essays, the figures were 
shown as true historical persons whose lives reflected on and were 
reflected by the times in which they lived. These biographical 
sketches, like Erikson’s later full scale biographies, are a rare 
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species in psychoanalytic personality portraiture because they 
make acontribution to history as well as to the theory of personality. 

His ventures into psychobiography reached their culmination in 
two book-length studies of the father of Protestantism, Martin 
Luther, and the apostle of non-violence, Mahatma Gandhi. It is 
interesting to note that in both cases there were elements in 
Erikson’s own life' that paralleled the crises in the lives of his 
subjects—the crisis of professional identity in Luther and the crisis 
of generativity (the mature concern with future generations) in 
Gandhi’s first non-violent protest in India at the age of forty-eight, 
the same age at which Erikson published his first book, Childhood 
and Society. 

Despite the wide and international recognition of Erikson’s con- 
tribution to psychiatry, psychology, education and social work, not 
all of Erikson’s formulations have met with uncritical acceptance. 
Psychologists Douvan and Adelson argue, in The Adolescent Ex- 
perience, that while Erikson’s identity theory may hold true for 
boys, it doesn’t for girls. Their argument is based on findings which 
suggest that girls postpone identity consolidation until after mar- 
riage (and intimacy) have been established. Such postponement oc- 
curs, say the authors, because a woman’s identity is partially de- 
fined by the identity of the man she marries. 

Erikson has also been criticized for having an overly optimistic 
view of mankind and of man’s self-healing powers. But one could 
argue in return that the Eriksonian view is a healthy counterpoise 
to the overly negative view of man that is held by the classical 
Freudians. In any event, there is evidence that Erikson’s theories 
are having a rejuvenating influence on psychoanalysis. Younger 
analysts are today proclaiming a new freedom to see Freud in histor- 
ical perspective, to recognize his greatness without accepting his 
doctrines in their entirety. In the work of Erik Erikson, 
psychoanalysis has taken on a vigor it has not known for some time, 
and has extended its insights to the adult personality and to the 
broad canvas of history. 
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THE ART AND SCIENCE 
OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


By Julius Segal 


Are there common elements that underly the 
dozens of approaches to psychotherapy cur- 
rently in vogue? What are the differences of 
theory and praccice among the major schools 
~——psychoanalysis, behavior thérapy, group 
therapy, and the aumanistic approach? What do 
we know about the effectiveness of psycho- 
therapy and abcut the qualities that make a 
good therapist? These are some of the ques- 
tions Dr. Segal attempts to answer in the fol- 
lowing article. 

Julius Segal is a psychologist on the staff of 
the National Institute of Mental Health, where 
he directs scientific and public information ac- 
tivities. He was editor-in-chief of the Institute’s 
survey volume, Research in the Service of Mental 
Health. He is the co-author (with Gay Luce) of 
Sleep and Insomnia, and his new book on child 
development and mental healthis scheduled for 
publication in 1978. 





chiatrist’3 office and closes the door behind him. He seats 
himself in a large, upholstered chair; the psychiatrist sits 
nearby, facing him. For 50 minutes (psychiatrists usually enjoy a 
ten-minute respite between appointments), these two human 
beings—one a calm helper and the other desperately seeking help 
—talk and react to one another. 

This apparenzly simple and straightforward scene is the setting 
for what is, in reality, the infinitely complex process known as 
psychotherapy. The details may vary. The psychotherapist may bea 
psychologist or social worker rather than a psychiatrist; the patient 
may be a young delinquent rather than a middle-aged neurotic; the 
chair may be revlaced by a couch. Or, increasingly, the patient may 
be one of a group. But the essential process is the same—intended, in 
the words of psychiatrist J.C. Whitehorn, to help the patient “to work 
well, to feel wel, and to expect well.” . 

There is, of course, nothing new about man’s attempts to influence 
his fellow man’s behavior through communication. Throughout re- 


N citric anxiety-ridden man walks tensely into a psy- 
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corded history, societies have identified those specialists (wise men, 
philosophers, faith healers, witch doctors) whose interventions 
might cure the troubled spirit. 

Little more than a half century ago, however, in the fertile mind of — 
Sigmund Freud, the process of psychotherapy as an organized, cir- 
cumscribed psychological system was born. Trained in either 
medicine, psychology, or a related discipline, the psychotherapist 
—with nothing more than words and silences and gestures as his 
tools—seeks to alter another man’s painful perceptions of the world, 
to influence his behavior and make him a happier, more productive 
human being. 


The Therapeutic Process 


What transpires in the psychotherapeutic process? 

What is the mysterious relationship between the healer of spirits 
and his patient all about? 

While psychotherapists would undoubtedly vary in their answers, 
few would disagree with the summary by Jerome D. Frank of Johns 
Hopkins University, a veteran student of psychotherapy. 


The patient’s experience in the therapeutic relationship is as- 
sumed to be a sample in microcosm of significant factors that 
brought on or relate to his problems. Observing the patient’s 
behavior (both verbal and nonverbal), and using his empathic 
understanding of the patient’s behavior in relation to himself, 
the therapist comments on what he observes. The patient, wit- 
nessing the same behavior, and viewing it in the light of the 
therapist’s comments as well as in the light of his own reaction, is 
now in a position to reevaluate his own past behavior and to 
prepare for or begin to change. While all the factors involved in 
change are not clear, it is assumed to involve the general princi- 
ples of learning. 


In its clinical objectivity, Dr. Frank’s description, however accu- 
rate, does not capture the human drama—and often the considera- 
ble human suffering—which surrounds the experience of psycho- 
therapy. To do go, it is necessary to consider the circumstances that 
propel individuals to seek the help of a therapist. 


Reasons for Psychotherapy 


The motivation to undergo psychotherapy is, in some cases, ad- 
mittedly superficial—either boredom, for example, or simple curi- 
osity. No one in the field would regard these as compelling rea- 
sons for initiating what is typically an emotionally painful and 
costly process. Dr. Frank has identified the more typical occa- 
sions for treatment. 
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‘The patient comes to therapy because of a variety of life experi- 
ences that have made him uncomfortable, unhappy, or have 
placed him under stress. His desires to be without psychological 
pain and to achieve a state of greater psychological well-being 
motivate him to seek help, and serve as significant forces in 
effecting changes throughout the therapeutic process. 


The most seasoned psychiatrists are still unable to provide a clear 
dividing line between “sick” and “well” where mental health is 
concerned. There is, therefore, no universal cue for therapy. Emo- 
tions and attitudes are not like blood and flesh, and no accurate test 
exists to tell when the psyche is significantly wounded. 

Each person has a threshold for stress, and each one must, there- 
fore, gauge when his resources have been played out, his emotional 
pain is sharp enough, the price paid in troubled human relations 
heavy enough to seek help. There are, however, some important 
signposts—among them undue, prolonged anxiety; acute conflicts 
—either internal or interpersonal; depression that hangs on; self- 
destructive thoughts and behavior; abrupt changes in mood and be- 
havior; and chronic physical illness caused by tension and stress. 


Mind and Bedp 


Not all psychological symptoms, of course, originate from emo- 
tional conflicts and stress. Before initiating psychotherapy, it is 
more important than many realize that physical bases for emotional 
complaints be ruled out. Too few patients and their doctors have. 
recognized that psychosomatic medicine is a two-way street—that 
while a persor’s state of mind can influence the body’s functions, the 
reverse is equally true. Many unsuspecting patients have been 
launched into months, even years, of psychotherapy when it was 
their malfunctioning thyroids, livers, or ovaries, not their psycholog- 
ical conflicts, zhat were causing prolonged anxiety or depression. 

The intimate tie between “soma” and “psyche” has been 
dramatized in the past two decades by pharmacotherapy—the drug 
treatment of emotional problems. Such therapy is hardly new. In 
Homer’s Odyssey, Penelope used a drug to dull her grief for her long ‘ 
absent husbard, and the fact that a drug may affect human behavior 
is known routinely by all of us in our daily lives. We have all swal- 
lowed aspirins to relieve the pain and emotional tensions of 
headache; the crying infant, writhing with the distress of colic, 
becomes drowsy and contented after a few drops of a mild sedative; 
and uncoordinated and often bizarre behavior results when a person 
has too many alcoholic drinks. 

Although such observations of the effects of drugs on behavior are 
centuries old, the science of psychopharmacology—the methodical 
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study of the relationship between drugs and behavier—has come to 
the fore only in the past decade. 

There is little question that the use of psychotropic drugs—drugs 
producing palpable effects on mood and behavior—has not only 
shortened the mentally ill patient’s stay in the hospital, but has . 
allowed treatment and rehabilitation in the community. Increas- 
ingly, acutely ill patients are being treated in the community pro- 
grams of general hospitals and clinics rather than in the large men- 
tal hospitals. 


In the treatment of less serious and by far more prevalent com- 
plaints, however, it is psychotherapy rather than drugs that con- 
tinues to provide the primary resource for help among millions seek- 
ing to achieve relief from symptoms and to regain control of their 
lives. Today the field of psychotherapy is marked by traditional 
approaches, and by an often bewildering array of newer treatments 
as well. As a result, a prospective patient is often immobilized in the 
- search for help. 

Many of the differences among the psychotherapies are subtle and 
of little significance. There are, however, a few basic differences in 
philosophy and technique that mark the field, important not only 
theoretically and historically, but—for the prospective patient—in 
acutely personal terms as well. 


Psychoanalytic Treatment 


Psychoanalysis—the first of the therapies—has undergone some 
changes since Freud began the system, but those who practice 
analytic therapy still base their work on his original idea: that 
psychological problems cannot be solved without unearthing their 
emotional sources, hidden in the “unconscious.” Psychoanalysts 
proceed on the assumption that the most effective avenue for chang- 
ing an individual’s personality is through an exploration of uncon- 
scious motivation and drive. That usually means years of delving 
into the patient’s history, attempting to expose and then undo basic 
conflicts. For the analyst those conflicts are likely to be buried in 
childhood, and to be tinged with sexual repression. | 

The lack of objective research data from the private consultation 
rooms of the earliest analysts did not inhibit the wide acceptance of 
their ideas. Slowly, however, strictly Freudian notions have been 
altered and embellished. Among Freud’s modern interpreters and 
followers, there have been acknowledgements that not everything 
a person becomes is due to subterranean psychic forces. The 
individual’s natural endowment—the forces of genetics—and his 
culture may also be at work. 

Alfred Adler, more than any other ofthe psychoanalytic school, for 
example, stressed the importance of physical factors in social and 
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emotional development. Children who are born deformed, he pointed 
out, are constantly comparing themselves with the “normals” and 
trying to compensate for their physical handicaps. Their per- 
_ sonalities are molded by their constant need to compensate, and the 
result is often the now well-known “inferiority complex.” Family 
position can similarly cause such a complex, taught Adler, with 
siblings stru geling to make up for their age and SR and developing 
emotional problems as a result. | 

Karen Horney also reinterpreted Freud, siate the emphasis 
from the child’s instincts to society, and arguing that neuroses arise 
from “adverse factors in the environment.” Childhood insecurity is 
the root of later mental illness, according to Horney, and results 
when children develop a basic anxiety, “the feeling a child has of 
being isolated and helpless in a potentially hostile world.” Among 
the parental attitudes that can produce this insecurity in a child are 
domination, indifference, erratic behavior, disparagement, exces- 
sive admiration or protectiveness, unkept promises, and lack of reli- 
‘able warmth. Whatever the cause, a child’s insecurity often leads to 
an adulthood dominated by neurotic needs—for affection, achieve- 
ment, prestige, etc.—which are excessive and emotionally disabling. 


It was analyst Harry Stack Sullivan who directed attention tothe ^ 


child’s social relationships, suggesting that the young personality is 
affected profoundly by interactions not just with parents but also 
with siblings, peers, and all those “significant others’ who move in 
and out of the child’s life space. 

Even among therapists bound together by the label “psy- 
choanalyst,” it is clear that approaches may vary widely. In one 
respect, however, all are similar: Personal change is seen to be 
possible only through long-term, intensive treatment, and the un- 
covering and reshaping of defense mechanisms that have proved 
destructive of well-being. A transformation in the patient’s life can 
take place only by providing insight into the origin and meaning of 
old and smouldering conflicts. 


Behavior Therapy 


In sharp contrast.to psychoanalysts, a number of therapists 
have begun today to concentrate on removing the patient’s trouble- 
some symptoms directly, without probing their roots. In psycho-. 
analytic treatment, the patient is helped to see behind symptoms 
to their cause. Behavior therapists view symptoms instead as 
learned habits, and their goal is simply to help the patient get 
rid of old, self-defeating responses to stress and to learn new and 
healthier ones. 

A depressed person, for example, is typically beset by a perdé 
_view of his own abilities and a pessimistic attitude towards his 
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future. In one form of behavior therapy, therefore, the emphasis is 
on modifying cognitive behavior2?-that is, on reshaping habits of 
thought. Because the depressed person is so often ruled by self- 
recrimination rather than satisfaction and esteem, the therapist 
helps the sufferer to experience as much positive “feedback” (or 
response) as possible, and thus to reverse the chronic experience of 
failure. Patients are encouraged to participate in even the simplest 
tasks in which they can taste the feeling of success. In this way 
the victim begins to recognize and to‘counteract instinctive nega- 
tive thoughts. 


Fears and Phobias 


Therapy of the psychoanalytic type is most useful when the pa- 
tient has a long history of emotional and interpersonal problems, 
feels generally anxious or depressed, or is troubled by poor overall 
adjustment. Behavior therapy, in contrast, has proved most benefi- 
cial for those with isolated and well-defined complaints; many per- 
sons disabled by fears or phobias—for example, of closed places, or of . 
flying—have been helped significantly through behavior therapy. 
So, too, have those wishing to be rid of problem behavior such as too 
much drinking, shyness, or sexual malfunctions. 

In working with a patient riddled by fear of crowds, a behavior 
therapist would attempt to “desensitize” anxieties. The patient | 
would learn through conditioning to associate crowds not with pain- 
ful tension, but with pleasurable relaxation. 

The therapist would accomplish the task by having the patient 
practice exercises—pleasant thoughts and muscle relaxation tech- 
niques—that produce a feeling of utter calm and peace. Then, he 
might ask the patient to imagine a series of crowd scenes, sometimes 
showing photos to help. The scenes aren’t chosen at random; they 
escalate from the smallest crowd to the largest. , 

If, at any point in the exposure to crowd scenes, the patient shows 
tension, the scene is withdrawn, and back again he goes to the 
relaxation exercises. The offending scene is presented again and 
again, sometimes in a diluted or weaker form, until the patient can | 
“take it” without breaking a relaxed state. When he can absorb the 
most disturbed crowd scene without even a semblance of stress, he ~ 
will be “cured.” : 

Are patients able to transfer newly carnea Ca DACIIEE from, the 
therapist’s office to real life? The answer is “yes” in a surprising 
number of cases, although the permanence .of the change has not 
been established. In only few cases, however, have they learned ` 
along the way how they developed their problems in the first place. 
They are feeling and “behaving” better—and, quite unlike the 
analyst, that’s all the behavior therapist really has in mind. 
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Therapy in a Group 


Apart from behavior therapy, the most dramatic modification of 
psychotherapy during the past quarter century has been the grow- 
ing emphasis on group psychotherapy. The utility of the group asa 
mechanism for increasing self-awareness was demonstrated during 
World War II, when such therapy was used to distribute the scarce 
resource of trnined therapists among large numbers of patients in 
the armed forces. 

Group treasment represents a dramatic change in focus—from 
altering internal conflicts to changing the individuals’ interper- 
sonal relationships. Learning new ways of dealing with the world is 
often best accomplished not in a one-to-one relationship with a 
therapist, but in a group, where interactions on many levels actually 
take place, and where they can be analyzed and changed. Such. 
therapy gives each participant a circle of people who will share their 
vulnerabilities with each other, and learn to understand and accept 
them. In the group setting, interpersonal difficulties can be exposed 
and discussed in an environment in which mutual trust and honesty 
of expression is encouraged by the group leader. By revealing the 
individual’s usual ways of dealing with people, the therapist hopes to 
help him try out new ones. 

Therapy grcups typically contain from six to nine people, and each 
group develops its own patterns of interaction, its own way of deal- 
ing with such explosive subjects as love and hate, guilt and anger, 
sex and suspicion. More important than the number of patients is 
the quality of the leader. It takes a specially trained and skillful 
therapist to follow the complex interactions among group mem- 
bers, and to explain what is happening as it unfolds. Because the 
group situation is naturally volatile, the therapist must be un- 
usually tactful and sensitive to the different personalities involved 
if he is to avaid the danger of psychological injury to some mem- © 
bers of the group. 


Current Humanistic Approaches 


University of California psychologist Perry London believes that 
psychotherapy has undergone three distinct phases of development 
in this century, each one occurring in response to a different 
psychological motif dominating Western society. 

The first began with psychoanalysis at the turn of the century 
with its exposure of unconscious material and the uncovering of re- 
pression. “The people psychoanalysts treated were the middle-class 
neurotics who had fallen victim to the Victorian middle-class neuro- 
sis, the repression of sexual impulses,” says London. “The therapy of 
exposure arose to satisfy the needs of an Age of Repression.” 
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The later developments. of behavior “therapy and group ap- 
proaches, London believes, shared speed, a direct attack on symp- 
toms, and a more technological basis for treatment than psy- 
choanalysis could provide. “One of the main complaints against the 
behavior modifiers,” London notes, “was that they were mechanis- 
tic, dehumanizing and impersonal. But .objectively, what could be 
more suited-to an electronic age, to EraneiStens; and space travel, 
than pushbutton therapy?” | 
-~ By the beginning of this decade, with an increase in leisure time 
‘and in the sophisticated awareness of life’s possibilities and the 
hopes of gaining them, people’s preoccupations and needs have 
shifted from the relief of pain and discomfort to the achievement of 
meaning and value in life. “We have moved,” says London, “from the 
modest hope of living without fear to the grand need for existential 
purpose, for positive life goals.” Thus, the focus of much of contem- 
porary therapy has shifted from personal crisis and behavior change > 
to an emphasis on personal fulfillment. 

It is in this historical context that the current wave of emphasis on 
humanistic approaches can best be understood. Thus, intensive en- 
counter groups and growth centers such as those developed by Carl 
Rogers in California, offer instant intimacy in a culture in which 
mobility has often destroyed intense human relationships. In the 
same vein, such currently popular techniques as Zen and Transcen- 
dental Meditation, biogenics and massage, yoga and psychosyn- 
thesis, offer the promise of social, spiritual, and sensory fulfillment. 
The newer therapies have in common an emphasis on personal self- 
realization rather than relief of specific psychic pain that brought 
patients to the analyst’s couch or the behavior therapist’s clinic. 


Is. Psychotherapy Effective? 


Is the psychotherapist’s work a science or an art? Is it, perhaps, a 
contemporary variety of witchcraft for which the term “‘headshrink- 
ing’—a popular colloquialism for psychotherapy—is after all, not 
‘inappropriate? In any case, what does psychotherapy accomplish? 

Until recently, such questions have gone unanswered in any sci- 
entific serise, but of late some clinicians have begun to do a little 
serious introspecting of their own. More important, their 
_research-minded brethren in psychology and psychiatry are begin- 
ning to subject events in the consultation room to the kind of careful 
scientific analysis typical of the research laboratory. 

Those who doubt the value of psychotherapy can cite a number of 
studies to support their view. The British psychologist, Hans J. 
Eysenck, reviewed over twenty studies intended to measure. the 
outcome of psychotherapeutic activities; involved were more than 
8,000 patients who had received some form of psychotherapy. The 
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criteria for improvement were such factors as return to work, lack of 
serious comp-aints, and successful social adjustment. Over-all, 64 
percent were found to be improved to some degree. 

So far, so good. 

But Dr. Ey3enck next looked at the rate of recovery among 500 
neurotics whe went without psychotherapy—who were treated only 
“py their own physicians, with sedatives, tonics, suggestions and 
- reassurances.” The results showed that slightly more than two- 
thirds of these patients were also regarded as recovered within two 
years. Eysenck concluded: “These data... fail to prove that 
psychotherapy, Freudian or otherwise, facilitates the recovery of 
neurotic patients. They show that roughly two-thirds of a group of 
neurotic patients will recover or improve to a marked extent within 
about two years of the onset of their illness, whether they are 
treated by psychotherapy or not.” 

Many researchers have remained unmoved by Eysenck’s data. 
They feel thatthe studies he reviewed lacked comparability—either 
in the criteria for improvement, the types of patients studied, or the 
qualities of the psychotherapists themselves. For other researchers, ' 
the important variable is subjective—that is, what the patients feel 
psychotherapy has done for them. Recently, for example, Dr. Arthur 
T. Jersild showed that all but a few of the patients he studied re- 
ported improvement in their feelings of well being and capacity to 
handle personal problems—a significantly higher proportion than 
was the case for a control group. Purists may object, but it is difficult 
to minimize the importance of a man’s subjective feelings. l 

The questior of psychotherapy’s effectiveness will probably never 
receive an unequivocal answer. A recent report issued by the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health concluded: “Whether or not one 
form of psychotherapy is superior to another has yet to be convinc- 
ingly demonstrated.” But some progress has been made in answer- 
ing the questian: Which types of patients are most likely to improve 
with psychoth2rapy? Most findings indicate that the higher the 
social class and level of education, the more psychologically sophisti- 
cated, the younger, and the less seriously sick the patient, the better 
the chances that he will finish, and benefit from, psychotherapy. 


The Personality of the Psychotherapist 


Admittedly, such results represent only minor inroads in a vast 
area of the unknown. More research must be undertaken if 
psychotherapy is to be fully validated, and if effective procedures 
are to be separated from mythology. Dr. Hans Strupp of Vanderbilt 
_ University has focused his effort on the one factor in psychotherapy 
that is most cifficult to assess: the characteristics of the psy- 
chotherapist himself. In one study, he analyzed the responses of a 
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' large group of psychotherapists to a patient shown on film in an 
actual therapy session. At the point in the film where the therapist 
was about to make some intervention, the film was stopped and each 
‘psychotherapist noted what his reaction or statement to the patient 
would have been. 

The results showed that differences in PES in “schools” of 
thought, in experience or specific technique were not'as important 
in determining the quality of the response ds were characteristics 
of personality of the therapist himself. Especially valuable seem 
to be the therapist’s capacity for empathy, warmth and respect for 
the patient. i - 

Anyone who has ever experienced the psychotherapeutic 
enyironment—from the vantage point of either therapist or patient, 
or both—can attest to the potential power of the helping process. 
Perhaps, as some data suggest, in the final analysis we will find 
the magic of that process hidden in the heart rather than in the 
mind of the helper; perhaps in the qualities of the healer him- 
self—as a human being—lie buried the as yet mysterious potency of 
psychotherapy. l 

It may well be that the effective psychotherapist i is simply the one 
who communicates that rare blend of warmth and authority that 
glowed, for example, from so many of the family doctors we re- 
member. Great teachers have it. So did the awesome yet protective 
rabbi of the ghetto, and the Negro “mammy” who loved her brood 
while she disciplined them. The question is whether the spirit of 
compassion and ardor for human welfare that permeated such lives 
can be captured in the laboratory, catalogued, and taught—any 
more than love itself can be taught. 

Maybe not. 

But it is worth trying. For, as always in human history, the ery for 
. help exceeds our capacities to hear accurately and answer well. 
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PSYCHOLOGY _ 
AND THE IMAGE OF MAN 
By Sigmund Koch 


Human nature, writes the author, is far more 
subtle and complex than it appears to many 
schools of psychology, and especially to the cur- 
rently popular movement knownas “humanistic 
psychology.” In this article he critically ex- 
amines the images of man that animate some 
contemporary approaches to psychotherapy. 
Sigmund Koch is professor of psychology and 
philosophy at Boston University. He was for- 
merly director of the Ford Foundation’s Pro- 
gram in the Humanities and the Arts. He has 
written widely on experimental psychology and | 
on the philosophical underpinnings of the 
psychological enterprise. He edited a six- 
volume work, Psychology: A Study of a Science, 
sponsored by the American Psychological As- 
sociation. An earlier version of his article ap- 
peared in the Journal of Humanistic Psychology. 





he idea of “scientific psychology” was born in the late nine- 
teenth certury. That intensely optimistic age, understandably 
dazzled br the achievements of the natural sciences, decided 
to try a hopefu_ new strategy: that of extending the methods of 
natural science to all human and social problems. At the very begin- 
ning, there was some degree of realism about the magnitude and 
difficulties of such a task. But soon the hope of a psychological 
science became indistinguishable from the fact of psychological sci- 
ence..The entire subsequent history of psychology can be seen asa 
ritualistic endeevor to emulate the forms of science in order to 
sustain the delusion that it already is a science. 

In its austere form, psychology depicts man as a stimulus- 
response mechanism or worse, a mere mathematical point of inter- 
section between stimulus and response processes, and steered by 

socially “manipulated” rewards and punishments. According to this 
form of the image, the laws of human and social “behavior” can be 
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derived from rigorous study of the variables controlling the rate at 
which a hungry rat in asmall, dark box presses a lever to obtain tiny 
pellets of food. The more sophisticated and recent form of the image 
holds man to be an information-processing entity operating on the 
principles of a binary digital computer programmed to produce simi- 
lar rewards. . 


Behaviorism and Psychoanalysis 


The first of the “images of man” that I have just sketched derives 
_ from one of the many versions of behaviorism, which for sixty years 
has maintained hegemony, especially in the United States. The 
computer-based conception, though seeking to mitigate 
behaviorism’s narrow concentration on stimulus and response, is 
animated by similar attitudes toward the nature of man. These 
scientific images of man are an especially pure assertion of man’s 
reality-defiling propensities in that they achieve (by arbitrary stipu- 
lation) the complete liquidation of psychology’s subject matter: the 
elimination, as legitimate or even meaningful objects of study, of 
both experience and mind. Even the brain is proscribed, as unclean 
and somehow fictive, by certain long-influential forms of be- 
haviorism, including B.F. Skinner’s. The computerized version re- 
stores a brain of some sort, but tidies it up by insisting that it be 
reduced wholly to transistors, magnetic “cores” and miles of inter- 
stitial wire. 


Antedating and paralleling the rise of behaviorism are the com- 
parably influential psychoanalytic theories of Sigmund Freud. 
Viewed as the father of a “science,” Freud is simplistic and more 
dogmatic than he has any right to be at each moment of his 
constantly changing theorizing. His greatness lies in his remark- 
able powers as a humanist. He tried desperately, erratically and 
brilliantly to perceive order—or to order the disorder—in man’s 
inner world. He has the humanist’s wisdom about the essential mys- 
tery of the human condition, and the vast and ultimately unbreach- 
able limits upon the capacity of language to bring any aspect of hu- 
man reality under precise or final specification. 

As a humanist, he has left behind a set of insights which are 
landmarks in the slow, painful history of man’s effort to understand 
his deepest feelings. His observations concerning repression, the 
mechanisms of defense, the motivated character of the dream, the 
psychopathology of everyday life, the intrapsychic ramifications of 
anxiety, the developmental weight of early experience, the role of 
fantasy, the determinants of adult character structure—and indeed 
many others—are of permanent value. But they are of varying 
value: They map human reality in quite different degrees of preci- 
sion and salience, without preempting other levels of analysis, other ` 
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angles of vision. But the widely held idea that psychoanalysis is a 
“science” which can accumulate and progress by a logic of verifica- 
tion similar to that of physics or even biology is entirely mistaken. 

By the mid-_950s, an appreciable number of psychologists had - 
become restive over the limitations of behaviorism and 
psychoanalysis, and were searching for more significant profes- 
sional and human commitments. At about this time, Abraham Mas- 
low, who had long complained about the “means-centeredness” and 
scientism of psychology ard who was discovering existentialism, 
called for a “third force” ir. psychology. Fairly soon, such a group 
—calling themselves “humanistic psychologists” —began to emerge. ` 


The Rise of Group Therapies 


By a process that no one has yet chronicled in a coherent way, the 
interests of this movement soon began to concentrate on various of 
the approaches to group therapy, which had been multiplying pro- 
fusely since tke 1920s. The pre-“humanist” tradition in group 
therapy took ics conceptual inspiration primarily from psycho- 
analysis and various of the “depth” psychologies. By the mid-1950s, 
however, a number of group approaches to therapy, based on princi- 
ples of “group dynamics’ and other nondepth psychological 
schemes, were in the air. Drawing their ideas from these and other 
scattered sourc2s (especially, a variety of loose interpretations of 
existential philosophy, but also client-centered therapy, psycho- 
drama, sensitivity training for executives, dance therapy, Gestalt 
therapy, relaxation methods), the humanistic psychologists pro- 
ceeded to experiment with an ever-widening range of eclectic mixes. 

Today the group movemert has become the most visible manifes- 
tation of psychclogy on the American scene. Carl Rogers has said 
that the encounter group may be “the most important social inven- 
tion of the century.” Within psychology, it has captured the interest 
of an overwhelming majority of the students and investigators who 
wish to maintain contact with a human subject matter. It is tre- 
mendously important that we assess its message, impact, 
meaning—its “image of man.” 


Distorting Human Reality 


It is my assessment that the group movement is the most extreme 
excursion thus far of man’s talent for reducing, distorting, evading 
and vulgarizing his own reality. It is also the most poignant exercise 
of that talent, for it seeks and promises to do the very reverse. It 
evades human reality in the very process of seeking to discover and 
enhance it. It seeks tc court spontaneity and authenticity by ar- 
tifice; to combat instrumentalism instrumentally; to provide access 
to experience by reducing it to a packaged commodity; to engineer 
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autonomy by group pressure; ‘to liberate individuality by group 
shaping. Within the lexicon of its concepts and methods, openness 
becomes transparency; love, caring and sharing become a barter of 
“reinforcements” or perhaps mutual ego-titillation; aesthetic recep- 
tivity or immediacy becomes “sensory awareness.” It can provide 
only a distorted simulacrum of every noble quality it courts. It 
provides, in effect, a convenient psychic supermarket for the pur- 
chase of a gamut of well-advertised existential “goodies”: authentic- 
ity, freedom, wholeness, flexibility, community, love, joy. 

There is no question of proof in relation to such matters. It is a 
question of seeing, of the fidelity of our perception of the human 
‘condition—and this kind of question is as old as the history of man 
and will never be finally resolved. But the history of the humanities 
has already given us many differentiated, sensitive, ardent visions 
ofthe human condition. All of us, I think, are capable of significantly 
sharing in, and even extending, this noncounterfeit kind of vision 
—but that only comes the hard way, the way that involves fear, 
trembling, loneliness, discipline, gallantry, humor and a loving, if 
ironic, sense of the dimension of human imperfectibility. 


Self-Exposure as Therapy 


Most accounts of the therapeutic rationale of encounter groups 
turn out to be remarkably uniform. Growth toward freedom, au- 
tonomy, authenticity, spontaneity, expressiveness, flexibility or 
realization is seen to be released by self-disclosure in a group 
situation—an ambience which encourages the “direct” expression of 
response (whether hostile, loving or other) by all members to any. 
given member who is in the process of revealing his inner self. When 
theoretical analysis is attempted, it is customary to point to the joint 
interplay of reinforcement and feedback in shaping each 
individual’s:movement through the group experience. Such vari- 
ables may be supplemented, in some accounts, by postulating 
natural healing tendencies that are liberated in individuals by the 
group process. . ; l 

Some idea of the fruits of facilitating these growth-releasing 
dynamics may be derived from Carl Rogers’s description of that 
tapestry thread of his called “Cracking Masks”: | 


In time, the group finds it unbearable that any member should 
live behind a mask or a front. Polite words, intellectual under- 
standing of each other and of relationships, the smooth coin of 
tact and cover-up—amply satisfactory for interactions 
outside—are just not good enough.... Gently at times, almost 
savagely at others the group demands that the individual be 
himself, that his current feelings not be hidden and that he re- 
move the mask of ordinary social intercourse. In one group there 
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was a highly intelligent and quite academic man who had been 
rather perceptive in his understanding of others but who had 

n revealed himself not at all. The attitude of the group was finally 
expressed sharply by one member when he said, Come out from 
behind the lectern, Doc. Stop giving us speeches. Take off your 
dark glasses—we want to know YOU. 


Rogers reports that this man looked on the verge of tears during the 
lunch hour. Then triumphantly: “When the group reconvened the 
. members sensed this and treated him most gently, enabling him to 
tell us his own tragic personal story, which accounted for his aloof- 
ness and his intellectual and academic approach, to life.” 

Is it too much to hope-that some may see something frightening 
going on here? Is not the group somehow cruel in its pursuit of its 
payoff? Is it not possible that this “perceptive” and contained man 
was pressured into relinquishing something gallant and proud in his 
makeup? Is it conceivable that even if disclosure had made him feel 
somewhat better, he had become somewhat less? 


Facades and Human Character 


Some profound questions are raised by this example (incidentally, 
an innocuous one in comparison to many in the group movement 
literature). Are all so-called “facades” phony and psychically crip- 
pling accretions? Are all surface traits facades? If there is a distinc- 
tion between a surface trait and a facade, who is to make it? Is every 
individual or group equally competent to do so relative to a given 
case? Who is qualified to tell Marcel Proust to get rid of his fur coat 
and his hypochcndria; T.S. Eliot to ditch his reserve; Thomas Mann 
his rather bourgeois surface rigidities; André Gide his exhibitionis- 
tically asserted homosexuality; James Joyce his propensity for occa- 
sional fugues of high living: Dylan Thomas his alcoholism and ar- 
rogant scrounging? . 

But there are deeper problems here. The concept oftransparency, 
as applied by our promoters of human potential, serves to mask 
certain of the most pervasive and potent conditions constitutive of 
value. Total transparency is constitutive only of nullity, and human 
beings in the process of approximating or sustaining transparency . 
are among the most boring phenomena in creation. We all have run 
into those bores who want to apprise you of the entire content of 
their souls, not so mention the consistency of their feces and their 
taste in deodorents, within five minutes of having met them. We 
usually feel guilty over such boredom, for we know that they are sick. 
Or again, what could be more boring, and even sordid and life- 
denying, than a spouse, lover or friend who wishes to pass half of 
each day in salubrious examination of “our” relationship? But the 
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point I am trying to get at is far more subtle and important than such 
illustrations convey. l 

We often talk about prizing “depth” rather than “transparency” 
in people, art and nature. But “depth,” too, is a rather coarse- 
grained and unilluminating concept, as generally used. A little re- 
flection will show that what we tend to prize most in our perception 
of people, or of art, or the natural world, is a special, difficult-to- 
specify relationship between surface qualities and interior or depth 
qualities. 


The Charms of Reticence 


Until recently, most of us recognized such guantes in human 
beings as the charm of certain forms of reticence; the grace of cer- 
tain kinds of containedness (which need not mean stiffness or rigid- 
ity but can be seen as a sign of dignity); the communicative richness 
of certain forms of understatement, allusiveness, implicativeness. 
Some of us even used to be charmed by the kind of “openness” that is 
not transparency (a quality that renders even glass only utilitarian) 
nor yet hearty and robust explicitness (which is superficial) but, 
rather, acapacity to focus sensitively, precisely and even vulnérably 
upon value-laden human and natural objects, and an analogous gift 
for allowing the self to emerge into focus, without surrender of 
dignity or modesty, for valued others. 


In contrast, the pursuit of “openness” via self-revelation before an 
adventitiously assembled group of strangers centers the process of 
individual self-definition much too heavily. upon group response. We 
have here a simplistic and crass “solution” to the immensely com- 
plex and delicate question of the relation of man and society, one 
which (despite all loving intentions to the contrary) assigns as much 
weight to the social shaping of the individual as do the most rigid 
theories of social determinism. 

I suspect that lurking under all this isa deep misconstrual of the 
concept of democracy—a perversion of it which is widespread in the 
culture at large. This is the sense of the democratic process as an 
egalitarian merging of happy, well-met, mutually voyeuring “peo- 
ple,” rather than a system of agreements guaranteeing maximal 
dispersion of social control and minimal invasion upon ‘both self- 
` determination and privacy. 


Real Life vs. Group Experience 


One advocate of intensive group therapy argues that “the group 
represents a sample of the world, and one’s behavior within the 
group represents a sample of one’s behavior in the world.” And he 
adds that in the intensive group situation, “the consequences of 
one’s behavior are placed in greater contiguity to the behavior it- 
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self.” This assessment of the force and value of real life experience as 
against encounter group experience is frequent in the group litera- 
ture. Up,to a point it is correct, but this constitutes one of the very 
grave threats of the group movement. It is a dangerous thing for a 
haphazardly selected group.to have this degree of force in control- 
ling the individual’s self-image. As we have already seen, the as- 
sumption seems to be that any kind of “feedback” (or response) is 
fine—regardless of the degree of sensitivity, general quality of sen- 
sibility, et cetera, of the feeders, The literature is not encouraging 
concerning the evidence for such qualifications, whether of the - 
member-feeders or the leacer-feeder. The chances for simplemind- 
_ ed, callow, insufficiently considered or reductive shaping of the indi- 
vidual are high. | 

The obvious defense against this argument is: Are the chances 
any better in actual lite? This is superficial. The chances of winning 
sensitive “feedoack” are probably pretty meager, at best, in any 
context. But in “ordinary” life we are most of the time recipients of 
. multiple and disparate feedbacks; we are protected by this very lack 
of homogeneity from the sense that our essence has been caught and 
fixed by our assessors. We do not “enter” ordinary life, as we do an 
encounter group, with pat and virtuous expectations of self- 
clarification or improvement; usually we are merely there. In life we 
may pay for our follies, but we do not commit the folly of buying 
feedback, at so much per yard, from our friends. Indeed, the 
dynamics of friendship are such that people receive much of their 
feedback from individuals of comparable or higher sensitivity, 
rather than lower. Most persons need heroes in their lives, and there 
is at least a fain- correlation between admiration and admitability. 

However inefäcient the ordinary conditions of character forma- 
tion, it is risky to make these contingent on group engineering. 
Moreover, it is the very “effectiveness” of the group situation that is 
its great danger. The ambiguities and delays in feedback innormal, 
nonengineered life are safeguards—guardians of the significant 
(not nominal) form of authenticity that can only be achieved by 
allowing intrapersonal factcrs the fullest possible play in develop- 
‘ment. The capacity for individual transcendence of the group is 
perhaps the most valuable cf human gifts. 


The Importance of Language 


I have referred to the gross ways in which encounter groupers 
use certain humanly precious words of our language—words like 
authenticity, love, autonomy, freedom and spontaneity. [hope itcan 
now be appreciated that this deficiency is no mere matter of literary 
or conversational inelegance. If an image of personhood be specified 
in coarsened terms, then that image is a coarsened one in compari- 
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son to the image that might be specified via more sensitive (thus 
richer) use of the self-same terms. When this degraded image now 
becomes criterial with respect to the desirable directions of person- 
ality change, we can anticipate only a degrading of personhood in 
the course of efforts to move the person toward such “ideal” qual- 
ities. l 

The words of our natural languages stabilize hard-won insights 
—sometimes extraordinarily salient and delicately contoured 
insights—into the universe, both the inner universe of experience, 
and the outer universe. The discriminations preserved and trans- 
mitted by natural language form the matrix of all the knowledge 
that we have. Even technical languages of science have grown out of 
natural language, and their interpretation continues to depend on 
discriminations within the natural language. From such considera- 
tions it follows that if a word has stabilized a salient, delicately 
bounded and humanly valuable discrimination with respect to the 
universe, then a coarsening or degrading of its usage will entail a 
loss of actual knowledge. The low-level, mechanical way in which 
encounter groups use concepts like authenticity and autonomy at 
once reveals and promotes a serious impoverishment of sensibility. 


Images and Values 


This “most important social invention of the century” that we 
have been considering carries every earmark of a shallow fad. Yet 
the impetus behind it is poignant and powerful, and permanently 
embedded in man’s condition. Man’s search for egress from the cave, 
. platonic or other, is rendered especially frantic in such times as ours. 
However compelling its impetus, this fad will soon—as historic time 
is measured—fizzle out. But its effect need not. 

When value-charged discriminations drop out of man’s ken, there 
is no certainty that they will be rediscovered. We transmit to the 
future what we are. We may be what we eat, but we are also what we 
image. If what we are has been reduced by shallow or demeaning 
images, that impoverishment will persist in the world long after the 
images that conveyed it have gone their way. 
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BIOCHEMISTRY AND MENTAL ILLNESS > 
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manic-depressive psychosis. He finds increas- 
ing evidence that “hese illnesses are related, at 
least in part, to chemical imbalances in the 
brain and to genetic endowment. His article is 
‘reprinted from Saturday Review. 
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ental illness, although not a major cause of death, like 

cancer cr heart disease. nevertheless ranks as one of the 

most serious world healzh problems. Many millions of peo- 
ple will experience one or more episodes of serious mental illness, 
l which may last for only a few weeks or even for many years, before 
they reach old age. The care ofthe mentally ill, inadequate as it often 
is, is enormously costly—and less easily caleulated is the larger 
human cost to the victims and their families. 


For two mental illnesses that at one time rivaled schizophrenia in 
severity and extent—general paresis (or paralysis) and pellagrous 
psychosis—biom 2dical research discovered the causes: an invasion 
of the brain by the spirochete of syphilis for one, and a dietary 
deficiency of nicotinic acid for the other. This made possible their ` 
effective treatm2nt and prevention through purely physiological 
means. As a result, these disorders have become practically extinct - 
in America; where they do occur, the cause :s a failure to utilize 
available knowledge. 

But schizophrenia and the so-zalled affective disorders (depres- 
sion and manic-cepressive psyckosis) have remained with us, and 
their seriousness is matched by cur ignorance regarding them. We — 
do not yet know their causes or understand the processes through 
which they develop. Their treatment, which has improved dramati- 
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cally through the use of recently discovered drugs, still leaves much 
to be desired. However, over the past two decades substantial indi- 
cations have revealed that these serious mental illnesses have 
biochemical underpinnings, and powerful new techniques and con- 
cepts have been developed which make the search for these remedies 
more promising than it has ever been before. ` i 

The idea of a biochemical cause of insanity is not new. The Hippo: 
cratic physicians of ancient Greece argued against the prevailing 
attribution of insanity to supernatural causes: 


... and by the same organ [the brain] we become mad and deliri- 
ous and fears and terrors assail us, some by night and some by 
day, and dreams and untimely wanderings and cares that are not 
suitable and ignorance of present circumstances, desuetude and 
unskillfulness. All these things we endure from the brain, when it 
is not healthy but is more hot, more cold, more moist, or more dry ' 
than natural, or when it suffers any other preternatural and 
unusual affliction. 


The Brain and Neurochemistry 


The modern biochemical approach to mental illness can be traced 
to J.W.L. Thudichum, a physician and biochemist, who, nearly 100 
years ago, hypothesized that many forms of insanity were the result 
of toxic substances fermented within the body, just as the psychosis 
of alcohol was the result of a toxic substance fermented outside. 
Armed with the hypothesis, he received a ten-year research grant 
from the Privy Council in England. He did not go to the mental hos- 
pitals and examine the urine and blood of patients; instead he went 
to the slaughterhouse to obtain cattle brain and’/spent the ten years 
studying the brain’s normal composition. It is fortunate for us that 
he did that, because he laid the foundations of modern neurochemis- 
try from which will come whatever we learn about the abnormal 
chemistry of the brain. If Thudichum had been less wise and 
courageous, or if Parliament had insisted on “relevant” research, 
what contribution could he have made with the little knowledge that 
= existed at that time? What chances would he have had to identify 
abnormalities in substances unknown in his day? He would have 
frittered away funds and wasted ten years in a premature and futile 
search. 

Thudichum, and the science of neurochemistry he founded, were 
concerned at first with composition and chemical structure. In the 
normal brain a large number of substances were identified that were 
later found to be abnormal in quantity or metabolism in a substan- - 
tial variety of neurological disorders. Fifty years ago biochemistry 
began to trace the complex metabolism by which foodstuffs and 
oxygen are utilized and energy is made available. This understand- 
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ing was eventually applied to the brain, where the metabolic depen- 
dence of the brain on glucose was discovered, and the oxygen utilized 
in various mental functions could be measured. Application of this 
knowledge to the stetes of sleep, coma, anesthesia, and senile de- 
.mentia soon followea. But the major psychiatric problems (schizo- 
phrenia and manic-depressive psychosis and depression) remained 
unaffected. Na known changes in chemical composition or structure 
account for these disorders; the brain uses just as much oxygen . 
thinking irrationally as rationally. 


l 


Synapses: Conceyors of Mental States 


Over the past 25 years there has been dramatic growth in the 
neurosciences and unprecedented knowledge of the brain and its 
behavior. One major new concept is that of the synapse, the highly ' 
specialized junction between one nerve cell and another through 
which information is carried. Electron microscopy; biophysics, 
biochemistry, and pharmacology have taught us a great deal about 
the synapse’s structure and function. Most novel and far-reaching is 
the knowledge that chemical mediators called “neurotransmitters” 
carry the mes3age over a small gap (the synaptic cleft) that lies 
between the tərminstion of one nerve cell and the beginning of 
another. Because sensory processing, perception, the storage and 
retrieval of information, thought, feeling, and behavior all depend — 
upon the operation of these chemical switches, this discovery eluci- 
dated the focal points at which chemical processes and substances, 
metabolic products, hormones, and drugs could modify these crucial 
aspects of mental state and behavior. If there are biochemical dis- 
turbances in manta] illness, they would be expected to operate there, 
and drugs that ameliorate these illnesses should exert their influ- 
ences at synapses. : | 

There are hundreds of billions of synapses in the human brain, and 
they are organized in a marvelously systematic way along pathways 
that neuroanatomists are mapping. A growing list of neurotrans- 
mitters is being identified, and these are found to be associated with. 
particular pathways, functions, and behavioral states. The class of 
substances known as catecholamines, which includes adrenalin, 
noradrenaline, and dopamine, was first identified in the adrenal 
gland or in the peripheral sympathetic nervous system. Catechol- 
amines are now known to be important neurotransmitters in the 
brain, where they appear to be involved in emotional states such as 
arousal, rage, fear, pleasure, motivation, and exhilaration. 
Serotonin, first discovered in the intestine, has also been identified 
as a neurotransmitter in the brain, where it seems to play a crucial 
role in sleep and wakefulness, in certain types of sexual activity, and 
perhaps in modulating, damping, and balancing a wide range of 
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synaptic activity that we are only beginning to understand. 
Acetylcholine, which is known to be the transmitter between nerve 
and muscle and is therefore crucial to every voluntary movement, 
has also been found to be involved in a very large fraction of brain 
synapses. There are other neurotransmitters, such as gamma 
amino butyric acid, certain amino acids and polypeptides dis- 
covered more recently, and undoubtedly many that are as yet undis- 
covered. The importance of the concept of chemical] neurotransmis- 
sion andits implications for medicine and psychiatry was recognized 
by the Nobel Committee, which made the award in 1970 to Julius 
Axelrod, Bernard Katz, and Ulf von Euler for their contributions to 
' the understanding of acetylcholine and catecholamines as neuro- 
transmitters. 


. Discovery of New Drugs 


Fundamental knowledge of the synapse and chemical neuro- 
transmission has had important implications for the understanding 
and treatment of nervous and mental disease and represents an 
area of unusual promise for the future. At the same time that nora- 
drenaline and serotonin were being identified in the brain, several 
drugs were discovered quite independently to exert important ef- 
fects on mood. The first of these was reserpine, which has been found 
to be useful in the treatment of hypertension (high blood pressure). 
In a small percentage of patients, however, reserpine produced a 
state of depression very much like that known to psychiatrists. At 
the same time scientists at Washington’s National Institute of 
Health made the important discovery that reserpine causes the 
disappearance of serotonin and noradrenaline from the brain. 

A few years later a new drug, iproniazid, was introduced and 
found to be highly effective in the treatment of tuberculosis. It 
caused excitement in some patients, however, and was supplanted 
by other drugs equally effective and without such side effects. What 
was a deleterious property of iproniazid in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis, however, became the basis for an effective treatment of 
depression. Iproniazid was found to block the enzyme, monoamine 
oxidase (MAO), that is responsible for inactivating biogenic amines, 
including serotonin and the catecholamines, in the brain. Thus, 
iproniazid exerted an effect on these transmitters opposite to that of 
reserpine, permitting them to rise in concentration and activity and 
exerting. an antidepressant effect. A number of other MAO in- 
hibitors were developed that were also effective in treating depres- 
gion. Even more effective were a group of drugs, the tricyclic an- 
tidepressants such asimipramine andamitryptaline, that enhanced 
the synaptic actions of noradrenaline and serotonin by yet another 
mechanism. | 
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Chemical Factcrs in Depression and Mania 


Thus, depletion of these two neurotransmitters is associated in 
animals and man with depression, while the drugs that restore their 
levels and increase their synaptic activity are effective antidepres- 
sants. : | 

It is a reasonable infererce from the foregoing observations that 
clinical depression may be the result ofan inadequacy of one or both 
of these neurotransmitters at particular synapses in the brain—and 
similarly that mania, the cbverse of depression, may represent an 
overactivity of such a transmitter. Testing such hypotheses has 
engaged a number of research groups. There have been some in- 
teresting findings. For example, in certain types of depression and in 
mania the urine shows a decrease or an increase, respectively, of a 
particular procuct of noradrenaline metabolism which appears to be 
derived largely from the brair. Other studies have found-in cere- 
brospinal] fluid evidence of & decrease in serotonin metabolism in the 
brain in patients suffering from manic or depressive psychosis. A 
very effective gent in the treacment of mania and the prevention of 
manic-depressive illness is lithium, a relatively simple substance 
closely related to sodium, which plays a crucial role in synaptic 
function. The mechanism by which lithium produces its therapeutic 
and prophylactic action is as yet unknown. 


Understanding Schizophrenic 


Similarly, over the past two decades, newly acquired knowledge 
has begun to unravel the enigma called schizophrenia. This disorder 
or group of discrders (we may be dealing with a number of different 
diseases with & common symptomatology) is characterized by dis- 
turbances not only in mood but also in thinking and the normal 
association between them. In the typical severe schizophrenic one 
sees bizarre behavior, disorders of thinking and speech, im- 
poverishment cf feeling, lack of motivation, anhedonia (an inability 
to experience pleasure), withdrawal from interaction with others, 
hallucinations, delusions, and educational, occupational, social, and 
marital disabilities. Such sympzoms appear insidiously early in life 
and become critical in early adulthood. There are such drugs as 
mescaline, LSD, or dimethyitryptamine, which are capable of induc- 
ing hallucinations and someoftae other symptoms of schizophrenia, 
and have, for some researchers suggested hypotheses about the 
nature of schizophrenia itself. 

In 1950 a new drug was found to be more effective than any 
previous treatment in the relief of some of the major symptoms of 
schizophrenia. That discovery came about in an interesting and 
unexpected menner. Pharmacologists had been developing and 
studying drugs that blocked the actions of histamine, a substance 
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manufactured within the body, which appears to play an important 
role in many forms of allergy. The antihistaminic drugs have been 
found to be very beneficial in the treatment of asthma and other 
types of allergic disorder. One of these drugs was found to combine 
both antihistaminic and sympatholytic properties—i.e., it also 
blocked the actions of the sympathetic nervous system. 

Henri-Marie Laborit, a French anesthesiologist, was looking for a 
drug which had such properties as a means of preventing surgical ` 
shock, on the hypothesis that both histamine and sympathetic over- 
activity contributed to its development in surgical operations. He 
used this drug in preoperative medication, and, because he was a 
careful observer, he noted in his patients the occurrence of an un- 
wanted and unsearched-for sedation, a kind of sedation different from 
that which occurs with the barbiturates—a “euphoric quietude.” He 
felt that such a property might be helpful in treating disturbed pa- 
tients and suggested that possibility to psychiatrists. That drug was 
the immediate forerunner of chlorpromazine, which revolutionized 
` the treatment of schizophrenia. Chlorpromazine was tried in Paris 
and very quickly in Europe, England, Canada, and the United States. 
It became the first of a series of “major tranquilizers” or “anti- 
psychotic” drugs, so named because of their rather specific ability to 
terminate or ameliorate the psychotic manifestations of schizo- 
phrenia, especially the bizarre behavior and thinking, the delusions 
and hallucinations. . 

But chlorpromazine had an important side effect—its tendency to 
produce in some patients the facial and motor disturbances that are 
seen in Parkinson’s disease. Modifications of chlorpromazine were 
developed in an effort to preserve the therapeutic benefit while 
' avoiding this side effect, but—with very few exceptions—whenever 
an effective agent appeared it was also found to have the side effect.. 
An explanation of this phenomenon, however, had to await a better 
understanding of Parkinson’s disease. This was not long in coming. 


The Role of Dopamine 


In 1960, anew technique was developed in Sweden for demonstrat- . 
ing certain neurotransmitters within the brain by means of their 
characteristic fluorescence under appropriate conditions. That. 
technique was quickly applied by neuroanatomists and used within 
the brain to trace circuits that implied these transmitters. A path- 
way that used dopamine as its transmitters was discovered in a 
region of the brain where lesions were known to exist in cases of 
Parkinsonism. This led to the hypothesis, and the ultimate demon- 
stration, that in Parkinson’s disease there was a partial destruction 
of the nerve cells containing dopamine. Efforts to replenish the lost 
dopamine by administration of its precursor L-dopa led to marked 
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improvement in the patients and represents one of the major con- 
tributions of fundamental neurological research to mental illness in 
recent times. 


It was first suggested by Arvid Carlsson that antipsychotic drugs . 


must act by blocking the effects of dopamine in the brain, which would 
explain their tendency to produce the symptoms of Parkinson’s dis- 
ease. On the basis of his studies and more recent observations on 
dopamine synapses in the brain and components of such synapses, it 
is now clear that Carlsson’s insight was correct. 


There is another drug which affects dopamine synapses—amphet- 
amine—except that amphetamine exaggerates the effects of 
dopamine rather than diminishes them. Amphetamine is not at all 
an anti-psychotic drug—quite the opposite. In animals it produces 


some of the behavior sean in schizophrenia—i.e., stereotyped — 


movements of various kinds and aimless pacing. When it is abused 
by human subjects, it produces a psychosis often indistinguishable 
from schizophrenia. 

Thus drugs that enhance dopamine activity in the brain tend to 
produce or aggravate schizophrenic symptoms, and those that di- 
minish excessive dopamine activity are capable of relieving these 
symptoms. That does not mean that the biochemical principles un- 
derlying schizophrenia have been found in an abnormal overactivity 
of dopamine synapses. A therapeutic benefit may sometimes be 
obtained by an action that only indirectly affects the pathological 
process. It is navertheless clear that continued and expanded re- 
search on the neurotransmitters in the brain will contribute to our 
understanding of thes2 illnesses. And with understanding will come 
more specific treatment and prevention. l 


Genetic Factors in Mental Iliness 


What: evidence do we have that a continued search for the 
biochemical factors of mental illness will be rewarding, or that such 


biochemical disturbances even exist? If there were clear evidence | 


that these illnesses had important genetic bases, that would justify 
the search for their biochemical principles, because genetic factors 
must express themselves through biochemical processes. 

Until quite recently, the evidence for the operation of genetic fac- 
tors in these major mental illnesses was compelling but not conclu- 
sive, because non-genetic factors could account for the observation. 
Psychiatrists have known for a long time, and every epidemiological 
study has confirmed their observation, that the major mental ill- 
nesses run in families. There is an estimated ten percent risk for the 
occurrence of schizophrenia in the parents, siblings, and offspring of 
schizophrenic individuals, and manic-depressive illness shows a com- 


parable familial tendency. Although this figure is compatible with g 
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genetic transmission of these illnesses, it is by no means proof of a 
fixed pattern. Wealth and poverty run in families but are not geneti- 
cally transmitted, and the familial occurrence of pellagra was used to 
support an erroneous genetic concept of what we now know to be a 
nutritional disorder. A family shares not only its genetic endowments 
but also its environmental influences, and either or both of these 
factors may be responsible for familial disorders. 


The Study of Twins 


Somewhat better evidence came from twin studies; a number of 
these studies have shown that for both schizophrenia and the affec- 
tive disorders, a high risk (on the order of 50 percent or more) exists 
that the illness will appear in the identical twin of an affected per- 
son, while the risk for a fraternal twin is ofthe same order as that for 
a sibling. Because identical twins are derived from a single fertilized 
egg and are therefore the same genetically, whereas fraternal twins 
are no more than siblings conceived at the same time, the high 
concordance rates for these illnesses in idéntical twins would be 
expected in strongly genetic disorders, although that evidence is 
insufficient, in itself, to establish their genetic nature. Identical 

twins who look remarkably alike tend to be treated alike by their 
families and friends. They also share much of their environment and 
develop a mutual identification. It is those factors, rather than their 
genetic similarity, that account for the frequency with which they 
both choose the same occupation or marry similar partners. 


During the past ten years a new approach has been used that 
appears to have succeeded in separating genetic from environmen- 
tal factors in the transmission of schizophrenia. This approach con- 
sists of the study of adopted individuals who share their genetic 
endowment with their biological relatives, but their environment 
with their adopted relatives. In the several studies that have been 
. completed to date the results are quite consistent. Schizophrenia 
continues to run in families, but now, its high prevalence is re- 
stricted to the genetic relatives of schizophrenics with whom they 
have shared few, if any, environmental factors. The adoptive rela- 
tives of schizophrenics who reared them and shared their environ- 
ment show no more tendency to schizophrenia than does the popula- 
tion at large. 

In still-incomplete studies of adopted populations compelling evi- 
dence that some forms of manic and depressive illness have a genetic 
basis has recently been discovered. They occur in a number of 
families, in association with such traits as color blindness and a 
specific blood group known to reside in the X chromosome. Although 
this association does not occur in all families with manic-depressive 
illness, when it does occur, it follows a pattern so consistent that it- 
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cannot be explained on a non-ger.etic basis. One is forced to reach the 
conclusion that in the majcrity cf severe cases of schizophrenia and 
in a substantial number of manic-depressive illnesses, genetic fac- 
tors play a crucial causative role. . 


-a 


A Continuing Search 


There thus exists the basis for a continued and intensified search 
for the biochemical processes through which these genetic factors 
operate in the development of the two most important forms of 
mental illness that confront us. In addition, neurobiology and 
psychobiology have in recent years provided important clues as to 
where to look, and powerful techniques have been developed and 
applied to this search. During this time a cohort of neurobiologists 

and psychiatrists has been trained, skilled in fundamental research 
and in clinical investigation. The cooperation between members of 
these two disciplines flows from a recognition that the biochemical 
factors do not operate exclusively, but rather interact with psy- 
chological and sociological variebles to emerge as normal or dis- 
turbed behavior. i 

We know that the neurotransmitters described earlier are very 
important brain mechanisms, irvolved in thinking and in feeling 
and in all the psychological procasses that make the brain as com- . 
plicated and wonderful an orgar. as it is. As our understanding of , 
these biological mechanisms incr2ases, so will our ability to compre- ` 
hend not only the serious disorders of the brain but its normal func- 
tions—learning, memory, moods and perceptions—as well. ' 





THE SOURCES OF HUMAN ALTRUISM 


By Nigel Calder 


The author examines a new approach 
to the old debate about nature versus, 
nurture, or genetic endowment ver- 
sus environmental influences. In the 
recent work of social biologist Ed- 
ward O. Wilson of Harvard Univer- 
. sity, he finds a persuasive adaptation 
of Darwin’s theory of evolution to cur- 
rent knowledge about animal and hu- 
man societies. The instinct for co- 
operation, Professor Wilson’s studies 
suggest, is at least as strong in hu- 


visive impulses, and the social forces 
favoring survival of the species tend: 


‘to strengthen the capacity for human 


altruism. i 
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mans as the more aggressive and di- is abridged from Horizon magazine. 
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there biological factors left over from our long ascent to 

humanity that still influence our day-to-day conduct, and 
perhaps even set limits to our plans for the future? Does the be- 
havior of all animals, including ourselves, evolve as surely as teeth, 
limbs, and coloration evolve? Until recently, answers to these ques- 
tions were vague and contradictory. But inthe spring of 1975 Profes- 
sor Edward O. Wilson of Harvard University published Saciobiolo- 
gy, one of the most remarkable works of recent science. It offers a 
basis in fact and theory, firmer than any ever offered before, on 
which to establish the biological nature of human beings as social 


animals. | 
. Wilson’s starting point is the supposition that Darwinian princi- 


ples apply to courtship, group formation, fighting, and other social 
behavior just as well as to physical characteristics. And half the 
difficulty people seem to have in understanding and accepting what 
Wilson says is that they have not properly accepted what Charles 
Darwin said a hundred years ago. If you are hazy about natural 
selection and forgetful of our kinship with the apes, it is hard to 
appreciate what Wilson discerns when he turns his zoologist’s eye on 
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D id our evolution make us wicked or virtuous by nature? Are 
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mankind, in particular the central issue he identifies: How did hu- 
‘mans come to be so cooperative? . 
The full title of Wilson’s book is Sociobiology: The New Synthesis. . 
He defines soriobiology as the systematic study of the biological 
basis of all social behavicr—so he is unabashedly assuming that 
social behavior has a biological basis. The “synthesis” of his title 
implies that comparing the social behavior of human beings with 
that of other animals can be instructive. 
. The quarrel about nature versus nurture has raged for many 
centuries, of course. Are behavior and achievement shaped by 
heredity or by the environments of childhood and the circumstances 
of adult .life? The view that heredity is all-important fits con- 
veniently with ideas of original sin, feudalism, and racism. At the 
other extreme the Marxist belief that an ideal environment can 
make ideal people plays down possible effects of the genes. Most 
people are content enough with the idea that both factors matter. 
But when Wilson and other biologists of our time try to define more 
precisely the role of evolution and genetics, asserting that biology 
plays a limited but persistent part in all our behavior, they bring 
down wrath upon their heads. 


Comparing Human and Animal Behavior 


Sociobiology does not deal primarily with human behavior, how- 
ever. Wilson is one of the world’s leading investigators of ants and 
other social insects, and the book reports his work. It also scans an 
enormous range of research by his fellow scientists, seeking the 
facts about social or solitary behavior throughout the animal king- 
dom. The information is rigorously organized to illustrate theoreti- 
cal themes, incliding the animals’ budgeting of time and energy, the 
spacing of territories, and the methods of functions of communica- 
tion among members of the same species. Wilson identifies sex as an 
antisocial force in evolution and goes on to describe how various 
animals form sccial bonds in spite of the disruptive effects of sex. A 
typical device is the establishment of a temporarily stable hierarchy 
among males that allows the prevailing “boss” privileged access to 
the females. 

Although many aspects of behavior and its evolution that Wilson 
describes have Httle to do with human beings, it would be wrong to 
suppose that he is not keenly interested in the human relevance of 
lessons from the evolution cf behavior among other animals. He is 
quick—-some sav too quick—to spot human parallels in animal be- 
havior, and his book concludes with a bold—some say arrogant— 
chapter that applies the general ideas of sociobiology to trade, 
aesthetics, tribelism, and many other aspects of human behavior. 
He throws down a challenge: ignore biology if you dare. 
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Wilson sees his own species in an essentially puzzling perspective |. 


—the exception to'a general downward trend in social evolution as 
measured by the degree of cooperation practiced among members of 
a species. Looking at all species of animals, he identifies four pinna- 
cles, socially speaking. One of these is represented by extremely 
primitive, so-called colonial animals, as different from ourselves as 
one could imagine. Corals are an example. These marine animals 
living in large colonies produce almost perfect societies, virtually 
superorganisms, in which the individuality of the animals is effaced. 
A new animal may actually grow on the body of another, and differ- 
ent types of animals in the same species can serve the colony in 
different ways: one digests the food while another concerns itself 
with circulating the sea water to provide the food. There is no con- 
flict in such a community. 

The social insects represent the next pinnacle identified by Wil- 
son: ants, termites, wasps, and bees. Ants, for instance, show extra- 
ordinarily elaborate organization that many have seen as a parody 
of human urban life. Females are divided into social castes of sol- 
diers, outdoor workers, and indoor workers—all dutifully serving 
the queen and colony. If a foraging column of ants meets a party of 
rivals, messages go back to call out the soldiers, and deadly battle 
ensues. But ants are not quite as perfectly sociable as the primitive 
colonial animals. There are conflicts of interest about the right to 
breed, a privilege arrogated by the queen, and the males are 
thoroughly selfish, contributing nothing to the a until the time 
comes for the mating flights. . ` 


The Human Mystery 


When Wilson turns to animals more closely related to humans 
—the other vertebrates—he concludes that selfishness is the gen- 
eral rule and that the trend in social evolution has been mainly 
downward, against cooperation. Intelligent mammals, like lions, 
dogs, and apes, often try to be sociable. They can recognize their 
. comrades, and they signal their intentions to one another in order to 
attain a certain degree of cooperation. But they do not do very well 
at it by either human or antish standards. Generally speaking, the 
social life of vertebrates is aggressive and discordant. Although 
Wilson puts some of the more sociable vertebrates on a third pinna- 
cle, it is a lower one than that of the social insects. 

The puzzle is that human beings have carried their social struc- 
ture to a level of complexity so great as to constitute a distinct, 
fourth pinnacle of social evolution. Wilson writes: 


Man has intensified these vertebrate traits.while adding unique 
qualities of his own. In so doing he has achieved an extraordinary 
degree of cooperation with little or no sacrifice of personal survi- 
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val and reproduction. Exactly how.he alone has been able to cross 
to this fourth pinnacle, reversing the downward trend of social 
evolution in. general, is the culminating mystery of all biology. 


The new theories that Wilson offers to explain the evolution of 
human altruism are the mest important ingredient in his account of 
advanced forms of social behavior. Before discussing these, how- 
ever, I want to consider the broader question of the extent to which 
human behavior is influenced by genetic factors. In doing so, I delib- 
erately extend the discussion beyond the scope of Wilson’s own book. 

Like Wilson, I reject the extremist views of the roots of human 
behavior. It is absurd to say, at one extreme, as Sigmund Freud and 
Konrad Lorenz have done in their different ways, that human be- 
ings are ravaged by blind animal-like instincts, going through life 
obsessed by sex or driven by aggressive urges. On the contrary, we 
are distinguished fror other animals by the importance in our lives 
of curiosity, creativity, playfulness, and the quiet enjoyment of so- 
cial life. Humans are able ta conform to whatever norms of behavior 
prevail in the society in which they find themselves whether feudal 
sheikdom or Chinese commune. They have practical adaptability, 
too, which lets them be yam farmers in the South Sea Islands or rock 
collectors on the moon. In short, human beings are the least instinc- 
tive of animals, having been short of most instincts in the last phase 
of their evolution. 


The Role of Biology 


Yet there is equal absurdity. at the other extreme, typified in 
psychology by I.P. Pavlov’s enthusiasm for conditioned reflexes and 
by B.F. Skinner’s operant conditioning. As the leading prophet of 
behaviorism, Skinner argues that society can mold people almost 
exactly as it chooses; so do the Marxist ideologues who hold that a 
better society will automatically make better and more clever peo- 
ple. The fact that stubborn genes might resist such molding was 
partly responsible for the total banishment of modern genetics from - 
Soviet biology under Lysenko twenty-five years ago. Many Western 
social scientists, understandably repelled by the Social Darwinists’ 
racist perversion of evolutionary theory, have also wanted to ex- 
clude genetics from their thoughts. 

Whatever the motives of those who argue for behaviorism, the , 
resulting picture of human nature is another caricature. Inborn 
propensities, talents, and interests are almost completely dis- 
counted. Just as people in general are thought to be set in motion by 
economic forces, so the newborn baby is empty-headed, having to 
learn everything by a schedule of rewards and punishments. The 
neatest disproof and aptest comment on behaviorism comes when 
you stick out your tongue at a baby and the baby sticks out his 
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tongue right back at you. This is not the action of an empty-headed 
creature activated only by a schedule of reinforcements. The baby is 
predisposed to be sociable from the moment of birth. 

As we all know, some things are much easier to learn than others. 
Recognition of other human faces and voices and mastering the 
nuances of “proper” social behavior come much more easily to al- 
most all human beings than does algebra, for example. In intellec- 
tual content and muscular skill piano playing is far simpler than 
speaking one’s mother tongue. Yet very few humans become skilled 
‘pianists, while virtually everyone learns to talk, not just compe- 
tently but vividly. The human brain is not a vast computer indiffer- 
ent to the kinds of information it is fed; there are strong biological 
biases—emotional biases, if you will—in all our learning. 


The Impulse Toward Human Cooperation 


Wilson’s effort in Sociobiology to grapple with the cooperative 
impulse in human social behavior springs from two recent changes 
in zoological perspective. One, the result of careful scrutiny of ani- 
mals in the wild, is the refutation of Konrad Lorenz’s view of animals 
as nobler than humans. The other is a theoretical current concern- 
ing altruism within family and tribal groups, which represents the 
first serious attempt for many years to explain the highest form of 
social cooperation among animals. 

During the 1960s Lorenz’s On Aggression, and the parallel spec- 
ulations of Robert Ardrey, built up in many readers’ minds a sense of 
a dreadful “killer instinct” in human beings, which made them read- 
ier than any other animal to murder their own kind. Lorenz wasg 
over-impressed by ritualized fighting in animals: that is to say, by 
the ways in which rival animals ofthe same species will often engage 
in fearsome combat, but with the victor holding back from the coup 
de grace. The apparent inhibition against murder is particularly 
striking in animals with sharp teeth, claws, and horns. 

Out of this Lorenz produced a theory that made homicidal aggres- 
sion peculiarly natural for humans. Before they had weapons, he 
supposed, early men were relatively harmless. As a result, the in- 
- born restraints against homicide were weaker than the correspond- 
ing restraints in better-equipped predatory animals. But then hu- 
mans turned to artificial weapons like the sharpened hand ax. Thus 
equipped, the humans began their exceptionally bloody history of 
killing one another. | 

Wilson disposes of the Lorenzian argument by demolishing its 
central supposition. Other animals are not more strongly inhibited 
from murder than human beings are. Among animals as diverse as 
lions, hyenas, monkeys, hippopotamuses, and gulls, murder rates 
are much higher than in man. How did the fiction of the noble lion 
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come about? Simply because people had not watched animals in the 
wild for long enough to detect the murders. 

Aggressiveness, the violent expression of selfishness, is relatively 
simple to explain in evolutionary terms. Any animal that can win 
more food or security or mates for itself by using violence against its 
rival has the better chance of leaving surviving offspring. The 
offspring tend to share the same aggressive tendencies. To that 
extent theories that emphasize the selfishness of the gene are just 
stating the obvious, and it is all too easy to put an evolutionary gloss 
on human wickedness. 

Far less obvious is the explanation of human goodwill—not only 
our abhorrence of murder but our ability to cooperate much more 
effectively than any other large animals. The mirror of evolution 
shows us to be uniquely competent in that respect. The human knack 
of cooperation, combining the brainpower of millions of people, was 
at least as important as the increase of individual brainpower in 
raising us above the other animals. Until we are prepared to marvel 
at that evolutionary achievement, we shall never properly under- 
stand why it goes wrong sometimes and why the restraints on self- 
ishness, which makes cooperation possible, can break down. 


Altruism vs. Selfishness 


Even in comrnon parlance, violence and greed are said to be 
animal-like. What some people find disagreeable is the notion that 
kindliness and cooperation are products of our animal nature, built 
into our genés. The idea of “original virtue” seems to many people 
much harder to swallow than “original sin.” Some would like per- 
sonal credit for their good-naturedness,. Others wish to explain the 
- mutual respect and tolerance human beings show one another in 
their communities as the product of rational beings sitting down 
together and agreeing on how they should live. But good nature 
works only if other human beings are good-natured; they can sit 
down and reasor. together effectively only if the disruption due to 
“animal” tendencies in behavior has been largely cured by evolu- 
tion. There is Wilson’s “culminating mystery of all biology.” 

Technically, the probiem is to explain how selfishness can evolve 
into altruism—which means, in biological terms a willingness to help 
. other individuals at some cost to oneself, as measured by the 
individual’s chances of perpetuating his or her genes in surviving 
offspring. Sharing food, risking one’s life in a rescue attempt, doing 
unpaid work to help other individuals—these are commonplace, ex- 
plicit examples of human altruism in action. But equally important 
is the more general, implicit altruism ofliving in accordance with the 
norms of society and working to achieve communal ends rather than 
grabbing wealth and mates for oneself. | 
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The Puzzle of Ant Heredity 


So tricky has altruism been to explain in evolutionary terms that 
Charles Darwin was afraid that the altruism of the social insects 
might confound his whole theory of natural selection. In a simple- 
minded view, altruism would die out almost as soon as it appeared 
because, almost by definition, you would expect altruists to fare 
worse than the selfish animals. Among ants and other social insects, 
the. workers leave no offspring at all, so how can their altruistic 
behavior be perpetuated in later generations? 

Darwin saw roughly where the solution to this evolutionary puz- 
zle might lie, but not until the 1960s was the answer thoroughly 
worked out by William Hamilton of Imperial College, London. The 
modern theory of altruism, the principal underpinning of sociobiol- 
ogy, begins in earnest with Hamilton’s work. Wilson acknowledges 
the importance of his ideas, and also those of his young Harvard col- 
league Robert Trivers, who developed Hamilton’s theory in a direc- 
tion more relevant to human behavior. 

But to deal with the ants first: the essential reason why the al- 
truism of the sterile worker ants survives in future generations is 
that they are near relatives—sisters, in fact—-of the queen. She 
passes on their genes for unselfish behavior to her offspring. The 
altruism of ants survives because the whole family benefits. In 
Hamilton’s phrase for it, the “inclusive fitness” of an individual and 
its relatives taken together can be assessed in the process of natural 
selection. Provided the benefit to the genes transmitted via the 
relatives exceeds the cost to the genes that might be transmitted by 
the individual, altruistic behavior can evolve. . 


“Reciprocal Altruism” and Group Survival 


\ 

According to Hamilton, human altruism, too, developed mainly 
within the family group for the benefit of the group, and he ascribes 
dismal features of human behavior such as war and slavery to the 
selfishness of the family and tribe. But one of the conspicuous qual- 
ities of human life is the extent of cooperation among nonrelatives. 
People will even risk their own lives to save the life of a stranger. So 
there is good reason, beyond any simple dislike of being bracketed 
with the ants, to suppose that something else was happening during 
the evolution of apes into humans. That is where moner Trivers’s 
theory comes into play. 

Trivers takes Hamilton’s principle of inclusive fitness and applies 
it beyond the family. It becomes, in effect, a translation into genetic, 
and hence into evolvable factors, of enlightened self-interest: The 
Trivers theory says: I can benefit in evolutionary terms by risking 
my life to save a stranger if I can suppose that one day he or a friend 
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of his might save my life or the life of my child. The way is then open 
for cooperation among nonrelatives to evolve. “Reciprocal al- 
truism,” as Trivers calls it, could work effectively only among long- 
lived animals with memory enodugh to recall favors done and debts 
incurred. 


The Mixture of Human Emotione 


Humans fit that bill better than any other, but they are alsoclever 
enough to cheat. Trivers ascribes much of our behavior to the 
evolutionary tension between altruism and cheating. We like people 
who are good altruists and share our sense of justice, but cheats 
make us indignant. Emotions like sympathy and gratitude often 
have a streak of calculation and hypocrisy running through them. 
Trivers argues that guilt is a very appropriate emotion for humans 
who are evolving in a system of reciprocal altruism: it encourages 
the cheat or transgressor to make amends. Altruism among non- 
relatives is altogether a cooler and more calculating matter than 
affection within a family: the hallmark of human behavior is eti- 
quette rather than brotherly lave. i 

These are eazly days as far as the modern theory of human al- 
truism is concerned. No doubt other versions will emerge, beyond 
Hamilton’s account of family fitness and Trivers’s explanation of 
the wider circles of human altruism. In the controversy about Wil- 
son’s book, which celebrates these advances, one of the divisive 
issues is the central question of whether altruism requires any 
genetic explanation. 

At first my own social-democratic prejudices were repeatedly af- 
fronted by Wilsan’s work. It did not please me that human kindliness 
had to be interpreted, in biological terms, as a survival mechanism, 
and therefore a subtle form of selfishness. I recoiled from some of 
Wilson’s speculations—for instance, that spitefulness or the human 
eagerness to be indoctrinated have evolutionary ingredients. 

‘But over the ensuing months, as I compared Wilson’s findings 
with other current research in human evolution, child behavior, 
anthropology, and social psycho ogy, I found perceptions of myself 
and other human beings changing inexorably to something like the 
Wilsonian view. I offer my reluctant conversion as evidence for the 
persuasiveness cf Wilson’s arguments. While I regard much of what 
Soctobiology suggests about human behavior as theoretical only, it 
seems to me that it -will be remembered when its behaviorist critics 
and their Marxist mentors have been long forgotten. 
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SOLVING THE MYSTERIES OF PAIN 


By Laurence Cherry 


The past decade has seen remarkable 
-~ progress in understanding the phys- 
ical and psychological dimensions of 
pain. Although many aspects of this 
universal affliction remain a mystery, 
we now know that memory, mood and 
attention all play a part in the experi- 
ence of pain. We also know enough 


about the physical mechanisms of 
pain to have devised electrical de- 
vices that significantly suppress it. 
Laurence Cherry, who here surveys 
the fascinating research still under 
way, is a freelance writer on scientific 
subjects. His article is abridged from 
The New York Times Magazine. 


pain. But for the vast majority of mankind who do experience _ 

pain, it is like a warning bell, so loud and insistent that it 

demands something be done to stop it. But what happens when 

treatment doesn’t work, when the misery is chronic? The torment of 

many arthritics, cancer patients and other chronic sufferers no 

longer serves any useful purpose; the body’s helpful warning bell 
has itself become a threat to well-being. 

The question of the basic nature of pain is so baffling and EE 
that until recently most researchers nervously edged away from it. 
Medicine could offer sufferers little besides the small armory of 
analgesics largely derived from nineteenth-century discoveries, and 
medical schools taught students how to treat diseases but little on 
managing patients in pain. Today, although the painless people and 
other puzzles are by no means fully understood, important elements 
of the mystery are being solved. | 

Recently, a team of scientists at Johns Hopkins University ex- 
citedly announced the discovery of the first pain-relieving chemical 
to be isolated from mammals. Thereafter, in quick succession, other 
substances of this sort have been discovered. At the same time, new 
approaches are being developed to cope with pain, including a 
number of new electronic devices that jam pain signals and are used 


N small number of people are insensitive, almost immune, to 
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by thousands of patients. In the past five years a new medical spe- 
cialty called dolorology, the science of pain, has gradually come into 
being, and psyehologists in “pain clinics” across the country are at 
work analyzing the subtle mix of emotions that are an intimate part 
of the sensation we call pain. 

“We have learned more about pain in the past few years than in 
the past hundrad years put together,” said one of the speakers who 
attended the first International Symposium on Pain in Seattle in 
1974. Dr. John Bonica, director of the nation’s first “pain clinic” at 
the University of Washington in Seattle, summed it up this way: 
“The field of pgin research, which had stagnated for almost a cen- 
tury, has recently been reborn.” 


Defining Pain 


Neurology professors of a generation ago taught their students 
that there were four kinds of pain: pricking, aching, clear pain, and 
quick pain. By the 1970s, their more precise successors could name 
more than a hundred different kinds. For pain is perhaps the most 
complex of all.the physical sensations, its many shadings ranging 
from the first delicate twinge of a toothache to the searing jab of tic 
douloureux, a nerve disease that primarily affects older people. As 
for defining it, most experts content themselves with a tautology: 
Pain, they say, is any sensation a person experiences as painful. 

More than 2,000 years ago, Aristotle vaguely described it as a 
“passion of the soul”; philosophers of the Middle Ages saw it in 
darkly theological terms, either as a God-given test of spiritual for- 
titude or as a simple punishment for sin. Scientists in the nineteenth 
century used the newly invented telephone for a handy analogy. 
They suggested there were pain nerves, rather like tiny telephone 
wires, connected to a switchboardlike mechanism in the brain. 
Stimulate them by banging an elbow or burning a hand, and the 
brain automatically relayed back signals that were felt as pain. The 
theory was popular and logical but had one serious flaw: It viewed 
pain merely as a kind of stimulus-response reaction, and almost 
totally ignored the role of emotion. | 

For example, during Worla War II, Dr. Henry K. Beecher, a Har- 
vard professor of anesthesiology serving in a field hospital in Italy, 
noticed that badly wounded soldiers, who by all rights should have 
been moaning for relief; adamantly refused all pain medication. 
They were so euphoric at simply having survived, he observed, that 
their joy apparently blocked out their pain. Similarly, other inves- 
_ tigators have nozed that the athletes such as football players com- 
monly leave the playing field and discover only in the locker room 
‘that they have e badly bruised knee or sprained ankle; in the ex- 
citement of the game, they never noticed their injuries. 
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The “Spinal Gate” Theory 


Until the mid-1960s, pain research was a scientific discipline lack- 
ing any widely accepted theory to explain these and other phenom- 
ena. Then along came what Dr. John Bonica has called “undoubted- 
ly one of the major revolutions in our concept of pain in the. last 
100 years.” It was the so-called spinal-gate theory presented by Dr. 
Ronald Melzack of McGill University and Dr. Patrick Wall, then of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. | 

Much simplified, the theory goes like this: There are millions of 
sensory receptors, both inside and on the surface of the body; they 
keep the brain constantly supplied with information about such 
things as temperature and the condition of organs and tissues. Re- 
ceptors and brain communicate in a complex neural code via an 
intricate network of nerves spread all over the body. Cut one of the 
nerves, put it under a microscope and it looks like a complicated 
cable, made up of many fibers of varying thickness. The larger fibers 
transmit impulses related to touch; the small fibers, which conduct 
more slowly, transmit pain impulses. Both sets of nerves converge in 
the spinal cord, and it is there, in the spine’s gray inner matter, that 
Melzack and Wall believe a gatelike mechanism exists that usually 
stays shut to block out pain—but can at times swing open to admit it. 

For example, when you scratch yourself, the large fibers quickly 
conduct the proper impulses along the nerve pathway to the brain 
and all you feel is a rhythmic movement; the spinal gate remains 
shut. However, scratch more and more roughly, and the large fibers 
become overloaded; when this happens, the theory holds, the “gate” 
opens and the small fibers use the opportunity to send pain impulses 
coursing through it. 

In contrast to those who proposed theories before them, Melzack 
and Wall believe that almost all parts of the brain are involved in 
deciding whether the gate stays open or shut; thus memory, mood 
and attention are all seen to play their parts in the experience of 
pain. Positive emotions such as excitement or pleasure (as the joy 
‘the soldiers in Italy felt at having survived the battle) close the gate; _ 
negative emotions such as anxiety and apprehension open it. 


Explaining Acupuncture 


The gate theory remains controversial, and its authors admit that, 
at present, it cannot explain all the varied facts of pain. Other 
scientists have suggested that there may be different gates, not only 
- inthe spinal cord, but in the central gray matter ofthe brain as well. 
(Of course, the notion of “gate” is a purely theoretical construct to 
explain what happens; no actual mechanism in the body has yet 
been positively identified as serving this function.) 
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- Still, the theory has made sense out of many things that long 
mystified pain experts. For instance, no one was sure how some of 
the age-old remedies to relieve pain, such as hot-water bottles, ice 
packs or massage, worked. According to the gate theory, the gentle 
stimulation, whether by touch or heat or cold, activates the large 
fibers and suppresses the small fibers that produce pain. The theory 
also helped to explain (and legitimize) acupuncture, which most 
Western physicians in the 1960s had dismissed as some kind of clever 
trick or autosuggestion. Travelers to China had seen that the inser- 
tion of tiny needles—often far from-the pain site—could relieve even 
the pain of major surgery. “Acupuncture analgesia involves fairly 
intense, continuous stimulation of tissues by the needles,” Melzack 
explains. This constant stimulation of large fibers would shut the 
pain gate, he suggests, “and consequently bring about analgesia of 
different parts of the body.” 

Admittedly, other explanations of acupuncture have been offered 
recently. Some believe that the procedure works by affecting the 
body’s biochemistry. One researcher, Dr. Michel Millodot of the Uni- 
versity of Wales Institute of Science and Technology, suggests that 
differences in pain thresholds between dark-eyed Asians and light- 
eyed Westerners may help explain why Chinese do not seem to mind 
the needles, as many Americans do. Many ophthalmologists have 
long noticed that blue-eyed people are often far more difficult to fit 
with contact lenses than brown-eyed ones; this reflects, says Mil- 
lodot, a basic dizference in their nervous systems. 

Nevertheless, the gate-control theory has helped make acupunc- 
ture an almost routine procedure in several American hospitals 
today. “Nor was this the only benefit of Melzack’s and Wall’s 
theory,” says one pain expert. “For all of its undoubted flaws, it gave 
us a genuine starting point. That was something we badly needed, 
and never had.” 


The Electric Pair. Suppressors 


The work of the pain experts is devoted to finding ways not to 
eliminate pain entirely but to suppress its harmful excesses. In the 
past, many doctors have tried to do that with massive doses of 
habituating drugs, or complicated and often unsuccessful surgery to 
cut away nerve fibers in the brain. Now, along with the old tech- 
niques, there are less drastic methods available, amongt them a sim- 
ple jolt of properly applied mild electricity. 

The announcement of the Melzack-Wall gate theory almost im- 
mediately made pain experts reconsider the use of electricity. 
“When I heard the theory, I postulated that pain might be controlled 
by the electrical stimulation of the dorsal columns of the spinal 
cord,” says Dr. C. Norman Shealy, a neurosurgeon. Within a year, 
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Shealy and a collaborator, Dr. Blaine S. Nashold, had developed a 
device they called a “dorsal column stimulator” (D.C.S.). Their first 
human subject was a cancer victim, and the electrical device gave 
almost complete relief from pain. By 1973, Shealy and other 
neurosurgeons had implanted the D.C.S. in the spines of more than a 
thousand people suffering from excruciatingly painful disorders, 
ranging from cancer to spinal-disk disease. 

The device is relatively simple in design, consisting of a plastic 
strip not much bigger than a Band-Aid which contains tiny elec- 
trodes attached to a miniature radio receiver. During a brief opera- 
tion, the D.C.S. is implanted in the skin, just over the spinal cord, 
with the source of the pain determining its position; for example, if - 
the patient suffers from leg pain, the D.C.S. is implanted just above 
the point at which the nerves from the leg reach the spinal column. 
When the patient feels a sudden twinge, he holds a tiny antenna over 
the D.C.S.; it relays signals to a small battery-powered transmitter 
which most patients wear on their belts, and directs a volley of 
electric impulses into the spine. These impulses abolish the pain 
signals; the only sensation remaining is a not unpleasant tingling. 

Despite the success of the D.C.S., many doctors are wary about 
implanting it, not only because of possible unforeseen side effects, 
but also because of the inevitable discomfort of surgery, and the 
embarrassment some patients feel at having to walk around with 
the gadget. Instead, several pain experts have been working on 
devices which do not have to be implanted but are merely held on or 
near whatever part of the body is giving pain. In some cases, they 
help for only a few hours, but in others relief from pain may be 
longer-lasting or even permanent. These devices provide some relief 
in 80 percent of acute pain cases and 26 percent of chronic pain cases, 
according to Dr. Shealy. 


The Search for “Chemical X” 


The use of drugs to control pain has, by and large, been disappoint- 
ing. Morphine was isolated from opium as far back as 1806 by a 
German scientist who named it after Morpheus, the Greek god of 
dreams; almost two centuries later, for all its drawbacks, it remains 
our most effective analgesic. But morphine’s supremacy is currently 
being challenged. “Possibly the biggest drug breakthrough of the 
century is taking place right now,” says one researcher at the Salk 
Institute in La Jolla, California. Its implications for pain research 
are all the more exciting to investigators because it depends, not on 
substances isolated from plants, but on chemicals naturally pro- 
duced by the human body. 

The breakthrough began three years ago at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
_ versity when Dr. Solomon Snyder, professor of pharmacology and 
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psychiatry, and his assistant, Dr: Candace Pert, decided to find out 
how potent opiates such as morphine and heroin affect the brain. 
They mixed large quantities of animal brain tissue in a special 
device, then introduced opiates into the mass to see what would 
happen when they came into contact with cells from different parts 
of the brain. Interestingly, those cells from that part of the brain 
identified by Melzack, Wall and others as part of the body’s pain 
pathway attracted the most narcotics; microscopic analysis re- 
vealed that moiecules of heroin and morphine slid into tiny receptors 
on these cells’ surfaces almost as easily as keys slipping into locks. 

But the existence of these opiate receptors immediately raised a 
host of questions. Normally. the brain has receptors only for natural 
substances like hormones. Why should there be others for drugs that 
are only afew centuries old? The most likely answer seemed to be that 
there existed an undiscovered “Chemical X” within the brain that 
closely resembled narcotics and possibly had the same pain-killing 
properties. me 

In an elegantly complicated series of experiments on brain tissue 
taken from mammal species whose brain structure in many ways 
resembles humans’, Dr. Snyder proved that such a chemical exists. 
Then the hunt was on in research centers all over the world to 
identify it. In December 1975, Dr. John Hughes of Aberdeen Univer- 
sity in Scotlanc was the first to locate the natural analgesic. He 
- announced he had isclated a substance from pigs’ brains which, 

-when injected into the brains of rats and mice, killed their pain far 
more quickly and efficiently than morphine; by February he was 
able to demonstrate that the substance, which he named enkephalin 
(Greek for “from the brain”, existed in human brains as well. “It 
appears,” said Dr. Snyder, “that the human brain produces its own 
morphine.” 

Since then, other scientists have isolated two more analgesic 
chemicals in the bloodstreams of animal species. Thus far, the newly 
discovered chemicals have proved far more potent and efficient than 
morphine in tests on laboratory animals. Unfortunately, some have . 
also proved to be addictive, but many scientists are hopeful that 
others will not. The sukstances may soon be tested on humans, and 
the results may determine whether the long quest for a safe and 
effective pain-reliever will at last be over. 


The Psychological Component 


There is clearly, along with such physical factors, also a psycholog- 
ical component to pain. While some people face pain with defiance 
and continue to lead normal lives, others—often those whose pain . 
should be less severe—surrender to it and retreat into invalidism. 

Several psychological techniques are now being used to help suf- 
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ferers deal with their pain. One is biofeedback. Many people plagued 
by migraine headaches, for example, are teaching themselves how to 
cure them at several medical centers around the nation. Biofeed- 
back machines can transform the electrical current produced by the 
patient’s facial mucles into a loud tone; in a short time many ofthe 
sufferers learn to reduce the tone by relaxing their muscles—and 
end their terrible headaches. . 

Hypnosis is also a powerful weapon against pain. This technique is 
used in half of all cases involving pain at the Walter Reed Medical 
Center in Washington. Nevertheless, there are those for whom 
biofeedback or hypnosis is of little or no help. Another kind of 
psychological program has been developed that seems to be more 
broadly effective. _ 

In 1966, Dr. Wilbert E. Fordyce, a psychologist at the University of 
Washington in Seattle, began to treat many chronic-pain patients 
with the clever use of conditioning techniques. Fordyce did not . 
promise them an end to their pain, only that they could learn a less 
destructive way of handling it. He gradually weaned them away 
from their pain-killers, got them to exercise, and, enlisting the aid of 
their families, eliminated any rewards or extra consideration they 
could derive from their pain. 

“We explain to their families that pampering the pain patient may 
seem humanistic,” he says, “byt there is another alternative, some- 
where between ignoring and pampering.” As his patients became 
more active and independent, frequently their pain began to di- 
minish. : 

Fordyce’s success was go striking that many of his methods were ` 
adopted under various names by the different pain clinics that were 
being set up all around the country specifically to cope with pain. 
The original pain clinic, founded by Dr. John Bonica, began full 
operation in the early 1960s. Bonica was concerned that the problem 
of pain was being neglected by medicine and that approaches from a 
number of fields—as diverse as neurosurgery and sociology—_were 
needed to help deal with it. Today there are at least fifteen pain 
clinics in the United States and a dozen abroad, with new ones 

opening each year. _ 


A Pain Clinic 


One of the new clinics is the Pain and Health Rehabilitation 
Center in La Crosse, Wisconsin, established in 1971 by Dr. C. Norman 
Shealy, inventor of the dorsal-column stimulator. Each year, about 
200 people arrive there from all over the world for the 12-day treat- 
ment, which is costly. They suffer from every known painful condi- 
tion, with the exception of cancer, and have usually suffered pain for 
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at least six years. Drugs are frowned on, and most patients are 
quickly taker. off whatever analgesics they may be using. 

The treatment often berins with a lecture; patients are told that 

the staff at the center does not believe pain is either an emergency or 
even a physical handicap. They are also informed of one of the 
center’s strict rules: patients are not allowed to talk about their 
pain, and nurses and orderlies are instructed to walk away ifthey do. 
Only during consultations with their doctors may patients mention 
their pain, and then only to say if they feel better, worse or the same. 
The goal of this strategy is obvious: to end any psychological benefit 
the patient may derive from his pain. 
. From first to last day, patients are on a busy schedule that leaves 
them hardly any time to think about their pain. Four hours are spent 
on reclining chairs with earphones, learning at least six different 
mental exercises. Other important parts of treatment include the 
daily use of electrical pain-relievers, vigorous body massages, an 
hour of biofeedback training and, in some cases, acupuncture. There 
is also constent physical activity. “Doctors often unwittingly play 
the pain game when they admonish the patient to ‘take it easy,’ ” 
says Shealy, “And so, instead of pushing his body a little more each 
day, the patient exerts himself as little as possible, lies around, 
getting stiffer, and his pain more painful.” Stationary bicycle-riding 
is assigned four times a day, along with calisthenics; patients are 
also encouraged to walk a little farther each day than they did the 
day before. 

Whatever their success rate, clinics such as Dr. Shealy’s represent 
a serious effort to test more sophisticated ways of coping with pain. 
Their work, plus the remarkable discovery of the enkephalins in the 
brain and the success of electrical devices in suppressing pain, may 
soon produce answers tc one of the least understood puzzles of 
human existence. 
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THE BLACK WORLD . 
OF ROMARE BEARDEN 


By David Shirey 


Romare Bearden is regarded by many 
critics as the most original and gifted 
of living black American artists. He 
has brought to his depiction of black 
experience techniques brilliantly 
adapted from many cultures and 
many historical styles: African 
masks, Egyptian friezes, Italian Re- 
naissance painting, Mexican murals, 
Cubist collage, and American ab- 
stract expressionism. 


In the following article, David Shi- 
rey examines Bearden’s art in terms 
of its themes, its musical motifs, its 
remarkable use of color, its mixture 
of realism and fantasy. Mr.Shirey has 
written on contemporary art for 
Newsweek, The New York Times and 
other publications. His article on 
sculptor David Smith appeared in an 
earlier issue of The American Revi- 
ew, 


ore than any other living artist, Romare Bearden has cap- 
tured the flavor, moods and variety of black life in America. 
His paintings and collages depict subjects as diverse as the 
sharecropper plowing the cotton field in the South, the steel worker 
in the urban North, fish fries, baptisms, folk musicians plucking 
guitars and banjos, Saturday night binges, Sunday get-togeth- 
ers, Monday morning lulls, backyard pastimes, and parents cra- 


dling babies. 


Romare Bearden works on a collage in his studio. 
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Apart from such everyday 
scenes, Bearden also portrays the 
awesome figure of “the conjur 
woman,” a polymath of a female 
held in awe by many rural South- 
ern blacks. A favorite subject of 
the artist, she is at once witch doc- 
tor, cult figure, prophetess and 
high priestess, who can heal with 
her powerful look and magic po- 
tions and predicts the future, but 
can also cast a dreadful hex with 
her evil eye and invite disaster on 
her enemies. In “Conjur Woman” 
(1971), Bearden shows a deep 
mysterious wood with indigenous 

ùs s birds. In the foreground is the ker- 
Conjur Woman (1971) chief-wrapped figure possessed of 
an oversized magical black hand holding a snake. Her eyes stare 
through and beyond you. Her wide thin lips hold tight against 
her secrets. 

A more cheerful theme that recurs in Bearden’s collages drawn 
from Southern Negro life is the role of the passing train asa source of 
entertainment and diversion. In “Watching the Good Trains Go By,” 
he has constructed a dream-like landscape filled with the looming 
figures of field hands and the shadowy image of a surging train. The 
train interrupted the monotony of the hot day, Bearden explained to 
an interviewer, and was an exciting sign of a different world. The 
black townspeople in the small Southern town where young Bearden 
spent summers with his preacher-grandfather would visit the train 
station in the evening “to watch the good trains go by.” 

“In many instances I have painted a way of black life that will soon 
disappear,” Bearden observes, emphasizing the migrations of 
blacks from the South to the North and their changing social and 
cultural patterns. “The mule pulling the plow will soon be gone and 
with him the sharecropper will vanish. I paint what I paint, how- 
ever, as passionately and dispassionately as Bruegel painted the 
life of the Flemish people of his day.” 

Bearden’s work has mainly taken the form of collages, composi- 
tions made up of flat objects pasted on a surface, often combined 
with paint. This technique lends itself with poetic effectiveness to 
Bearden’s intense participatory vision of the world. He makes his 
collages out of the wastebasket of life on the streets. He cuts and 
pastes and paints until the brown paper, magazine photographs, 
cloth and polymer paint are orchestrated into a transfiguring com- 
position, Like pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, the cutouts of faces, chairs, 
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tables and dishes, a building or wallpaper come in all sizes and 
shapes; their placement is the result ofthe artist’s instinct and craft. 

Although happenstance might seem to govern Bearden’s method, 
there is behind the pictorial fragmentation a well-regulated intel- 
ligence imposing an imaginative order on the creative act. The black 
novelist Ralph Ellison (author of the highly praised Invisible Man) 
believes that Bearden’s collage technique precisely conveys his 
meaning: “He has blended strange visual harmonies out of the 
shrill, indigenous dichotomies of American life, and in doing so re- 
flected the irrepressible thrust of a people to endure and keep its 
intimate sense of its own identity.” 


Evolution of an Artist 


Bearden did not really achieve his unique collage style until little 
more than a decade ago. His paintings of the 1940s were spiritual 
progeny of the Mexican muralists Oroszco and Rivera, and also 
influenced by the formal values of African sculpture. While the 
Mexicans used their art to bewail social injustices in their country, 
Bearden used his to dramatize the plight of the American Negro. 
The artist then turned to abstract expressionism, but his brand of 
expressionism was softer in its visual impact, more muted and lyri- 
calin tone than that of many of hiscontemporaries. By 1963 Bearden 
had repudiated abstract canvases for representational works and it 


Watching the Good Trains Go By (1964) 
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was these that marked the beginning of his most individual and most 
successful creations, the works that established Bearden as a major 
artist. What made him change from abstractions to figurative art? 
“One day people came walking into my work and demanding admit- 
tance. It may sound a bit mystical, but suddenly they were there.” 

It might be said that Bearden is an eclectic with a discriminating 
point of view. In addition to drawing his subject matter from famil- 
iar aspects of his own experience, he draws his stylistic preferences 
from sources as diverse as the Flemish artist Pieter Bruegel, the 
Italian Renaissance masters, the 17th-century Dutch realists, Afri- 
can carvings, and cubist painters. He notes that this combination of 
influences has given him a large body of knowledge concerning 
order, composition, expression, color and imagination in art. What- 
ever his inspiration, however, Bearden synthesizes all of the dispa- 
rate elements into a unity of vision that can only be described as his 
own. So emphatic is his stylistic signature that in no way can his 
work be confused with that of any other artist. In an age when 
virtually everything, including art, has become pronouncedly uni- 
form in taste, Bearden’s accomplishment is no mean feat. 


Haunting Faces 


Bearden is haunted by faces, big-eyed faces that peer steadily out 
of his pictures. There are stoical and smiling faces and faces which 
are truncated into fragments or shorn of an eye or an ear, intended 


The Dove (1964), symbol of peace and hope, surveys a fragmented city street scene. 
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a (1971) 





as of Luvenia (1971) 


In these three paintings Bea 
captures the different moods 
ways of women. Ritual Bayou (1 
left, shows a nude woman bai 
against the lush tropical settii 
the American South. In The 
Moons of Luvenia (1971), below, 
clining female invites romanti 
sions under the influence of then 
More prosaically, the two wome 
Southern Courtyard (1973), r 
gossip and sweep while clothing 
and dogs play. Bearden uses a 
pallette of colors to give his paint 
rhythmic vitality and pictorial fi 
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Bearden’s 1977 series based on Homer's “Odyssey” are pure collage, recalling Henri 
Matisse’s brilliantly colored cut-outs in their dramatic simplicity of form. Above, Circe 
Turns a Companien of Odysseus into a Swine and below, Odysseus leaves Circe 


incorporate what Bearden calls “rectangular structure” to achieve the stability and 
serenity of the classical outlook. 
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perhaps to reflect the fragmentation of modern city life. Some faces 
play harmonicas, others smoke cigarettes, still others appear as 
silhouettes or simply establish contact with the spectator looking in 
on them. Windows are another hallmark of Bearden’s collages, rep- 
resenting a two-way passage between the black family and the out- 
side world. Animals, too, play an important role in his work and a dog 
or a cat or a bird frequently announces its presence amidst the 
people and all their trappings. 

“Mysteries,” a 1964 collage, recapitulates the spirit of many of 
Bearden’s paintings. The faces are there pasted to bodies which are 
revealed only in part, either with an arm of indeterminable origin, a 
fragmented torso, eyes occupying topsy-turvy positions, painted 
pieces of geometric decoration on an arm, white and black fingers on 
the same arm and some utensils floating about in space. All of this 
unfolds against a busy background of wood slats that must have 
belonged to a southern shanty, a cropped photograph of a train, a 
cotton field and a can of syrup. 

“Rocket to the Moon” might be viewed as a northern counterpart 
to “Mysteries.” Fragments of black faces are placed against an 
urban setting of strips of buildings, brick walls and fire escapes, 
snippings of skyscrapers. The rocket alluded to in the title makes a 
cameo appearance, blazing its precarious trajectory from asilhouet- 
ted black cat on a rooftop to the moon, an imperfect circular cutout of 
white. In both of these works Bearden pays no attention to scale. He 
approaches his figures like a child with a naive notion of relative 
sizes of objects: heads loom larger than bodies, eyes are bigger than 
hands and often there is a curious transplantation of parts, as if 
parts of different bodies were fused in some kind of hectic operation. 
And like achild, Bearden often gives the face a special importance by 
viewing it from below. 


“Art Celebrates Victory” 


The artist was once asked how he goes about finding the material 
and themes of his richly detailed and often exotic paintings. “I do not 
need to go looking for ‘happenings,’ the absurd or the surreal,” he 
replied. “I have seen things out of a studio window on 125th Street 
[in New York’s Harlem] that neither Dali nor Becket nor Ionesco 
could have thought possible.” Although he has recorded in his paint- 
ings the difficult lives of many American blacks and has worked for 
the civil rights movement, Bearden finds the life style of black 
Americans a rich, replenishing source for his art “because it is 
talking, through all the anguish, about the joy of life.” For Bearden 
“art celebrates a victory. I look for all those elements in which life 
expresses that victory.” 
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A Rich Spectrum of Color 


One of Bearden’s greatest assets is his imaginative use of color 
which often serves as a unifying factor in his compositions, melding 
diverse elements through specific tones and repetitions. Although 
he seems to use color with bright abandon, placing a rich spectrum 
on them side by side—more adventurously than even the French 
Fauves or the German Expressionists early in this century—his 
results provide an harmonious consonance. In “Saturday Morning,” 
for example, geometric designs in a broad palette of colors live hap- 
pily as neighbors with cutouts of faces and clothing patterns of 
different styles. “Hommage à Pinturicchio,” a Bearden tribute to 
the Italian Renaissance fresco master, one of his favorites, is a mag- 
nificent spread of colors—reds against gold, blues against green 
—which dramatically dominates the composition, providing extra- 
ordinary lines of pictorial force and delightful rhythmic vitality. 

“I don’t think about the colors before I make the work,” says 
Bearden. “They come together as I compose the picture. But I think 
there must be some kind of regulatory device in my mind, along with 
a strong dose of intuition, which is working in its own silent way asl 
move on my way.” | 

Bearden uses color at times as a musician uses sound to suggest 
different moods. He creates visual tempos, running the scale from a 
serene andantino to an urgent prestissimo. In the silhouetted “In- 


Hommage a Pinturicchio (1969) 
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terior” (1968) Bearden has painted what might be likened to a sym- 
phony in its scope, form and repetition of color forces. The vertical 
“Melon Eater” is as simple and intimate as chamber music, while 
“Strange Morning” and the “Illusionist at 4 P.M.,” with their jagged 
forms and dabs of color, have all the ebullience of bebop or jazz. 


The Musical Motif 


This analogy with music is not a contrived one for Bearden’s work. 
“Music has always been important for me,” he says, “the way that it 
has been important for many blacks. Blacks have made their own 
sound, their own musical language like jazz. It is theirs and they 
identify with it. In a world of constantly changing identities, certain 
forms of music represent a solid identity for blacks.” 

Bearden often peoples his collages with musicians and musical 
instruments. The “Three Folk Musicians” is a composition of three 
black men playing guitars and a banjo in a crazy-quilt of color. Since 
the string instruments can’t make music for themselves in the pic- 
ture, the color does it for them. The musical touch in Bearden’s artis 
not a random phenomenon. He has always been a music buff, playing 
guitar in jazz groups and even composing his own music. Once, he 
recalls, he was with his friend Duke Ellington who was playing a 
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classical piece of music in his own inimitable way. “Ellington felt 
about his music the way I feel about my art. Even if you’re dealing 
with something classical, you filter it through your own sensibilities, 
doing it the way you know best.”’ 


An Artist’s Career 


The wide range and rich eclecticism of Bearden’s art have their 
origin in a varied background of residence, study and work. Born in 
1914 in Charlotte, North Carolina, Romare Bearden attended school 
in New York and Pittsburgh and was graduated from New York 
University with a degree in mathematics. “Math is still important to 
me,” he says. “It’s what offsets my intuitive sense about art to give 
me order. It helps combine certainty with spontaneity.” But shortly 
after graduation, he turned from mathematics and science to paint- 
ing. He studied at the Art Students League and recalls that one of 
his teachers, the émigré German satirist George Grosz, taught him 
to appreciate such old masters as the Italian and Dutch painters of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


Spring Way (1964) 
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Like many artists during the Depression, Bearden was employed 
as a painter by the federal Works Progress Administration. “It was 
one of the best organizations for art ever created,” he says. “It gave 
artists time to think their work out without worrying about money. 
It also built a sense of solidarity among artists. That is lacking 
among many artists today. They don’t feel fraternity among them- 
selves but rivalry.” 

Bearden served in Europe.in the U.S. Army from 1942 to 1945, 
developing a special affection for Paris, where he returned in 1950 to 
study at the Sorbonne. While there, he made friends with artists 
such as Brancusi and Braque and was drawn to the paintings of the 
School of Paris artists like Matisse and Rouault, who have played an 
important role in the evolution of his own style. Bearden returned 
to the United States in 1954 and painted only intermittently, earn- 
ing his living as a cartoonist, a composer and a social worker. By 1961 
he was completely immersed in painting again. He not only devoted 
his energies to his own work but also to the problems other Negro 
artists faced in creating and exhibiting their work. In 1963, a time of 
intense civil rights activism, he helped férm the Spiral Group, an 

‘organization which concerned itself with the Negro artist’s “rele- 
vance in the continuing struggle for freedom, the nature of his 
identity ... and his relation to his craft.” 

For the last twenty years Bearden has exhibited his work in lead- 
ing New York galleries, has been the subject of important displays 
throughout-the world, and is permanently represented in museums 
in the United States.and abroad. Not long ago his paintings were 
celebrated in a handsome volume of color reproductions published 
by Harry N. Abrams. He is himself a writer of talent and co-author of 
two books, The Painters Mind and Six Black Masters of American 
Art. Yet despite the widespread attention and the accolades he has 
received from every corner, Bearden has not diminished his interest 
in other black artists. He has continued to supervise art programs in 
Harlem and elsewhere, hoping to encourage blacks and Puerto Ri- 
cans to follow careers in art. He helps support a gallery in downtown 
New York, which allows minority group artists to exhibit free. “Once 
they see their things on the wall,” says Bearden, “they will feel hope 
and the compulsion to improve. This kind of encouragement could 
lead to the development of some fine talents.” 


New Experiments, New Adventures 


Recent exhibitions in New York have offered proof that Bearden 
is still concerned with the development of his own talent. The critic 
Calvin Tomkins has called Bearden’s 1977 series of twenty collages 
based on Homer’s Odyssey “an act of necromancy, requiring cun- 
ning, grace, nerve, intelligence and luck... The images that he 
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chooses and the manner in which he places them create vibrations, 
waves that carry us into regions not visited but remembered, dimly 
or vividly, from previous experiences with the myth.” In this series, 
as in much of his recent work, Bearden has greatly heightened the 
brilliance of his palette, projecting his thought and esthetic through 
electric reds, greens and blues. He has, at the same time, introduced 
more striking pattern cut-outs, reminiscent of Matisse’s late work. 
His forms are less fragmented, more coherent than they were, re- 
flecting perhaps a less passive, more assertive mood among black 
Americans. | 

Like many superb artists before him, Romare Bearden has found 
in his late maturity the resources for new experiments, new adven- 
tures. Yet his career has an inner consistency that derives from an 
independent spirit striving to reflect the changing moods and ex- 
. periences of his people in terms of a universal art. Novelist Ralph 
Ellison has summed up this artist’s work in a moving tribute. 


Romare Eearden delights us with the magic of design and 
teaches us the ambiguity of vision.... His combination of tech- 
nique is in itself eloquent of the sharp breaks, leaps in conscious- 
ness, distortions, paradoxes, reversals, telescoping of time and 
surreal blending of styles, values, hopes and dreams which 
characterize much of Negro American history... His work is an 
affirmatior. of the irrelevance of the notion of race as a limiting 
force in the arts. 
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A conversation with Jimmy Carter 


Some American Presidents have es- 
tablished a special rapport with writ- 
ers and intellectuals. Abraham 
Lincoln’s speeches were models of 
clear, unadorned, yet eloquent public 


prose. Theodore Roosevelt wrote ` 


books about history, politics and wild- 
life, and spoke in an energetic style. 
Woodrow Wilson had achieved a con- 
siderable reputation as a historian, 
political scientist and university pres- 
ident before reaching the White 
House. Franklin D. Roosevelt: sur- 
rounded himself with a “brain trust” 
of noted intellectuals and reformers, 
and his speeches revealed a gift for 
memorable phrases. John F. Kennedy 
similarly felt at ease with intellectu- 
als and his reading preferences in his- 


tory, biography and picaresque fic- 
tion were widely reported and emu- 
lated. 

President Jimmy Carter falls in this 
tradition. He has been for most of his 
life an omnivorous reader. But his 
tastes are somewhat different from 
those of his predecessors, revealing 
in his pre-election autobiography, 
Why Not the Best?, a partiality for 
poetry, theology and serious fiction. 
The publication in June 1977 of a col- 
lection of his speeches—-entitled A 
Government as Good as Its People 
-provided the editor of The New York 
Times Book Review with an occasion 
for the following interview. The 
editor, Harvey Shapiro, is also the au- 
thor of two volumes of poetry. 


said the President. We were 


ands have no tears to flow,” t. 
alone in the Oval Office, and Jimmy Carter was reciting 


Dylan Thomas, unsmiling, his eyes turned inward as I 


hadn’t seen them on the television screen. This text was deep inside 
his head. I thought from his relaxed sprawl in the easy chair beside 
me, his gray cardigan unbuttoned, that he enjoyed the tune the 
words made in the room, sounding off the full-length portrait of 
George Washington before us. Behind us was the familiar set: the 
bank of windows looking out on the White House rose garden. It was 
9:15 A.M., Wednesday, May 25, 1977. 


. When I told my 12-year-old son that I was going to see you this 
morning he said I'd probably be depressed because we're about the 
same age and you look a lot younger. 


I’m getting older every day, very rapidly. (Laughter.) 


I want to talk to you about your new book of speeches, which Simon 
and Schuster just published, but before I do I'd like to say that I think 
we have a poet in. common— Dylan Thomas. 


® 1977 by The New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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O.K. Great. I spend, still spend, a good bit of time reading those of 
his poems that are my favorites. 


How did you come across his work? . 


I would guess back in 1954, 1955. I was running a fertilizer busi- 
ness, and I didn’t have any employees, and I didn’t have many 
customers, s2 I had a workshop in the back, and I would sit on the 
fertilizer sacks and read. One day I was reading an anthology of 
modern poets, and I never had heard of Dylan Thomas. One of the 
poems was “A Refusal to Mourn the Death by Fire of a Child in 
London.” I didn’t understand the poem when I read it, but the last 
line said, “After the first death there is no other.” And I thought 
about it for a while and I went back and read the poem again. I 
couldn’t understand it still, sc then I went back upto my little desk in 
the front and I diagramed all the sentences and I finally understood 
what Dylan Thomas was saying. After that night my three sons and 
I would take a poem by Dylan Thomas and try to study and learn it 
and argue about it. And later, in 1974, we had a special session in the 
. Legislature m Georgia. About ten or twelve members of the Senate 
and I listened to the recordings of Dylan Thomas reciting his own 
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excerpt from “A Refusal to Mourn the Death, by Fire, 
of a Child in London” 


Deep with the first d2ead lies London’s daughter, 
Robed in the long friends, | 

The grains beyond age, the dark veins of her mother 
Secret by the unmourning water 

Of the riding Thames. 

After the first death, there is no other. 


Dylan Thomas 
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poetry. And we did this three or four afternoons after the special 
sessions writing the Constitution. I just always like the way he 
expressed himself, the words that he used. I think he was a great 
poet, and I hope that some day Westminster Abbey will honor him. 


a~ 


You never met him? 


There was a Senator in the Georgia Legislature who knew him, a 
guy named John Gaynor, who lived in Greenwich Village for about 
six or eight months. He was a very wealthy young man and he just 
went up to New York on a kind of spree, and he could quote almost all 
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of Dylan Thomas’s poems. One of the others that I used to quote in 
some of my speeches was “The Force That tarong the Green Fuse 
Drives the Flower.” 


Those lines of his that precede your autobiography, “Great is the 
hand that holds dominion over/Man by a scribbled name.” What do 
they mean to you? 
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excerpt from “The Force That Through the Green Fuse 
Drives the Flower” 


The force that through the green fuse drives the flower 
Drives my green age; that blasts the roots of trees 
Is my destroyer. 
. And I am dumb to tell the crooked rose 
My youth is bent by the same wintry fever. 


Dylan Thomas 





It’s hardtorelate Dylan Thomas’s poems to practical government. 
And I particularly wanted a quote from Dylan Thomas in the preface 
of the book. To me it means that quite often the strength of a power- 
ful person in his thrust on a city or a nation or a world can be 
insensitive. And the line that I think summarizes my concept of the 
poem is “Hands have no tears to flow.” Sometimes the separation 
between power and people is unrecognized by the strong leaders. 
And the insensitivity that’s inherent in power, that ought to be a 
warning to us. But it’s hard to say what Dylan meant. 
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Is there ary American poet who comes that close to you? 


Well, I like a lot ọf them. But James Dickey is my favorite. I like 
him personally, and I like his poems. He’s also a good friend. I 
thought his recitation at the gala preceding the inauguration was 
superb. I thought it was the most moving thing of the whole pro- 
gram. We hed superb artists there. 
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excerpt from “The Hand That Signed the Paper” 





Great is the hand that holds dominion over 
Man by a seribbled name. 

The five kings count the dead but do not soften 
The crusted wound nor stroke the brow; 

A hand rules pity as a hand rules heaven; 
Hands have no tears to flow. 


Dylan Thomas 





You begin your autobiography “Why Not the Best?” with three quo- 
tations. The first is [the late theologian] Reinhold Niebuhr’s “The sad 
duty of polities is to establish justice in a sinful world.” And then a 
Bob Dylan stanza, and then the Dylan Thomas lines that we've been 
talking about. Do these three quotations describe a mental landscape 
for you? Three compass points, sign-posts? 


I don’t know. I think in some ways you can tell the interrelation- 
ship between Dylan Thomas’s poems that I cherish and the Reinhold 
Niebuhr quote. I’ve studied Niebuhr for along time. I always wanted 
to meet him. I have had some correspondence with his wife. And 
June Bingham, who wrote a superb analysis of Niebuhr’s teachings, 
I’ve gotten to know as well. I was broken up three or four years ago 
when I read that he had died, because he was one of the people in the 
United States that someday I wanted to meet. 


To most writers, writing is an act of self-discovery. Did you learn 
something about yourself writing your autobiography? 


Well, yes. I chink that it’s hard to describe exactly what I found. I 
think the main discovery was how deeply tied my consciousness still 
is to my early days, to our presence in the community and on the 
farm, and the thoughts that I evolved as a child, how they carried . 
over into my subsequent careers as an engineer and naval officer, 
businessman and politician. The new book is one that I haven’t read 
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all the way through. I very seldom wrote a speech. I just would 
deliver it without a text, in my own words, sometimes fumbling, and 
after I got to be Governor, the State Patrol Agent who traveled with 
me would take a portable recorder and just record the speech and 
take it back and give it to a secretary to transcribe. And I think that 
that speech-book probably also, similar to what my autobiography 
did, let me kind of see how, early in my political career, the basic 
themes that I still espouse were evolved. The book does portray, 
much better than the news reports of the campaign and even the 
news reports during my term as Governor, what I am and what I 
stand for andthe basic commitments that I have as a political leader. 

I think that those concerns that I’ve expressed, sometimes even 
in an anguished way, have become more and more significant in my 
life and in my consciousness, and I don’t think anybody can find 
a book, even including the autobiography, that better describes 
what I believe. | 





excerpt from Inaugural Poem, “The Strength of Fields” 


Lord, let me shake 

‘With purpose. Wild hope can always spring 
From tended strength. Everything is in that. 

That and nothing but kindness. More kindness, dear Lord ` 

Of the renewing green. 
That is where it has to start: 

With the simplest things. More kindness will do nothing less- . 

Than save every sleeping one 

And night-walking one 


Of us. 


i life belongs to the world. I will do what I can. 
James Dickey 





You say that a lot of the speeches were extemporaneous, and some 
you carefully prepared. You seem to go about most things methodi- 
cally. Did you have a model for your speeches, any great speakers or 
speeches of the past? 


I’ve got collections of speeches. For instance, I’ve got a book that 
has all the inaugural speeches since the nation was founded on one 
side of the page, and the other side of the page gives the historical 
circumstances at the time the speech was given. And then I’ve got 
collections of speeches by Adlai Stevenson, John Kennedy, which 
I’ve read very carefully. But I don’t have any Panesar person that 
I try to emulate. — 


How do you go about. preparing speeches now? For example, your 
recent foreign policy address at Notre Dame University? 
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I list the points that I want to make, just like an engineer. In a 
non-sequential way. I just turn 30 or 35 different items in my mind 
and then try to drive them into four or five themes. I go down the list 
and put A,B.C,D and E ty each one of those 35 or so points. I rear- 
range those and then write individual paragraphs in the structure. 


Your staff is in on this? 


Yes, they are. I have an excellent staff. Now for instance, in the 
foreign policy speech, I get not only my own ideas but ideas from Dr. 
Brzezinski and others who have an interest. Of course in this office a 
lot of those points that were made in a speech like the Notre Dame 
speech had been evolved over long hours of debate and discussion 
and honing down points. 


I suppose your main theme in the speeches, as reflected in the title of 
your book A Government as Good as Its People, is the goodness and 
compassion and honesty ofthe average American. Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr., in the New York Times Book Review points out that that theme 
rung somewhat counter to the Niebuhr quote that you just talked 
about: “The sad duty of politics is to establish justice in a sinful 
world.” And it also runs counter to the testimony of some of the best 
Southern writers since World War II beginning with Allen Tate, Ran- 
som, Warren, Faulkner and continuing with Flannery O’Connor, 
Carson McCullers and Walker Percy. Do you see that as a conflict? 


No I don’t. 


That 1s your main theme? 


It is. When you compare what Thomas Jefferson evolved, for in- 
stance, in the United States—our Constitution—the Government 
was an inspiration. The evocation of what our Government ought to 
be, I think, was an inspiretion not only to our own people but ulti- 
mately to the whole world. This democratic country, with its equal- 
ity of opportunity and so forth. That stays there, and I think the 
people still have a hunger for a concept of their own Government 
that they can admire and cnerish and which inspires them. In recent 
years—with Vietnam, Cambodia, Watergate, the C.1].A.—there’s 
been a derogation of that concept and that vision of what govern- 
ment stands for. And during my own campaign, when this theme was 
current, I saw a need, and still see a need, for the Government to 
restore itself to its former vision. And I think that the people have 
demanded in recent years and have been discouraged when their 
demands are rot met: a Government as good as they are or would 
like to be. ' 

So we have some things, cur religious beliefs and the ideal of what 
our Government ought to be, that are stabilizing forces. And I think 
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that this is.not incompatible with historical trends. There comes a 
time in a crisis when the superb qualities of human beings in a 
collective fashion are evoked in a religious concept or in a govern- 
mental structure that transcends the mundane commitments of 
people. But it stands there then as a reminder of what people can do. 
So I don’t see the conflict. . 


But it’s rather a smiling vision of America, and of its people, that 
comes through in the book, which runs somewhat counter to Southern 
writers who see man as fallen. Southern writers rediscovered fallen 
man. And if one thinks of government as in part an instrument to help 
man protect himself from his own base nature, from his own egocen- 
tric sins, I don’t see that reflected in your book. 


Well, there’s one difference, I think, and that is that individual 
human beings, you know, have their failings, their fears and doubts, 
frustrations and prejudices. But a collection of what people cumula- 
tively profess to be—as expressed in laws and government, 
constitutions—is a reminder to us when we have individual short- 
comings that we can restore ourselves. 

Sometimes we’re constrained by Christian or Jewish or Moslem 
ethics expressed in religious beliefs. Sometimes we’re constrained 
by laws or customs or morals, I think—in that particular quote from 
Niebuhr, for instance: “The sad duty of politics is to estab- 
lish justice in a sinful world.” But he goes on to say that gov- 
ernment is what the laws are and that there’s an almost perfect con- 
cept expressed in the Christian ethic, that there’s an ultimate pat- © 
tern for government, but the struggle to reach it is always unsuc- 
cessful. The perfect standard is one that human beings don’t quite 
reach, but we try to. I think that Niebuhr does say that there is in- 
herent selfishness, or failure, callousness, pride—they exist. So I 
think that during the campaign period, when these speeches were 
made, the failures of our government were much more profound 
than our people expected, and I think they were much more pro- 

found than our people deserved. 


Have any of the Southern writers I mentioned, or others, meant 
anything to you? 


Well, yes. I think Faulkner is the one that I’ve studied most. I’ve 
read all of Faulkner’s books, and I have them all, as a matter of fact. 
And on many occasions, I’ve read them aloud to my children. I think 
he has most accurately analyzed, as you just pointed out, the fallibil- 
ity of human beings and the basic weakness of mankind, and has 
encapsulated those struggles between good and evil, pride and 
humility, achievement and failure perhaps better than any other 
Southern writer. My wife’s favorite is Carson McCullers. 
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I think those Southern writers have analyzed very carefully the 
buildup in the, South of a special consciousness brought about 
by the self-condemnation resulting from slavery, the humiliation 
following the War Between the States and the hope, sometimes 
expressed timidly, for redemption. I think in many ways now that 
those former dark moods in the South of recrimination against self 
and others and alienation from the rest of the nation—I think 
they’ve been alleviated. 


You say in your autobiography that you read three or four books a 
week. Is that still true? 


I don’t read that many books now. I probably read acouple of books 
a week now. I have so many other things to read. Right now I’ve gota 
file that thick, transcripts of the Nixon-Kissinger-Mao-Chou conver- 
sations, which wouldn’t be classified as a book because it’s not avail- 
able, but it’s something I have to read. 


Tell me, what do you see as the role of the writer in America? Is he 
entertainer, preacher, teacher, dreammaker? 


Well, I think all those. I know when I write something—and I’ve 
only written one book, in a very amateurish way—but when I wrote 
that book I really searched as deeply as I could within my own self to 
express things so other people could share with me the knowledge 
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The poet’s voice need not merely be the record of 
man, it can be one of the props, the pillars, to help 
him. endure and prevail. 


William Faulkner 
Nobel speech, 1950 





about things that I have experienced and also a vision of things as 
they might be. And I think that this effort is well worthwhile. I think 
that obviously when this is done by talented people—and I don’t 
have talent in that respect—that it’s something that helped to shape 


my life. It’s like the Dylan Thomas poem which he worked on some- 
times for years and never was satisfied with. 


Is there anything that you see that Government can do for writers? I 
know that Leonerd Randolph [Director of the Literature Program of 
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the National Endowment for the Arts] would like more money for the 
Poets in the Schools program, which is a most successful program; 
more money for libraries, which are very hard-pressed these days, 80 
that they can purchase small-press books and books of poetry. 


Well that’s hard to say. When I was Governor I was very interested 
in the library programs and did a lot for them. I think my first public 
job, by the way, was on the Sumner County Library Board. I’m now 
in the process of choosing someone to head up the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities and am getting some of the candidates for 
the position to write for me a brief description of what could be done 
by the Endowment, which is quite distinct from the National En- 
dowment for the Arts. But I don’t have any clear concepts yet of 
what I can do that’s better. 

When I was Governor we had a banquet at the EE s mansion 
for all the Georgia writers, just to show that we appreciated them, 
knew them and understood them. But for a specific new Government 
program, I couldn’t answer your question affirmatively. 


Is there anything that you can do or that the Government can do to 
help all those writers—I think P.E.N. lists 495—around the world who 
are in prisons or insane asylums? Is there anything that we can do to 
help the dissident writers in Russia? 


I think my Notre Dame speech expresses my feeling about the 
power of words as clearly as I can. It’s obvious that in-our society the 
most significant action that can be taken is the evocation of a con- 
cept or an idea by words. In totalitarian governments the people who 
are being punished or condemned for illegal actions—that action is 
almost always words. I think, just to constantly keep it in the fore- 
front of the world consciousness, a concern about the freedom of. 
expression, is something that I can do, and we’ve had remarkable 
success so far. I don’t believe there’s a world leader on earth now who 
doesn’t have a constant preoccupation with the concept of human 
rights. This was not the case six months ago. And I think just that in 
itself shows that we have some possibility for alleviating it. 
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The pendulum of opinion in the developing 
countries has swung in the past two decades 
from an obsession with the most modern auto- 
mated technology to an emphasis on machines 
that make greater use of the plentiful labor 
supply. The author believes that the issue has 
been unnecessarily polarized. Instead, he advo- 
cates a cautious mixture of advanced and inter- 
mediate technology suited to the industry, the 
work force, and the surrounding institutions. 
Kollpillai J. Charles is professor of economics 
at Lakehead University in Ontario, Canada. A 
native of India, he has served on the research 
staff of the United Nations. His article was 
adapted from Cooperation Canada, a publication 
of the Canadian International Development 
Agency, by the U.S. journal, The Futurist. 





apital is an extremely scarce resource in developing coun- 

tries. Most of these countries, however, possess plentiful 

supplies of labor—a fact which becomes very important when 
choosing development strategies. On the other hand, the existing 
technologies in traditional sectors of most of the developing world 
are quite primitive and will have to change in the course of develop- 
ment. The question is, how? Should capital-intensive technologies, 
'like those found in rich countries, be introduced? 

There is now wide agreement that such a move would be wrong. 
Instead, developing nations need a technology midway between the 
primitive ones they now 2mploy and the capital-intensive tech- 
nologies prevalent in rich countries. The term “intermediate tech- 
nology” is often used to describe these technologies. 

The idea of introducing new labor-intensive rather than capital- 
intensive technologies in certain situations is essentially sound. 
But it should not be interpreted to mean that developing countries 
must avoid capital-intensive technologies altogether. If the emerg- 
ing nations decide to produce steel and coal, trucks and trains, they 
should naturally use the best and most up-to-date technology avail- 
able. However, they may combine this with the use of highly labor- 
intensive methods in a number of ancillary processes. For example, 
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a capital-intensive core technology may be employed in steel- 
making, but all other processes, like the movement of raw materials . 
and finished products, could be carried out with labor-intensive 
technology. In the factories of advanced countries, doors may be 
opened and closed automatically by photo-electric cells. The develop- 
ing countries can achieve the same result by keeping a man at the 
door! 

The proponents of intermediate technology are right to warn de- 
veloping countries against the wastefulness and high cost of indis- 
criminately adopting capital-intensive technologies. But they 
should be careful not to slip into extreme and indefensible positions. 
There is nothing in the economics and logic of intermediate technol- 
ogy that is incompatible with modernization. It is crucially impor- 
tant to understand that the use of labor-intensive technologies 
should be consistent with the objective of rapid economic growth. 


Obstacles to Intermediate Technology 


The rapid spread of intermediate technologies in the emereme 
countries seems to be thwarted by four factors: 

1. Uncritical acceptance of capital-intensive methods. Economic 
development is largely a process of creative emulation and the model 
the developing nations have before them is that of advanced 
economies which make wide use of capital-intensive technologies. 
As shown earlier, developing countries are often right in adopting 
the most advanced technologies. However, evidence indicates that 
there is too much uncritical acceptance of capital-intensive 
methods: in many areas it should be possible to evolve suitable 
labor-intensive technologies as substitutes. However, some develop- 
ing countries lack the skilled personnel and indigenous research 
facilities needed for the task, and others seem reluctant to explore 
this possibility. 


2. Policies of the advanced nations that discourage agriculture and 
light-manufacturing in the developing countries. Often it is not real- 
ized that the trade and commercial policies of the developed nations, 
and their aggressive efforts to protect their own agriculture, have 
an adverse impact on the development and spread of labor-intensive 
technologies in the developing countries. This is particularly true in 
agriculture and light manufacturing. By heavily subsidizing domes- 
tic agriculture, the rich lands not only close their domestic markets 
to the products of labor-intensive agriculture, but they also outsell 
them in third markets and in the home markets of the developing 
countries themselves. Similarly, the import duties of the developed 
world are higher on processed raw materials. The developed coun- 
tries also employ non-tariff barriers to discourage the labor-inten- 
sive manufactured goods of the Third World. 
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3. Financial policies that encourage use of capital rather than 
labor. In some of the developing countries, unnecessarily high 
capital-intensity In many sectors of the economy may be the re- 
sult of market distortions caused br public policy. The maintenance 
of highly over-valued exchange rates and a monetary policy of keep- 
ing rates of interest substantially below the level of. that in the 
unorganized sector of the money market, are two policy measures 
widely used in the developing countries. They have had the effect of 
making the price of capital artificially lower than its market value, 
and therefore cheaply available. This encourages business enter- 
prises to use technologies and processes that are more capital- 
intensive than those that would ke used if exchange value and 
interest rates were at their proper market levels. This bias is further 
aggravated by the high wages that organized labor often manages 
to obtain for itself. 

4. The developing countries’ own institutions and special-interest 
groups. In a number of countries the most powerful force holding up 
labor-intensive technologies lies in the political and institutional 
structures of the economy. When there is an unholy alliance be- 
tween the domestic feudal ruling classes and a handful of powerful 
foreign business interests, these groups can exercise a stranglehold 
on development. No motivation then exists to evolve improved tech- 
nologies. Intermediate technology cannot be a substitute for much 
needed political, social and institutional reform. Where such reform 
is long overdue, intermediate techrology is a red herring which. 
distracts attention from the cause o? the real trouble. 


The Role of Developed Countries 


In the light of the above analysis, it should be clear that the 
contribution developed countries can make to the spread of inter- 
mediate technology will depend on the factors that in each case are 
holding up this process. However,there is one general measure 
which rich countries can take that would be beneficial regardless of 
conditions prevailing in the developing countries. It is to liberalize 
theircommercial and agricultural policies and to increase the flow of 
imports of agricultural products and manufactured goods they re- 
ceive from developing countries. 

Since these are highly labor-intensive items in the emerging 
world, the increased demand for outptt will naturally expand these 
sectors and thereby generate employment. By enlarging demand, 
new labor-intensive technologies are also likely to be stimulated. 
But even this measure will probably siznificantly benefit only those 
developing countries where economic, political and institutional fac- 
tors are favorable to the adoption of such innovations, 
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The Need for Internal Reforms 


As a rule, donor countries can encourage labor-intensive tech- 
nologies only in cases where far-reaching economic, social and in- 
stitutional reforms have provided motivation for the peoples of de- 
veloping nations to increase productivity. In these cases, market 
forces and policy measures are likely to generate indigenously the 
required intermediate technologies. Of course, donor countries can 
assist in a variety of ways. It is probable that the adoption of new 
technologies in the developing world is being inhibited by the lack of 
research facilities and skill resources. Donor countries can make a 
significant contribution here by providing these countries with the 
necessary capital and research facilities. 

To reiterate, there are two major obstacles operating in the de- 
veloping countries that effectively hold up the spread of inter- 
mediate technology—overall economic policies that depress the 
price of capital far below its market level, and social and institu- 
tional structures that are inhospitable to innovations. In both these 
cases, the “patient must minister to himself.” The need is for basic 
changes in economic policy that make it rational for producers to 
employ labor-intensive technologies, and for social and institutional 
reforms that will encourage the people of developing countries to 
increase productivity and innovate new technologies. 
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VLADIMIR NABOKOV: 


THE NOVELIST AS MAGICIAN 
By Mal Oettinger 


Vladimir Nabokov, who died in the summer of 
1977, was an international literary wonder, 
equally prolific and dazzling in his native Rus- 
sian and his acquired English. He became an 
American citizen late in life, bestowing an 
amused affection on his new homeland. His 
most famous novel is Lolita, a bizarre love story 
which is at the same time a mocking portrait of 
American locales and folkways. He is regarded 
by many as the most original stylist in English 
since James Joyce. Whether in fiction, essays or 
interviews, his language remained uniquely 
ironic, cosmopolitan, prankish and precise. 

In the following article, Mal Oettinger offers 
a debonair introduction to the life and work and 
temperament of an author he has admired for 
many years, and whose passion for chess he 
shares. Mr. Oettinger has written for various 
journals on literary figures and on the U.S. cul- 
tural scene generally. 





or all his eminence Vladimir Nabokov was rather like your 
uncle—the one who amazed you with his parlor tricks and 
frowned on your chewing bubblegum; the one with so much in- 
nate dignity that he never worried how he looked in shorts and 
beachcap when he went chasing butterflies. Nothing seemed to sur- 
prise him, he was always a mental step ahead of you. He was strict, 
but sometimes jolly; demanding of high standards, but generous. 

Nabokov’s talent was his passport. He left his native Russia as a 
youth to settle in Berlin; he moved to Paris on the rise of Hitler 
—then to the United States when Hitler invaded France. He found 
the United States congenial and became a citizen and, in novelist 
John Updike’s opinion in 1970, “an American writer, and the best one 
living.” Even though he lived in Switzerland the decade before his 
death on July 2, 1977, Nabokov retained a keen interest in American 
affairs and American writers. 

In person, as in his books, Nabokov maintained a magisterial 
mien, the severity tempered by irrepressible wit. When a newspaper 
interviewer asked him, “What do you do to prepare yourself for the 
ordeals of life?” Nabokov replied, “Shave every morning before bath 
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and breakfast so as to be ready to fly far at short notice.” Question: 
What are the literary virtues you seek to attain, and how? Answer: 
“Mustering the best words, with every available lexical, associative 
and rhythmic assistance, to express as closely as possible what one 
wants to express.” To the cosmic poser, What can (should?) we do 
about elusive truth? Nabokov replied: “One can (and should) engage 
a specially trained proofreader to make sure that misprints and 
omissions do not disfigure the elusive truth of an interview that a 
newspaper takes the trouble to conduct with an author whois rather 
particular about the precise reproduction of his phrase.” 


“Magician, Conjurer, Illusionist” 


Nabokov wrote eight novels in Russian, eight in English, one 
(oft-revised) autobiography, nine plays, scads of poetry, short 
stories, polemics, book reviews, chess problems, critical and schol- 
arly works, articles on lepidoptera, and an English translation of 
Pushkin’s Eugene Onegin (with which the eminent American 
critic Edmund Wilson found much fault, opening the door to a devas- 
tating Nabokov reply). 

Nabokov, in Russian or English, 
is mental exercise, but there’s al- 
ways a carrot dangling ahead if 
- you are alert. The most playful of 
serious authors, he constructed 
chess problems and coached ten- 
nis to support himself during his 
career on the wing. Reading him 
is a game (which, he firmly cau- 
tions, is only for the “expert 
solver”). His universe, propelled 
by memory, enlightened by the 
subtleties of five languages, is a 
fine and private place. Nabokov 
has said he “reveres” James Joyce, 
and like the author of Ulysses and 
Finnegan’s Wake, he can be appre- 
ciated but never fully fathomed. 

Critics have pursued Nabokov 
as he has pursued butterflies and 
moths (some of each have been 
named after him). They have 
called him “magician, conjurer, Ò 
illusionist.” Many, in talking — 
about him, have tried to ape his style. It is forgivable, perhaps irre- 
sistible, but it is like a meteorologist attempting to summon a hur- 
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ricane’s force through the act of describing it. Nabokov disdained 
critics who scurried to their bookshelves in search of writers with 
whom to compare him. He was unique and won his place on the liter- 
ary scene with obstinate self-assertion. He wrote—standing at a 
lectern that was once Flaubert’s, flourishing worn pen, covering spe- 
cially made three-by-five-inch cards—in a style that is his alone. 


A Brief Chronology 


1899: Born on April 23 (a birthdate shared, as he has noted, with 
William Shakespeare) in St. Petersburg (now Leningrad); Father 
Vladimir Dmitrieovich, eminent jurist and statesman and member 
of the first Duma. 

1913-1916: Russian schoolboy, writes and publishes his first poetry 
(which he later terms “disastrous” ). Attends a liberal academy, the 
Tenishev School. “Being good at games, I would not have found the 
whole business too dismal if only my teachers had been less intent in 
trying to save my soul.” 

1919: In the wake of war, Nabokov’s family abandons its Aaii 
goods and leaves Russia; he will never tie himself to material posses- 
sions. (Years later, with an irony not even he would have the auda- 
city to concoct, he earns a fortune from his masterwork Lolita (1959) 
because it is originally mistaken for a work of pornography. It frees 
him to write full time for the first time in his life). “My family and I 
set out for Constantinople and Piraeus on a small and shoddy Greek 
ship carrying a cargo of dried fruit. I remember trying to concen- 
trate, as we were zig-zagging out of the bay, on a game of chess with 
my father—one of the knights had lost its head, and a poker chip 
replaced a missing rook.” 

1919-23: To Trinity College, Cambridge University, England: “The 
story of my college years in England is really the story of my trying 
to become a Russian writer.” As with all his reminiscences, in his 
fiction and in his autobiography, Speak, Memory, he invokes shapes, 
sounds, smells, nuances, the taste of meals, the blushes of embar- 
rassment (he stumbles over his tutor’s teapot on the floor on meeting 
him). How much is memory, how much imagination! With Nabokov, 
one never knows and he’d smile that we care. Of the vast outpouring 
of world literature, he chooses to translate into Russian some poems 
of the very romantic Rupert Brooke, a novel by Romain Rolland 
and—Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland. (It’s enough to make one 
believe in spiritualism: how Carroll’s shade must have beckoned 
him!) He graduates with honors in French and Russian literature 
without, he reports, once visiting the university library. 


1922: The Nabokov family settles in Berlin, where his father is 
editor of a Russian-language newspaper. Young Nabokov writes 
poetry and reviews and composes chess problems for one of the 
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émigré journals. At a political meeting, two demented Russian reac- 
tionaries attempt to assassinate the speaker (a rival of Nabokov’s 
father, as it happens) and are thwarted when Nabokov’s father 
interposes his own body and is killed. Although Nabokov has denied 
that this trauma shows in his work, dimly seen reflections of the 
tragedy appear in some novels. 

1920-1940: Living in Berlin and, after the Nazis gained power, in 
Paris, Nabokov writes prodigiously: seven plays and eight novels in 
Russian, as well as shorter pieces. Most are published in émigré 
journals under his pen name, V. Sirin. 


“Lonely and Arrogant” 


In Speak, Memory, Nabokov discusses the writers of that era 


and evaluates (quite fairly, I think) Sirin’s work without further 
identifying him: 


But the author that interested me most was naturally Sirin. He 
belonged to my generation. Among the young writers produced in 
exile he was the loneliest and most arrogant one. Beginning with 
the appearance of his first novel in 1925 and throughout the next 
15 years, until he vanished as strangely as he had come, his works 
kept provoking an acute and morbid interest on the part of 
critics... the mystagogues of émigré letters deplored his lack of 

‘religious insight and of moral preoccupation... Conversely, 
Sirin’s admirers made much, perhaps too much, of his unusual 
style, brilliant precision, functional imagery and that sort of 
thing... Across the dark sky of exile, Sirin passed, to use a simile 
of a more conservative nature, like a meteor, and disappeared, 
leaving nothing much else behind him than a vague sense of 

' uneasiness. 


Nabokov’s son Dmitri (born 1934) has translated into English 
many of his father’s works. The author checked them, but urged his 
son to the same literalness of translation that he himself brought to 
Pushkin and Lermontov. 


My son proved to be a marvelously congenial translator, and it 
was settled between us that fidelity to one’s author comes first, 
no matter how bizarre the result. Vive le pedant, and down with 
the simpletons who think that allis wellifthe “spirit” is rendered 
(while the words go away by themselves on a naive and vulgar 
spree and Shakespeare is again reduced to playing the king’s 
ghost). a 


Parodies and Obsessions 


, Distortions of time (the major theme of his novel Ada), clever 
twists on formula plots, stories within stories—virtually the entire 
Nabokov repertoire of tricks—appears in his Russian novels. The 
Defense (1930), which I found the most enjoyable of Nabokov’s trans- 
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lated novels, tells of an obsessed chessmaster, an idiot savant who 
can barely feed himself or relate to individuals and who persists in 
seeing life in chess patterns. Some critics have suggested that the 
truly devoted reader can construct an actual chess game from the 
incidents in the novel (ending with checkmate—or at least an ad- 
journed game—when tke hero throws himself out of the window). 
Readers less game-minded feel it is Nabokov’s substitute for his own 
obsession with art (as to the ending, Nabokov also has a fascination, 
although entirely reflective, with windows and mirrors). 

What Nabokov said about the chess. problem he composes often 
applies to his tales. He sets a series of traps, encouraging false 
“tries,” with the solution elegant and subtle. 


Deceit to the point of diabolism, and originality, verging upon 
the grotesque, were my notions of strategy; and although in 
matters of constructicn I tried to conform whenever possible, to 
classical rules, such as economy of force, unity, weeding out of 
loose ends, I was always ready to sacrifice purity of form to the 
exigencies of fantastic content, causing form to bulge and burst 
like a sponge-bag containing a small, furious devil. 


Triangular Traps 


Two of the novels Nabokov wrote in Russian appear to be formula 
triangle love stories until examined closely. Then the traps Nabokev 
has laid for the reader become apparent. King, Queen, Knave de- 
scribes the love affair of Martha Dreyer, a young Madame Bovary 
motivated by greed and aggravated solipsism rather than by roman- 
tic novels. Married to a complacent middle-aged merchant, Martha 
initiates a romance with Dreyer’s lumpish young nephew, Franz, 
who has come to Berlin from the provinces to work in Dreyer’s 
department store. She inflames the youth to conspire in Dreyer’s 
murder—until she realizes that the merchant may be worth more to 
her alive. The Knave, Franz, is simply Martha’s pawn, and the king, 
Dreyer, is oblivious to queen Martha’s quicksilver machinations. 

In Laughter in the Dark (1932), the protagonist, an art critic who is 
a rather repulsive man, abandons his wife for a teenage moviehouse 
usherette and sets up house in the euphoria of his infatuation. (In 
 Nabokov’s world artists are usually good, critics always bad). He 
becomes blind and the usherette brings a lover on the scene who 
taunts the hero with his ignorance of the affair. At the end, the 
protagonist is killed, the sadistic pair move on. Andrew Field, who 
has written critical and biographical studies of Nabokov, says it all 
means “love is blind,” and points out that the phrase is used in the 
novel. But Nabokov, unlike Graham Greene, is not given to mere 
“entertainments,” and in this novel was showing the cruelty ofthe 
world—-an absurd cruelty. 
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Invention and Reality 


In several novels Nabokov portrays the life of émigrés of the 1920s. 
The hero of Glory has some of the experiences Nabokov has de- 
scribed in his autobiography, Speak, Memory, but the crafty author 
sneers at readers and critics who would consider him naive enough 
to disguise himselfin a character and then tell the truth about that 
character. Certain characters throughout his works resemble him, 
but they are frequently self-parodies—Nabokov as lepidopterist ex- 
amining specimens pinned toa board or Nabokov, chess wizard, shut- 
tling pawns across the board. 

An example of the type of occasion in which Nabokov will bring 
himself into his work is the famous climax of Bend Sinister (1947), 
when the hero is about to be murdered. He is attacked by execution- 
ers in a courtyard and is running as they shoot at him: “and just a 
fraction of an instant before another and better bullet hit him, he 
shouted again: You, You—and the wall vanished, like a rapidly 
withdrawn slide, and I stretched myself and got up from among the 
chaos of written and rewritten pages, to investigate the sudden 
twang that something had made in striking the wire netting of my 
window.” Nabokov discovers an insect and decides it’s “a good night 
for mothing.” ; 

Invitation to a Beheading (1988) tells of Cincinnatus C., condemned 
to die for being opaque in a transparent world. Nabokov insists the 
work is not fantasy but “a real description of a fantastic world.” 
Critics compared it to the work of Franz Kafka;in a foreword written 
25 years later, Nabokov pointed out that he had read no Kafka at 
that time. “Spiritual affinities have no place in my concept of liter- 
ary criticism, but if I have tochoose a kindred soul, it would certainly 
be that great artist rather than G.H. [George] Orwell or other popu- 
lar purveyors of illustrated ideas and publicistice fiction.” 


American Citizen and Master of English 
In May 1940, Nabokov, his wife, Vera, and their son, Dmitri, leave 


Paris for the United States, where they are to take up citizenship. 
Henceforth, Nabokov writes in English (though he translates some 


` of his major works into Russian-on the theory someone would do it 


eventually—someone -without his talent). From 1941 to 1948, 


-~ Nabokov lectures in the comparative literature department at Wel- 


lesley, a fashionable women’s college in New England. Many of his 
fellow academicians find themselves later, somewhat distorted, in 
his novels of American college life, Pnin and Pale Fire. During 
most ofthis period, heis also a Fellow in comparative zoology at Har- 
vard (which acknowledges his preeminence as a lepidopterist). He 
later lectures on literature (1951-52). 
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On the strength of stories and articles written for The New Yorker 
magazine, Nabokov is offered a professorship at Cornell in upstate 
New York m 1948, where he stays until the success of Lolita frees 
him from financial necessity. Novelist Herbert Gold recalls: 


Nabckov and I became friendly in 1958 when he brought me to 
Cornell to replace him after he decided to leave teaching. He 
guided me through ir-terviews, flattered me to keep my spirits up 
and buttered the committee for the fun of it; advised me on how 
much te drink in order to be a good fellow, but suggested I not be 
too good a fellow. 


Lolita: Outrcgeous Masterpiece 


Lolita, which may well be Nabokov’s finest work, was rejected by 
at least four American publishers who could see no farther than the 
surface plot: a middle-aged man’s lust and love for a pubescent girl. 
(One critic has interpreted it as a complicated analogy for the pur- 
suit of butterflies!) It wes initially brought out by the French pub- 
lisher Maurice Girodias, whose Olympia Press specialized in distin- 
guished literary pornography. Some time after tourists had smug- 
gled paperbeck copies into the United States, an American edition 
appeared, becoming an immediate best seller. 

With incredible deftness, Nabokov mixes hilarity and tragedy in 
Lolita. Clear'y outrageous, it is not pornographic. Humbert Hum- 
bert, a cultivated man—like so many of Nabokov’s characters, an. 
artist without an art—falls in love with a seductive young girl (a 
“nymphet,” z Nabokovian word which has become ‘part of the En- 
glish language), proceeds to marry her loathsome mother just to be 
near her, anc after her mother dies (distraught after discovering 
HH’s diary), takes Lolita on a whirlwind, cross-country tour—a 
satiric Baede<er of the United States. 

They cross paths constantly with a sinister chap named Clare 
Quilty (some say a pun on “clearly guilty”), who is Humbert’s double. 
Quilty seduces Lolita awav from Humbert with promises ofa career 
on the stage. When Humbert finds her again, she is older, married 
and ordinary, and he is stricken with remorse for having robbed her 
of her youth. He seeks out end murders Quilty, and the book (written 
in the first person by Humbert) is composed in jail. The moralistic 
reading that EH is destroying his own worst nature in dispatching 
Quilty is another example of Nabokov having fun with the literary 
convention of the double self, a theme that crops up often in his 
works. 


Language and Politics 


In a playful essay after Lolita, Nabokov scoffed at those readers 
who had seen the theme as “Old Europe seduced by Young America” 
(or vice versa), and chided an American critic who “suggested that 
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Lolita was the record of my love affair with the romantic novel. The 
substitution ‘English language’ for ‘romantic novel’ would make 
this elegant formula more correct,” Nabokov wrote. He goes on to 
bemoan that he has had to swap his “untrammeled, rich, and infi- 
nitely docile Russian tongue for a second-rate brand of English 
devoid of any of those apparatuses—the baffling mirror, the black 
velvet backdrop, the implied associations and traditions—which the 
native illusionist, frac-tails flying, can magically use to transcend 
the heritage in his own way.” Need one add that Nabokov’s 
“second-rate brand of English” in Lolita is almost unmatched for 
wit, suppleness, richness of vocabulary and variety of rhythms? 
‘Nabokov delighted in polemics but was bored by politics: 


~My political outlook has remained as bleak and changeless as 
an old gray rock. It is classical to the point of triteness. Freedom 
of speech, freedom of thought, freedom of art. The social or 
economic structure of the ideal state is of little concern to me. My 
desires are modest. Portraits of the head of the government 
should not exceed a postage stamp in size. No torture and no 
executions.. 


His primary subject is pestle although -he frequently regards 
them as specimens, quirky toys. In Pnin (1957), Nabokov exhibits 
touching compassion for his hero, Dr. Timofey Pnin, whose career is 
not unlike Nabokov’s own. Pnin teaches Russian literature at a 
fictional American college where his eccentricity and inability to 
cope with life’s mechanisms have made him the butt of other 
teacher’s jokes (in this he resembles the chess player in The De- 
fense). Having left Russia and later Germany, his only true roots 
are in his studies. Yet for all his misfortunes he perseveres gallantly. 
At novel’s end he has been fired, but he sets off, undaunted, on new 
adventure. It’s interesting that Nabokov, even though leaving a 
character’s fate unknown is one of his favorite devices, was suffi- 
ciently fond of Pnin that he assures readers in a later novel (Pale 
Fire) that he has become a department head at another Amer- 
ican college. 

In Pnin, Nabokov was unquestionably aping Dante by consigning ` 
some of his real-life enemies to Waindell College’s inferno. Although 
episodic, it has fewer dazzling twists and turns than most of his 
works and is by.all odds the warmest. 


Fiction as a Daring Game 


Nabokov’s games can range from the merely delightful to the total 
tour-de-force. In the first category is a short story, “The Vane Sis- 
ters,” where the narrator is watching the strange rhythm of water 
dripping from icicles on eaves when he is informed a strange ac- 
quaintance has died. The deceased and her sister were great believ- 
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ers in the supernatural. The narrator tells of their sad life and their 
attempts to convert him to mysticism. Remembering their belief in 
the dead sending messages, he seeks a clue in Bible verse acrostics. 
No luck—he falls asleep but dreams give no meaning. End of story? 
Yes, but the final paragraph ofthe story itselfis an acrostic, spelling 
out a message from the sisters: one had provided the icicles he was 
watching, the other the meter of the water drops. 

For the truly daring Nabokov stunt, one must read Pale Fire. 
Replete with interior tricks, the novel is in the form of a 999-line 
poem in heroic couplets with commentary. The poem (not at all bad 
in itself) was supposedly written by a professor just before he was 
= assassinated by mistake. It is straightforward, dealing with death 
and mortality, graceful and reasonably lucid. The commentary is by 
his neighbor, a fellow professor who either is, or believes himself to 
be, the exiled king of Zembla. This commentator is a pedant, a 
pederast and probably a madman, who interprets the poem as an 
oblique saga of his reign and exile from Zembla and who assumes 
that the man who killed the poet—though officially an escaped 
lunatic—was actually a Zemblan extremist shooting at him. 

Pale Fire is a magnificent satirical achievement, altogether an 
aesthetic delight, and—as with much of Nabokov’s work—a cauldron 
for brewing controversy. One critic insists that the mad king is 
merely a literary creation of the poet; others that the commentator 
‘ wrote the poem himself before he went mad (unlikely). The witty and 
playful critic Mary McCarthy called Pale Fire “one of the very great 
works of art of this century” and, clever ego that she is, began ` 
solving the word puzzles, tracking down literary references, holding 
the book up to the mirror, etc. It’s great fun playing with Pale Fire: 
My own theory is that everyone in it is a creation of Nabokov (an 
elegant solution, because even if I’m wrong, I’m right). — 


The Last Novels 


Ada is a different matter. It is Nabokov’s Finnegan's Wake (of 
which novel James Joyce said all that he asked of the reader was to 
spend the rest of his life studying it). Here the game makes the mind 
buzz after a while. A professor of Slavic literature, Simon Karlinsky, 
has written: 


In the science-fiction-like narrative fabric of Ada, the social 
and literary reality of nineteenth-century Russia is projected 
against the background of twentieth-century America, with re- 
sults not unlike a double-2xposed photograph. Russian language 
and literature (and to a lesser extent, French language and liter- 
ature) permeate the verbal texture of the novel. Russian words 
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and phrases are quoted, translated accurately, translated obli- 
quely or deliberately mistranslated for punning or humorous 
effect. 

In Ada, Nabokov was setting up an elaborate chessboard on which 
to play games with his readers. In his last two novels, Nabokov had 
_ cleared the board of extraneous pieces and was engaging his oppo- 
nents more directly. The main characters of Transparent Things 
(1972) was Hugh Person (You, person, the reader) and R, which John 
Updike points out is “a mirroring of the Russian A, ya, meaning 
“I.” Updike notes that R., “though more corpulent, and less uxorious 
than Nabokov himself, does live in Switzerland, composes ‘surrealis- 
tic novels of the poetic sort,’ and regards the rest of the world as a 
grotesquely clumsy siege upon his artistic integrity.” The plot ofthe 
novel rings changes on incidents and attitudes from Nabokov’s own 
life; he expects the reader to be familiar with them. 


“Invent Reality!” 


` In Look at the Harlequins (1974), the hero is an émigré writer 
whose works include Slaughter in the Sun, Dr. Olga Repnin and 
Ardis. His name is Vadim, nickname MacNab, and he playfully calls 
himself “Dumbert Dumbert.” The book, like all of Nabokov’s works, 
is replete with literary references, but most of them are to the 
Nabokov canon. It is a work of monumental arrogance—yet, there 
are glimpses of Nabokov’s emotion that he denied readers previ- 
ously. The title is taken from an anecdote in the book that reflects 
one author’s primary artistic achievements. . 

When Vadim was just a child, his aunt ordered him to stop moping 
and look at the harlequins. What harlequins? Where? he asks. “Oh, 
everywhere, all around you. Trees are harlequins, words are harle- 
quins. So are situations and sums. Put two things together—jokes, 
Images—and you get a triple harlequin. Come on. Play! Invent the 
world! Invent reality!” . 

Unless the old magician had another novel concealed in the folds of 
his star-studded robes, Look at the Harlequins! was his farewell to 
his art and to his readers. A most graceful stage exit. 


A Heroic Artist 


Following the enormous success of Lolita, Nabokov made his home 
with his wife at the Palace Hotel in Montreux, Switzerland, ventur- 
ing forth on butterfly safaris, writing novels on his little lined cards, 
occasionally visiting publishers in New York or London. He married 
Vera Evseevna Slonim in 1925 and,dedicated all his subsequent 
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works to her, directly addressing her in most of Speak, Memory. She 
was hisconfidante, proofreader, chess opponent, and protector from 
the pedants and professors who constantly sought him out. The pair 
played scrabble with both English and Cyrillic alphabets. Their son 


Dmitri has become an opera singer. 


Not long ago, the critic Lam Regnitteo summed up Nabokov’s | 


incandescent career: 
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However crochety he may be, however much poetasters and 
paraphrasts may squirm impaled on his pen, Nabokov remains a 
heroic artist. His well-known contempt for Sigmund Freud and 
his followers—disciples of the Viennese witchdoctor, he calls 
them—reflects his concern with the function of the artist, itself a 
dysfunction not unrelated to insanity and always tinged with 
genius (which, alas, may be a curable aberration). Like a stern 
headmaster, he asks the very best of his reader; he expands 
his mind. He explores the basic dichotomy between appearance 
and reality, the mines of memory. He manufactured his life as he 
crafted his art. Delighting in a life of gamesmanship, uncom- 
plainingly exiled in schools, garrets—other odd domiciles—Na- 
bokov overcame. os 





THE UNITED NATIONS OF 
AMERICAN COOKING 
By Ruth Gay 


The author sees Americans as adventurers at 
the dining table, eager to sample the cornucopia 
of dishes brought to the United States by di- 
verse immigrant groups. She finds no distinc- 
tively “American” cooking, but a variety of bor- 
rowings and adaptations from Europe, Asia, Af- 
rica and Latin America. 

Ruth Gay has written for scholarly and popu- 
lar journals on subjects ranging from history to 
gastronomy. She is an archivist at the Yale Uni- 
versity Library and author of Jews in America: 
A History. Her previous contribution to 
Dialogue was an article on the literature of 
feminism. 





eigners. “Of course, I know what that is. It’s the special pot 

that I keep for melting down chicken fat.” This linguistic 
confusion may offer us an insight into the mysterious American 
pattern of immigration that for a long time was, indeed, thought to 
be like the old lady’s melting pot. But time has shown the analogy to 
be faulty. Despite the power of the phrase, the many native groups 
that have combined to create America have not lost entirely the 
special characteristics brought by the earlier settlers. Indeed, re- 
cent years have seen a remarkable revival of interest in ethnic 
origins. 

But unlike the minority feelings that have disturbed the peace of 
Europe for centuries, the newly awakened American passion for the 
“old country” past is entirely a sentimental journey without any 
political overtones. Indeed each ethnic group will insist on its essen- 
tial Americanism while reconstructing dimly remembered festivals, 
claiming, as it were, to be part of the pot while adding to its season- 
ing. Recently an Italian visitor, attending a celebrated. “Italian” 
street fair in New York, discovered that almost no one under sixty 
could speak Italian and that many ofthe songs and dances, as wellas 
the delicacies on sale, had been so transmuted by a century in 
America that he could hardly recognize them. 


melting pot?” asked the old lady in the English class for for- 
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Still the sense of ethnic bonds has, in recent decades, been redisco- 
vered with delight and fostered by a new generation competing with 
each other to discover and display their cultural origins. While 
learning languages or history may be hard, the culinary road to the 
past is easy and delicious. There is no greater recommendation for a 
newly discovered old recipe than to establish its pedigree as coming 
from a Ukrainian or Sicilian grandmother. Although the nurturing 
of these cultural differences may have been encouraged by the cur- 
rent focus on “ethnic consciousness,” American cooking has long 
been a paradoxical mixture of transplanted dishes adapted to 
American ingredients. In the plenty and variety of American ag- 
ricultural produce, no immigrant group went for long without being 
able to approximate the cuisine that it knew. 


Adapting to New World Foods 


The early settlers, though, came upon harder times, and it was 
they who adapted to American products rather than duplicating 
what they knew. Corn, turkeys, squashes and pumpkins were among 
the first of the new foods that the settlers learned to use, although 
the stubbornness of habit can be seen even here. The way corn meal 
fitted into the settler’s diet in New England was quite different from 
its place in the South. In New England, it was combined with molas- 
ses to make a heavy pudding whose character was reminiscent ofthe 
puddings of the mother country. When the wheat crop failed, corn 
meal was mixed with rye flour and made arather sour-tasting bread. 
But the English settlers only tolerated this “inferior” substitute 
and returned to wheat bread as soon as possible. 


Making flat loaves of bread from corn on Seminole Indian reservation in Florida. 
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The South, however, had a different experience with corn. From 
its earliest years of settlement it had a population of slaves whose 
cooking determined what the master ate, and corn rapidly became a 
staple in the form of hominy and in the hot breads such as corn pone. 
The earliest reference to corn in literature is from Cuba, where a 
member of Columbus’ crew in November 1492 reported on “a sort of 
grain they call maize, which was well-tasted, baked, dried and made 
into flour.” 

By the eighteenth century travelers were reporting it as the 
mainstay of the slave diet in the West Indies which indicated that 
the blacks in the New World had made an admirable adaptation of 
African cooking to an unfamiliar grain. Using the traditional Afri- 
can method of baking quick hot cakes from laboriously pounded 
roots, they prepared the coarsely ground corn meal to such advan- 
tage that it remains a favorite of Southern cuisine to this day. 

This legacy from the Indians was officially acknowledged in the 
National Cookery Book, issued for the Centennial celebration in 
1876, with fifty-two recipes. In addition there are “seven recipes 
from an Oneida squaw,” which include directions for cooking bear, 
mud turtles, muskrat and woodchuck. These native dishes were no 
less exotic to European settlers than were the varieties of Euro- 
peans to one another, but the new American was nothing if not an 
adventurer. 

Even American apple pie, the most characteristic of American 
dishes, must pay its homage to the mother country. According to one 
account or legend, it was invented at the house of George Washing- 
ton by a cook who one day, being without meat for the traditional 
English meat pie, substituted apples, much to the chagrin of his 
master, and to the pleasure of generations of Americans since then. 
With an evenhandedness that does justice to his reputation as a 
statesman, George Washington’s descendants have retained in the 
family cookbook one recipe called German Pickle, for preserving 
fruit, and another for a rich custard dessert called Hamburg Cream. 
They suggest a legacy from the Hessian soldiers hired by the British 
who remained when the American Revolutionary War was over. 


High Cuisine vs. Frugality 


The fashionable approach of affluent Europeans to the honors of 
the table soon gave way to the New World’s more urgent search for 
thrift and practicality. The American Frugal H ousewrfe, first pub- 
lished in 1829 and recently reprinted, lectures prospective users that 
it is for “those who are not ashamed of economy,” and quotes Ben- 
jamin Franklin to the effect that “A fat kitchen maketh a lean will.” 
It was a tone that was to prevail, and even today cookbooks offer 
chapters on “Leftovers.” 
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It is no wonder in this atmo- 
sphere that French cuisine, long 
associated with great houses, spe- : 
cial occasions and lavish enter- la 
tainments, was viewed as a style 
set apart for the few. This sense of 
French extravagance was only S| 
confirmed by the publication of ~~ 
The French Cook in 1829, whose Ray 
author identified himself to his 
reader as a former cook to Louis 
XVI, the Earl of Sefton and the , 
Duke of York. By 1846, however, 
three other French cookbooks had 
appeared and, taking a hint from ia 
the prevailing ethos, recom- 
mended themselves on practical 
grounds as “combining elegance with economy.” And, in fact, many 
of the dishes in a popularized form did become staples of American 
cooking without even the benefit of translation: blanc-mange, 
brioche, boeuf a la mode, and boeuf bouilli were well established by 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

For a long time, however, French cooking remained identified less 
with region than with class, except for Louisiana, where it was more 
French in name than in substance. There the French culinary vo- 
cabulary and certain basic methods disguise the fact that although 
the fish soup called bouillabaisse might be recognized in Marseilles, 
its ingredients and seasonings are in a new key. 

Elsewhere, too, the immigrant groups have become, figuratively 
speaking, the leavening of the regions they have settled. Thus New 
Englanders whose forebears came from the British Isles take pride 
in the recipes for fish and bread of the Portuguese fishermen who 
settled on Massachusetts’ Cape Cod, as well as in the cheeses intro- 
duced by Italian stonemasons who came to cut Vermont marble. It is 
no surprise, of course, that cookbooks from the state of New Mexico 
feature Mexican cooking, but it is unexpected to learn from a re- 
cently published work on Wisconsin cooking that fourteen 
nationalities are represented in it. 


OOOD rectus concn || 





Cakes and Desserts 


From the perspective of Europe or Asia, it is enough to encompass 
the United States with the single adjective “American,” but from 
the very beginning Americans perceived their local differences very 
strongly, as we have already seen in the different uses of corn. This 
regionalism was redoubled by the fact that certain immigrant 
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nationalities clustered in certain areas identifying themselves with 
it. “Pennsylvania Dutch,” for example, are inseparable words used 
to describe the German Moravian brotherhoods which settled in 
fertile southern Pennsylvania. Although living in closed com- 
munities, they brought their produce to market, and we owe them 
that famous American treat, the “doughnut.” Noodles, sauerbraten, 
and apple cakes (as distinct from apple pies) were also popularized by 
them, while these and other German dishes were introduced in the 
north by settlements of Germans in Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio. 

The spectacular reputation of Mid-Western American cooks for 
cakes and desserts is very much the result of assimilating the high- 
ly developed German tradition of yeast cakes, tortes and cookies. 
In the earliest American cookbooks, there are long lists of boiled ` 
puddings and pies, while the relatively few cakes tend to be heavy, 
long-baking fruit cakes. By 1876, the cakes were pulling ahead, with 
sixty-two different kinds listed in the National Cookery Book, com- 
pared to forty-five puddings. 

In part the change in emphasis in desserts must be attributed to 
the new recipes brought by the immigrants; in part it was also due to 
improved technology. The earliest settlers who did their cooking 
over open fires and baked in ovens built into the fireplace had only 
limited control over their results. In fact much of the complaining of 
foreign travelers in the United States in the early years of the 
nineteenth century had less to do with the quality of food than with 
the quality of the cooking which more frequently than not produced 
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underdone or burnt meat, leaden 
pies, or desserts spoiled by cream 
that had soured. By 1876, icebox- 
es, coal and wood-burning stoves 
put a minimal competence within 
the housewife’s reach, and the 
standard chapter on “tainted 
meats” and how to make them 
“sweet” again had vanished. In- 
stead the emphasis had moved to 
how to preserve perishable dairy 
products or garden produce. 

To trace the vagaries of the 
American palate is something like 
keeping a fever chart on arestless 
patient. Americans have been no 
x Rube less changeable about what they 
SA = & have wanted toeat than they have 

j En Si been about where they wanted 
San Francisco’s Chinatown. -to live. Certain dishes are very 
strongly identified with certain regions. But having been taken up 
in one place, American mobility guarantees their spread to other 
parts of the country. The Southwest is unthinkable without Mexican 
cooking, which makes the taco stand and tortillas as common there 
as hot dogs anywhere else. The Spanish introduced chick peas to 
California, and their use was widened by the Italians who prepare 
them differently. On the East Coast, the local population could 
choose among the savory Italian style, or the Middle Eastern 
method which was to pound them into a paste with sesame oil, or the 
Jewish variant which was to serve them salted with drinks or baked 
as an accompaniment to meat. 





The Popularity of Oriental Cuisine 


The cosmopolitan wave that spread the lowly chick pea has lately 
carried to all areas of America an exotic variety of culinary en- 
thusiasms. The famous Chinatown of San Francisco, with its 
pagoda-like telephone booths, is no longer just a tourist center or a 
place to dine. Since the great craze for Chinese cooking began in the 
1950s, the local residents are almost outnumbered by outsiders in 
the neighborhood vegetable and grocery stores. From buying vege- 
tables and spices to acquiring cooking utensils is only a small step, 
and here the aspiring cook need not even adventure into ethnic 
neighborhoods. American manufacturers have taken the hint and 
are mass producing the wok (the fundamental Chinese saucepan), 
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even adding a new improved electrified version, along with the stir- 
rers, strainers and brushes that make up the neatly packaged “set.” 

The interest in Chinese food is so widespread, and now so learned, 
that the simple basic cookbooks no longer suffice for the sophisti- 
cated amateur cooks. The search for authenticity has led to an 
appreciation of regional variations, and in cities with large Chinese 
colonies, there is hardly an area of the old country that is not rep- 
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resented by a restaurant cooking its special dishes. In New York this 
is taken a step further to a connoisseurship of the varieties of 
Chinese dumplings (dim sum). 

Just as the Germans brought a taste for raw ground beef in Beef- 
steak Tartare, the Japanese have brought to the United States the 
idea of eating raw fish, which has probably raised the quality of the 
fish available in many metropolitan centers. Knowing shoppers 
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have learned, indeed, to seek out the fish dealers patronized by the 
Japanese community in the expectation that they would necessarily 
have the freshest and best fish. The delicate art of Japanese food 
arrangement and the exquisite lacquered and straw utensils have 
probably lured as many into trying the cuisine as the food itself. 
Bean curd, green tea and the many types of teriyaki sauce are 
almost commonplace today. Some of the low fat aspects of the Orien- 
tal cuisine have, in fact, made it especially interesting to a nation of 
weight worriers. 

But while those who have become disciples of Chinese and 
Japanese cooking are interested in food, many of those attracted to 
East Indian food are really interested in philosophy. The powerful 
effect that some Indian philosophers have had, particularly among 
young students, has led them to convert to what they regard as an 
appropriate vegetarian diet. “Indian pilau” appears in a cookbook in 
Richmond as early as 1801, and a recipe for curry powder in 1833, but 
the rice pillau (or pilaf) which uses butter and chicken stock is not at 
all what the newly converted have in mind, nor do they confine 
themselves to the better known curries. The outlet that best conveys 
the interests of this group is the Temple of the Golden Door, the 
name of achain of food stores and restaurants operated by an Indian 
sect. This chain’s gastronomic repertory combines Indian staples 
and American health foods, producing a cuisine based apparently 
more on a state of mind than on any discernible culinary principle. 

In the past few years, Asian cuisine in America has taken a star- 
tling new turn. All of a sudden, Vietnamese and Thai restaurants 
have opened in major cities such as New York and Washington, 
serving the light, tasty dishes of Southeast Asia. In New York alone 
there are more than one hundred Thai restaurants appealing to the 
palate of cosmopolitan Americans. 


The North European Influence 


Even a relatively small group, such as the Welsh and Cornish 
miners from the British Isles, can have an enduring impact. To the 
corner of the West settled by them, they brought a rich fruit cake, 
made even richer in appearance by the addition of saffron. This was, 
of course, prepared only for festive occasions and consequently less 
well known than their Cornish pasties (or pies), a homely variant of 
the Russian pirozhki, and a comforting midday meal when the pies 
are filled with meat and vegetables. Although the mines have been 
worked out, and the mountains of Colorado are better known now for 
their ski slopes than their silver, the Cornish pasty is still a favorite 
in these Western regions. 

The Scandinavians who settled the farms of the Midwest overlap 
in many of their tastes with their German neighbors. Rye bread is 
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Italian grocery in Washington: hanging salamis, cheeses and other imported 
delicacies. 


for them, unlike the New Englanders, a delicious and satisfying 
bread. They, as well as the Poles of Chicago and indeed East Euro- 
peans from many nations, are united in their taste for the sour- 
dough based, hard-crusted rye and pumpernickel breads so prized 
across at least half of Europe. Although American taste in bread has 
resulted in successively softer and whiter forms of wheat bread, rye 
rather paradoxically has à reputation among occasional users as a 
“party” bread. In Europe, where fine white bread has for centuries 
occupied pride of place, rye is enjoyed as á robust, but “inferior” 
variety. The unfettered innocence of America in upsetting this an- 
cient hierarchy is nothing less than baffling to Europeans. 


Every great city in the United States has its ethnic neighborhoods 
with grocery stores devoted to importing the necessary ingredients 
for “old country” food. New York, as the largest American city and 
with its magnetic attraction for immigrants, probably has as many 
geographical representatives among its neighborhoods as the Un- 
ited Nations. Most recently, indeed, its little Philippine colony has 
established a gastronomic beachhead in the West Side of Manhat- 
tan, where curious New Yorkers can be found asking the names of 
exotic vegetables and Filipinos congregate to socialize. 

Touring food stores in Manhattan offers a fair idea of the size and 
prosperity of an immigrant group, and even a measure of its accultu- 
ration into American ways. A walk on Ninth Avenue, not far from 
the Hudson River, could serve as the poor man’s cruise around the 
Mediterranean. One of the most important landmarks is 
Manganaro’s Italian grocery shop with its hanging cheeses, salami, 
its imported pastas, its olives and pickled salads, and its unfamiliar 
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canned goods. At Christmas the pannetone (yeast cakes with fruit 
and nuts) from Milan, the Florentine chocolates, and the nougat 
from Ferrara all add a fresh charm to the regular stock. Across the 
street, Balducci’s fruit and vegetable market not only follows the 
seasons in its succession of good things, but in the spring even offers 
its clients tender plants of basil, parsley and mint with which to 
season their vegetables. 

Greek stores are also of long standing in the neighborhood, and the 
International Import Company lives up to its name with a pyramid 
of olive oil cans, each gaudily decorated and lettered in the language 
of its native Spain, France, Italy or Greece. The Parthenon bakery 
specializes in cakes and candies, but ambitious cooks can even buy 
fillo dough to use as the base for the delicious Greek cheese pastries 
that have come into their own. The fillo manufacturers have also 
discovered that their dough makes excellent strudel, so fanciers of 
this Central European dish can also be found among the 
Parthenon’s customers. A heartening touch of local inter- 
nationalism. | 

The Middle Eastern colony which has been growing in New York 
has a well established center in Brooklyn, and is also represented on 
Ninth Avenue with its Turkish coffee and coffee makers, while the 
bakeries now stock Arab bread along with their own Italian and 
Greek favorites. Knowledgeable New Yorkers pride themselves on 
their familiarity with the myriad ethnic neighborhoods, with their 
restaurants and specialty shops, although by now most of-the origi- 
nal immigrant population has moved away. The shops and restau- 
rants have remained as monuments to neighborhood history, and 
still draw the old residents back. But äs a result of the new en- 
thusiasm for international cooking, many, such as Paprika Weiss, a 
Hungarian delicacy shop, have been transformed from loċal Cin- 
derellas to nationally famous food shops. 


Domesticating Exotic Foods 


What has happened is that since the end of the war in 1945, Ameri- 
can interest in foreign food has grown insatiably. Beginning with a 
craze for French haute cuisine in the 1950s, it has grown to include 
Asia and Africa in an ever widening circle of interest. If a recent 
cookbook is any guide, Eskimo food has just come “in” although 
there is a bit of difficulty stillin finding loon, oogruk and buekwakuk, 
staples of the Arctic snows. 

While originally exotic cooking remained identified with the re- 
gion in which it was first established, modern methods of marketing 
and distribution have now made these ethnic foods available in 
regions totally unfamiliar with the original creators of these dishes. 
Almost any well stocked supermarket will have shelves of Mexican, 
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Italian, Greek, Puerto Rican, Jewish and Chinese food, sometimes 
combined under the rubric of “gourmet foods.” Certain items have, 
with time, become so much a part of standard American diet that 
they are no longer featured as “foreign” foods—e.g., pasta, in its 
many forms, the buckwheat groats of Eastern Europe, soy sauce, 
chick peas, curry powder, French bread:...The list could grow 
very long. 

There is also a delightful turnabout practiced by American cooks 
and restaurateurs who have invented “foreign” dishes which are, 
however, unknown in the countries of supposed origin. “Spanish” 
rice, “Spanish” omelets and chili con carne are fixtures of South- 
western cooking, but unknown south of the border. Vichyssoise is a 
non-French potato and leek soup whose origin in 1910 can be traced 
to Louis Diat, the chef at the Ritz Hotel in New York. The staple 
“Chinese” dishes of chow mein and chop suey are inventions in- 
tended to flatter the cosmopolitan intentions of the American diner, 
and are at least testimonials to his willingness to experiment. The 
conservatism implicit in the old German saying, “What the peasant 
doesn’t know, he won’t eat,” is a posture that runs counter to the 
American self-image of breezy openness, but has also led some un- 
wary diners to accept very poor food in the name of internationalism. 
The current American passion for reading cookbooks, however, 
should be producing a new generation of highly sophisticated diners 
who will soon be leaving these friendly dishes behind in their search 
for authenticity. I can see the menus of the future footnooted with as 
much care as any scholarly monograph. 


The Hand vs. the Machine 


At the end of 1976, The New York Times conducted a survey of the 
year’s best and worst foods. On the list for the best were dishes or 
products from Italy, France, Denmark, England and even a vote for 
a New York bakery. The list of the worst was unfortunately less 
cosmopolitan, being devoted, except for one Israeli item, entirely to 
the synthetic products created by the American food industry. The 
Israeli entry was a dehydrated mixture that was supposed to repro- 
duce instantly a meat and vegetable stew, Cholent, that tradition- 
ally was baked for twenty-four hours. The instant product, accord- 
ing to the review, had not a single redeeming feature. The hope that 
I derive from this ballot is that the machine, for all its powers, is still 
inferior to the hand of man in producing the pleasures of the table, 
and that an ancient art will not go under to the sound of grinding 
gears. 

There are other continuities-as well. New York City, as the tradi- 
tional first center of settlement for immigrants, has recently had a 
new addition. The Vietnamese, entering at the low end of the occu- 
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pational scale, have begun to replace the Puerto Ricans as waiters in 
New York restaurants. Very recently, in a famous Jewish delicates- 
sen, I overheard the Vietnamese waiter gravely advising a patron 
not to order the ordinary “lox” (or smoked salmon) for his cream 
cheese and bagel sandwich, and recommending instead the Nova 
Scotia salmon as superior. | 
It was an encounter witn many hidden reverberations, for in one 
gigantic step the waiter hed assimilated not only the refinements of 
what must have been a totally unfamiliar cuisine, but even more he 
had taken over the style of the old-fashioned delicatessen waiter. 
This was a type celebrated in literature as a special New York 
fixture, famous for being at once imperious and confidential, the 
tyrant of the dining room over which he presided and deigned to 
serve. Long superseded, almost a myth,.a central character in 
Damon Runyon stories and Jewish jokes, he had stood as an inscru- 
table obstacle to the humbler diner. He had to be reasoned with, 
cajoled and bullied to be persuaded to serve a meal without disput- 
ing every choice, without analyzing the patron’s character in less 
than flattering terms. It was a game of wits in which he was the 
notorious winner. And now, before my eyes, the same drama was 
being enacted. The Vietnamese waiter, patiently, with the finesse 
lent by an ancient tradition, was doing his sadly necessary duty, 
correcting the ignorant diner and steering him on the path to truth 
and righteousness. The exchange of cultures can go no further. 
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IN PRAISE OF MODERATION 


By Julius Gould 


Melvin J, Lasky’s Utopia and Revolu- _ 
tion has received a most unusual eriti- 
cal reception both in the United 
States and in England (where it was 
. published by Macmillan). The novelist 
and scientist C.P. Snow wrote that 
“Mr. Lasky's magnum opus may turn 
out to be one of the most influential 
for years past.” A Canadian reviewer 
called it “thoughtful and erudite, one 
of the most important books to be pub- 
lished in over a decade.” The noted 
American social historian Robert 
Nisbet found it to be “a remarkable 
achievement, covering five centuries 
of Western ideas, symbols and 
metaphors—all brought, sometimes 
dazzlingly, within the revolutionary 
fold.” One of the few dissenters, 
sociologist Lewis Coser, termed it “a 
mischievous book.” | 

The following review, abridged 
from The (London) Times Educational 
Supplement, was written by Julius 
Gould, professor of sociology at the 
University of Nottingham and author 
. of The Rational Society. 


Utopia and Revolution.. By Melvin J. 
Lasky. University of Chicago Press. 
726 pp. 


This book is about the “splendors 
and miseries” of revolutionary 
thought—to use a phrase which 
Melvin Lasky himself uses more 
than once. As we would expect from 
the editor of Encounter, its assump- 
tions are humane, moderate, toler- 
ant and pragmatic—far removed 


from the turmoil and disharmony in 
© 1977 Timas Newspapers Ltd. 
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which the. revolutionary brothers 
are so often embroiled. Yet it would 
be wrong to expect Utopia and Re- 
volution to yield a merciless polemic | 
against revolutionary ideas or a 
hatchet-job against revolutionary 
excess. Both Lasky and his sub- 
ject-matter are too subtle for that. 
Central to his purpose is a pervasive 
and often explosive ambiguity in the 
use of language—especially in the 
key metaphors in which men encap- 
sulate their political desires and 


-ambitions. 


Lasky has here produced a long: 
and enthralling essay in the history 
of ideas. Over a decade was spent in 
its composition—a period when both 
in his native America and his 
adopted Europe there was a 
revival—expected by too few social 
scientists—of the myth of revolution 
as well as of other myths (e.g., that of 
the anarchist paradise) which, it 
once seemed, affluence has doomed. 
There is, of course, a sense in which 
this is Lasky’s lifework—emotion, 
passion, regret, puzzlement over the 
political turmoils of the century, all 
are recollected, if not in.tranquility, 
at least with the scholar’s gift of un- 
derstanding and insight. Now when 
affluence in so many lands has been . 
stalled, when the growth curves 
have flattened or gone into reverse, 
we face a fresh phase in this 
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century’s crisis: to cope with it we 
need a blend of political and 
economic wisdom that is hard to 
find. What this book offers is a kind 
of shrewd, informed moral wisdom 
that is equally urgent. 


Two Crucial Metaphors 


No summary can do justice to 
Lasky’s interpretation of the se- 


quences within (and between) re- © 


volutionary and utopian thought. 
The two metaphors—those of utopia 
and revolution—which dominate the 
book have a long and fascinating 
history. Lasky delves back to 
Thomas More’s sixteenth century 
speculations and earlier for his ac- 
count of Utopia—of the philosophi- 
cal, poetical and political longings 
for the good society, for a sustained 
effort to make real the ideal of social 
perfection. Many and varied are the 
forms taken by the utopian presen- 
tation. There are religious forms; 
there are the forms that inspired the 
great explorers, the unjustly op- 
pressed, the terrible simplifiers who 
so often saw, as Lasky brilliantly 
reminds us, the good society as an 
ordered ant-heap. 

Clearly linked with utopia is the 
drive for revolution. The origins of 
the metaphor of revolution are 
traced (on the basis of most exhaus- 
tive and striking scholarship) back 
to the astrology of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. But the tra- 
jectory of revolution itself takes 
many forms, and the ideas which in- 
spired them from eighteenth-cen- 
tury France to twentieth-century 
China are clarified tirelessly but 
without pedantry. 
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The role of Marxism in fueling re- 
volutionary desire—the utopian . 
element in Marxism, the democratic 
strain in Marx which his disciples 
have often overlooked in practice 
and which periodically (if only tacti- 
cally) they are prone to redis- 
cover—all this is uncovered to view 
with a rare blend of dispassion and 
commitment. 


Revolutionary Dogma and Heresy 


But as is well-known, the trajec- 
tory of revolution has all too often 
shifted and twisted into dogma- 
tism—into announcements of per- 
fection in the midst of moral squalor. 
Then comes the endless persecution 
of the heretic, the once faithful uto- 
pian who, out of reasoned argument 
or out of emotion, cannot finally ac- 
cept the stark goals often 
monomaniacally pursued by re- 
volutionary zealots andtyrants. The 
“fogs of fantasy” which the followers 
of Marx detected in the late 
nineteenth century have spread far 
and wide—true prophets assailing 
false prophets, a cycle of heresy, dis- 
putation and cruelty—all under- 
taken through a desire, as plausible 
as itis unrealistic, to build for this or 
that group, for this or that nation, a 
heaven here on earth. 

We have here a theory of human 
history that emphasizes the power 
of metaphor to inspire as well as en- 
chain the human mind-—pushing 
gifted as well as unscrupulous men 
along a stage on which they con- 
stantly recreate the chimera of a 
perfectly just society and as con- 
stantly find their intentions frus-, 


~trated or defeated. Lasky is, of 


course, writing in praise of moder- 
ation—well aware that certain 
forms of moderation, certain neutral 
applications of science, can have as 
heartless an impact on social life as 
the excesses of revolutionary zeal. 

Lasky recalls, in one of the most 
eloquent passages of the book, how 
Pierre Bayle (a sceptic who was pro- 
claimed by a later generation as an 
ally of the French Revolution) wrote 
in 1695 on the “inconveniences of 
moderation”’—on the unfortunate 
situation of those “who will not de- 
vote themselves to the waves of fac- 
tion ....They will not be a hammer. 
and, therefore, they are an anvil 
upon which both sides beat continu- 
ally.” One can appreciate this, and 
also see—as Bayle did, that each 
generation must relearn (as the 
cycle overtakes it) the historical les- 
sons of the past. “Each age behaves 
as if it was the first.” 

Such a view is in deep contrast to 
the unhistorical optimism which has 
often shaped—and at times 
disfigured—social thought, reading 
into history a scheme of develop- 
ment by analogy with the biological 
realm. Lasky also reminds us of the 
pathos, the almost unbearable dis- 
comfort of the enthusiast who comes 
himself to witness the paradoxes of 
revolutionary ‘success. This is 
perhaps typified by the way Thomas 
Paine, the fiery tribune of the 
American Revolution, recoiled in 
the face of his own experience of the 
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French Revolution. I think Lasky 
has almost the last word on the re- 
sults of what he calls “a boundless 
commitment to total enthusiasm.” 
For the central and most deadly 
paradox is precisely what such 
commitment leaves out: “the bounds 
and limits which give meaning and 
definition to a theory of liberty and 
justice.” It could be claimed that this 
presupposes that such a theory is it- 
self free ‘from ambiguity or 
paradox—that somewhere we can, 
though not perhaps yet, stand clear 
of the gray areas that are found in 
liberalism or conservatism as much 
as in “revolutionism.” 

Perhaps here Lasky’s tempered 
rationalism and qualified optimism 
comes close to the surface. This does 
not surprise me—for Utopia and 
Revolution is nocanting anti-revolu- 
tionary tract. On the contrary, 
within its theory of history, it recalls 
us, often only by implication, to a 
central philosophical tradition—one 
that starts from the recognition that 
men seek justice and goes on to exp- 
lore the unceasing war between the 
elements of that justice. 

Lasky may not convince today’s 
enthusiasts for the revolutionary 
doctrines of Gramsci or Althusser. 
Perhaps he is writing for the next 
generation—one which, like our 
own, will have the cruel task of un- 
derstanding, if not forgiving, both 
the mistakes and the crimes of its 
fathers. 
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excerpt from: 


UTOPIA AND REVOLUTION 


By Melvin J. Lasky 


In his book, Mr. Lasky finds two re- 
curring images that have inflamed the 
political imagination of men through- 
out history. The first is the image of 
Utepia as an orderly, disciplined, 
obedient anthill. The second is the 
image of Revolution as a destructive 
but purging fire that destroys the 
evils in existing society and prepares 
the way for Utopia. Along with the en- 
thusiasts and fanatics who embraced 
such images in thought and in prac- 
tice, there were the skeptics and here- 
tics who saw the terrible human mis- 
chief these concepts could (and did) 
unleash. In the following passage, 
from the preface to Utopia and Revolu- 
tion, Mr. Lasky asks whether the pas- 
sion for justice can be combined witha 
dedication to reason and tolerance. 

Melvin J. Lasky is editor of En- 
counter, the London-based intellec- 
tual journal. Born and educated in the 
United States, he has spent most of 
the past thirty years in Europe as an 
editor and writer. His earlier books 
dealt with African intellectuals and 
European politics. 


This book is, in its way, a kind of 
ideological autobiography. I have 
myself identified my views, at vari- 
ous times in the past, with many of 
the main intellectual currents which 
figure so prominently in the follow- 
ing pages. I have often found myself 
caught—and perhaps still am—in 
utopias and revolutionary commit- 
ments, orthodoxies and heresies: be- 
tween (in the recurrent image of 
what follows) the fire and the ant. 

Where history has taken, I feel, a 
profound tragic turn is in the triple 
© by Malvin J. Lasky 
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error: utopia conceived as a sterile 
monolithic harmony; revolution as 
a dogmatic commitment to total 
change and violent reconstruction; 
principles of hope and belief trans- 
mogrified into an orthodoxy incom- 
patible with heretical dissent or crit- 
ical opposition. 

Where history provides consola- 
tion (and I, at least, feel so consoled) 
is in the triple hope: when utopian 
longing is a supple changing ideal of 
diverse virtues and dreams; where 
revolution represents a reformer’s 
open-eyed recourse to a difficult 
path of fundamental social reorgani- 
zation, without conspiratorial self- 
delusion and bewitching metaphor; 
and where, whatever the devotion to 
principles of political action and 
ethical aspiration, there is pres- 
ent “the heretic’s true cause’’—dis- 
sent, tolerance, and a respect for hu- 
mane reason. 

Here the past is a spur, for men in 
history have been known to be such 
utopians, revolutionaries, and here- 
tics, and they have succeeded—in 
the sense of their magnificent and 
timeless relevance—more than they 
ever had reason to surmise. 

And yet, and yet: I remain deeply 
troubled by one puzzling aspect of 
the human condition as it. has:ex- 
hibited itself in the history of man’s 
political affairs. It is, I suspect, an 
underlying anthropological leit- 
motiv which, for all my efforts to 
refrain from ultimate judgments, 
will not escape the reader. Candor 


calls for its open formulation at the 
very outset of our inquiry into the 
splendors and miseries of utopia and 
revolution. 

Man, for all the occasional easy 
comings and goings, is born in eg- 
tremis and diesin extremis, and his 
liveliest moments of joy, pleasure, 
and excitement are in the extreme 
emotions of sex, affection, and com- 
bat. He has learned to survive as a 
thoughtful animal by means of cun- 
ning compromise and shrewd recon- 
siderations: dangers are assessed, 
prospects of safety and sustenance 
vigilantly reevaluated. But because 
of his very nature it has never been 
easy for him to conceive of eestasy in 
terms of moderation, love as a form 
of balance, a splendored victory as 
an ally of prudence, or a heroic loy- 
alty as a patchwork thing. 


How show, in spite of all the 
rhetoric... 
Proportion, not as something 
calm congealed 
From lack of fire, but ruling 
such a fire 
As only sueh proportion 
could contain? 


Stephen Vincent Benet: 
John Brown’s Body 


There have always been deep, and 
doubtless inexpugnable, sources for 
the immemorial war between Pas- 
sion and Reason, between man the 
Dionysian extremist and the reason- 
able, reasoning creature. His heart 


leads him on to utopian dreams and 
revolutionary aspirations; his reflec- 
tiveness teaches him care, caution, 
and a course which must beware of 
seductive simplicities. It is under- 
standable that he tends to confound 
the imperatives of private pleasures 
and public virtues. He sings of the 
fire but knows the fear of being 
burned; and a storm (or an earth- 
quake, or a flood) which, under most 
circumstances in the experience of 
man on earth, would compel him to 
take his heels in flight for safe 
refuge, arouses him on certain his- 
toric occasions to make grand dis- 
proportionate gestures and other- 
wise inexplicable sacrifices. 

The foolhardy lies close to the trag- 
ic, and man often embraces his com- 
plex fate in the recurrent vivifying 
hope that in the embrace some of life’s 
ultimate meaning can be found. He 
is, at times, unavoidably confused by 
what is profane and what is sacred, 
and jumbles the various sensations 
and satisfactions which make up his 
essential nature. He longs for im- 
mortal loyalties and imperishable 
deeds, but lives out most of his years 
trying to learn how not to reach for 
more than he can grasp or to bite 
off more than he can chew. He is 
tempted by intimations of vague 
Apollonian nobility, but something 
between the humdrum and the penul- 
timate is what he usually comes to 
settle for. Or is the chief end of man 
to be found in what lies between? 
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THE DEAN OF AFRO-AMERICAN 


INTELLECTUALS 


By Horace Porter 


The reviewer teaches in the American 
Studies Program at Yale University. 
He has written in various journals 
about the experiences of a younger 
generation of black scholars. His re- 
~ view is abridged from Change: The 
Magazine of Higher Learning. 


The Art and Imagination of W.E.B. 
Du Bois by Arnold Rampersad. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 325 pp. 


Wiliam Edward Burghardt Du 
Bois is one of the shining bodies in 
this century’s intellectual firma- 
ment. Yet despite his significance as 
an Afro-American intellectual and 
leader, only a few major scholars 
have assessed the meaning of his life 
and work. Francis L. Broderick’s 
W.E.B. Du Bois: Negro Leader in a 
Time of Crisis (1959) and Elliot M. 
Rudwick’s W.E.B. Du Bois: A Study 
in Minority Group Leadership (1960) 
were the most authoritative bio- 
graphical works until a few months 
ago. Taking a sociohistorical frame 
of reference, Broderick and Rudwick 
evaluated Du Bois’s effectiveness as 
a leader and propagandist but paid 
scant attention to his intelleccual 
imagination. Now, with the publica- 


tion of Arnold Rampersad’s The Art’ 


and Imagination of W.E.B. Du Bois, 
a significant gap has been partially 
‘closed. But much remains to be 
explained. 

It is not easy to pin down a phe- 
nomenal figure like Du Bois. Some of 
© 1977 by Educational Change, inc. 
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his own words describe him best. In 
Dusk of Dawn (1940) he wrote: 


In the folds of this European civi- 
lization I was born and shall die, 
imprisoned, conditioned, depressed, 
exalted, and inspired. Integrally a 
part of it yet one of its rejected 
parts ... crucified on the vast wheel 
of time, I flew round and round 
with the Zeitgeist, waving my pen 
and lifting faint voices to explain, 
expound, and exhort; to see, fore- 
see, and prophesy to the few who 
could or would listen. 


Du Bois compelled oppression to 
give him wings. For most of his 95 
years he wrote, taught, and agitated. 
Author of essays, speeches, letters, 
sociological studies, histories, auto- 
biographies, novels, reviews, edito- 
rials, and poems, he was singularly 
influential in the advancement of 
Afro-American scholarship and 
chiefly responsible for the revolution 
in the Afro-American consciousness 
of our time. In effect, Du Bois said: 
The Negro, čest moi! His was the 
voice of the many thousands gone. 
He spoke eloquently for the noble 
souls whose legacies were the un- 
historic acts of the workaday world. 

He wrote in The Social Origins of 
Negro Art (1926) that “the wishes, 
thoughts, and experiences of thou- 
sands of individuals influence con- 
sciously or unconsciously the mes- 
sage of the one who speaks for all.” 
Du Bois made the voice of the Negro 
echo across the landscape of conti- 


nents and through the moral hollow 
oftwentieth-century America. As he 
said of the Negro, “One ever feels his 
twoness—an American, a Negro, 
two souls, two thoughts, two unre- 
conciled strivings, two warring 
ideals in one dark body.” 


A Complex Figure 


Yet legend hasit that Du Bois was 
phenomenally arrogant, aloof, and 
distant; that he was an elitist favor- 
ing the “talented tenth,” that he 
would not compromise on matters of 
principle, that he was brutally hon- 
est in situations necessitating re- 
straint. There is the story of the 
young Du Bois—back from the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and Harvard PhD 
in hand—going at the turn of the 
century to teach at Wilberforce Uni- 
versity in Ohio. A man with Du 
Bois’s impeccable credentials and 
formal appearance would have been 
a wonder to behold at any American 
university. But since he was denied 
employment by all major universi- 
ties, imagine how he must have ap- 
peared (complete with gloves, spats, 
cane, and vandyke beard) to ‘his 
black students at Wilberforce. 

In The Art and Imagination of 
W.E.B. Du Bois, Rampersad tries to 
strike through the masks of legends. 
' Hisis an extraordinarily thoughtful, 


thoroughly researched, and lucidly 


written study of Du Bois as thinker; 


activist, and artist. No serious stu- - 


dent of Du Bois will be able to ignore 


Rampersad’s work. Rampersaddem- | 


onstrates how Du Bois’s ideas con- 
cerning his role and mission as’an 
Afro-American intellectual and lead- 
er come out of his life and intrude 
upon his texts. But the process does 





W.E.B. Du Bois 
not end there. He shows us, too; how 
Du Bois becomes victim, survivor, 
and convert of his own writings 
and thoughts. 

Tracing the development of Du 
Bois from his birth in the little Mas- 
sachusetts town of Great Barring- 
ton in 1868 to his death in Accra, 
Ghana, in 1963, Rampersad paints a 
marvelously complex portrait ofthis, 
colossal figure. Du Bois never got to 
know his father, and his mother died 
shortly after he graduated from high 
school. Rampersad argues that Du 
Bois drew strength from the Puritan 
morality instilled in him by the First 
Congregational Church of Great 
Barrington, but that these beliefs 
later plagued: him: 


Self-denial had to live with the 
democratic need for social liberal- 
ism and generosity. And a full ded- 
ication to moral absolutes would, 
paradoxically, shackle the agitator 
and propagandist seeking victories 
in a political world. 
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After asking the reader to be a 
witness—year after year, work after 
work—to more than 75 years of Du 
Bois’s life’ and work, Rampersad 
puts the finishing touches on the 
portrait in his closing chapter, “Af- 
rica Calls.” He writes: | 


Du Bois’s vision was filtered 
through a variety of experiences 
possible only in America. He was a 
product of black and white, poverty 
and privilege, love and hate. He 
was of New England and the South, 
an alien and an American, a pro- 
vincial and a cosmopolite, nation- 
alist and communist, Victorian and 
modern. With the soul of a poet and 
the intellect of a scientist, he lived 
at least a double life, continually 

~ compelled to the challenge of re- 
conciling opposites. 


Education of an Intellectual 
i 

Rampersad leaves virtually no 
gaps to be filled on the question of 
- Du Bois’s formal education. He lists 
Du Bois’s teachers at Fisk «end 
summarizes their educational back- 
grounds and the nature and content 
of the courses they taught. At Har- 
vard, Du Bois was instructed by 
the nation’s foremost thinkers in 
psychology, philosophy, and science. 
Josiah Royce, George Santayana, 
William James, and Albert Bushnell 
Hart were some of his teachers. 
He dined with Harvard president 
Charles William Eliot. At Berlin, Du 
Bois’s teachers included Gustav von 
Schmaller, Adolph Wagner, and 
Heinrich von Treitschke. When Du 
Bois returned from Germany, he was 
aconvert to the “romantic vision of 
state,” believing in the Geist or soul 
of a people. 
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Rampersad, then, rightly argues 
that The Souls of Black Folk is Du 
Bois’s singular contribution to Amer- 
ican literature: 


..: all of Afro-American literature 
of a creative nature has proceeded 
from Du _ Bois’s comprehensive 
statement on the nature of the 
people in The Souls of Black Folk. 
Even his choice of basic meta- 
phor—the dim perception by the 
races of each other, as through a 
veil—left its mark on black éxpres- 
sion. And from his enunciation of 
the presence of two souls warring 
in one dark body has emerged the 
delineation of the most acute and 
therefore, for the artist, the most 
alluring of black dilemmas, the 
reconciliation of his troubled pres- 
ence in white America with his 
nostalgia for the mythic home from 
which he was torn. 


Du Bols’s achievement in The 
Souls of Black Folk was his brilliant 
celebration of himself as the Afro- 
American. Rampersad calls the work 
a “self-portrait,” and concludes that 
Du Bois refused to be “alienated 
from those ideals of truth, beauty, 
and spirituality oflife cherished by a 
civilization which sought to make 
him alien.” 

Rampersad achieves the next-to- 
impossible: He impersonates Du 
Bois, giving us the cues and keys to 
his wisdom and wit, his life and his 
creations. But his discussion of the 
sociopsychological factors of Du Bois’s 
intellectual development is limited. 
What implications did the absence of 
his father and the early death of his 
mother have for his life, for his 
imagination, and for his art? Given 
Du Bois’s refined sensitivity and his 
supreme vanity, how did the tragic 
death of his infant son affect his life 


and work? Rampersad skates across 
the surface of these deep matters. 
But he has erected a tower of elo- 
quent erudition, giving us a breath- 
taking view of Du Bois and his world. 
We can now see him more clearly. 
As one of the first Afro-American 
men of letters, with the best academ- 
ic training, Du Bois represents a 
peculiarly American form of the 
historical curse of divided labor. He 
had to be novelist, historian, sociolo- 
gist, editor, propagandist, race lead- 
er, and prophet. He looked around 
him and saw no one who could or 
would do what he did. So the arduous 
task was his. It is as though the gods 
conspired against him, bestowing 
upon him the gift of high literary and 
philosophical genius, but instruct- 
ing him to resolve what came to be 
known asthe American dilemma. He 
was a prophet sent to tell America 
and the world: “The problem of the 
. twentieth century is the problem of 
the color line.” Du Bois foresaw that 
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twentieth-century America would 
leave on record a grand, if flawed, 
experiment in democracy. He saw, in 
novelist Ralph Ellison’s words, that 
the Afro-American as a symbol of 
guilt and redemption “became keep- 
er of the nation’s sense of democratic 
achievement, and the human scale 
by which would be measured its 
painfully slow advance towards true 
equality.” 

Perhaps when much more is said 
and done, Du Bois will be seen as the 
man who added the most important 
amendment to that most eloquent of 
democratic documents, the U.S. Con- 
stitution. He spoke for the soulful 
black American, invoking those 
“self-evident” truths Thomas. Jef- 
ferson enumerated in The Declara- 
tion of Independence: “that all men 
are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness....” l 


THE MANY LEVELS OF LANGUAGE 


By Larry McMurtry 


The reviewer is a novelist, screen wri- 
ter, essayist, and proprietor of a 
bookstore in Washington. His review 
is reprinted from The Washington 
Post. 


The Articulate Mammal: An Introduc- 
tion to Psycholinguistics. By Jean 
Aitchison. New York: Universe 
Books. 256 pp. 


Since about the mid-1960s, when 
the name Noam Chomsky began to 


@ 1977 by The Washington Post Co. 


be muttered with mystifying fre- 
quency at academic cocktail parties, 
readers of a more or less highbrow 
bent have been aware that a disci- 
pline called psycholinguistics seem- 
ed to be coming into a modest vogue. 
It was obvious, if only from the name 
it was given, that this discipline 
interested both psychologists and 
linguists, and involved itself with 
the structures and processes which 
underlie our ability to speak and 
understand language. 
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However, not much more than 
that basic knowledge was readily ac- 
cessible to the lay reader. It was ap- 
parent that Chomsky was passion- 
ately involved in the defense of 
something called transformational 
grammar, and that he had handily 
routed the behaviorists in.an early 
skirmish or two. But when one at- 
tempted to learn more about 
= psycholinguistics it was soon appar- 
ent that one had wandered into a 
formidably technical area of study. 

The Articulate Mammal provides 
an excellent and very welcome guide 
to psycholinguistics, a discipline 
that is already showing signs of 
academic sprawl. Aitchison writes 
with admirable clarity, but manages 
to address herself with thorough- 
ness to the very real complexities of 
her subject. She is quick to point out 
that no one, yet, has all, or even very 
many, of the answers to all the sev- 
eral crucial questions raised by 
psycholinguistics. But she does con- 
vince us that the questions are real, 
not chimerical; and in so doing she 
introduces us.to a fascinating body 
of investigative work into the lan- 
guage systems of both animals and 
humans. 


Language: Learned or Innate? 


Psycholinguists have so far mostly 
focused their efforts on three broad 
topics, the most immediately con- 
troversial of which is whether lan- 
guage is something learned, or 
something. innate: a natural 
phenomenon, or a skill that we pick 
up? Most students now seem willing 
to back Chomsky’s suggestion that it 
is something innate, something for 
which we are preprogrammed, 
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biologically. The extraordinary 
work that has been done with the 
speech of small children—work 
which shows that even a child’s 
one-and-two-word utterances them-, 
selves reveal considerable linguistic 
sophistication—seems to support 
this.view, which some suggest Is re- 
ally a modernizing of eighteenth- 
century rationalism. 

The intensive recent studies of 
animal communication have so far 
mostly tended to emphasize the 
uniqueness of human speech— 
unique not merely in being struc- 
ture-dependent, but also in being in- 
finitely creative. Chimpanzees and 
dolphins may say certain things to 
one another, but on the present evi- 
dence it seems unlikely that they 
can indulge in anything like the 
equivalent of a human conversation, 
in which one might switch, say, from 
discussing the President’s foreign 
policy to evaluating the meal one 
has just eaten. 


Knowledge vs. Use 


The second broad topic under in- 
tensive investigation is the relation 
of linguistic knowledge to language 
use. Arguably, we all know a great 
deal more about language—that is, 
about how it works—than we nor- 
mally need to use. It is perhaps the 
child’s implicit grasp of what lin- 
guists call “language universals” 
that allows them to learn language 
so quickly. Aitchison suggests that 
the much-discussed “transforma- 
tional grammar” represents “a lin- 
guistic archive which is available for 
consultation by someone producing 
or comprehending a sentence....” 


In her view it constitutes the most 
coherent hypothesis yet put forward 
to account for the internalized lin- 
guistic knowledge which a person 
who uses a language must have. 
Finally, psycholinguists are con- 
cerned to learn more about what 
processes take place when we com- 
' prehend or produce a sentence. 
Studies which focus on our amazing 
ability to “encode and decode” lan- 


guage are.as yet in a rather specula- 
tive phase, but it is perhaps fair to 
say that we know more about decod- 
ing than we do about encoding. 
For anyone interested in these 
and the many other fascinating 
questions which our use of language 
raises, The Articulate Mammal can 
be highly recommended. It is an in- 
telligent introduction to a highly 
provocative discipline. l 


IN PRAISE OF FAIRY TALES 


By Richard Todd 


The reviewer is an associate editor of - 
The Atlantic Monthly, from which his 
review is reprinted. 


The Uses of Enchantment. By Bruno 
Bettelheim. New York: Knopf. 328 pp. 


Bruno Bettelheim, who was for 
many years professor of psychology 
and psychiatry at the University of 
Chicago, is best known for his work 
with emotionally disturbed children, 
reported in such admired books as 
Love Is Not Enough and A Home for 
the Heart. His latest work, which 
won the National Book Award for 
contemporary thought in 1977, is a 
departure for him. It is an extended 
contemplation of the small art form 
known as the fairy tale. 

Fairy tales occupy a greatly dimin- 
ished place in the lives of contempo- 
rary children, and for Bettelheim 
this fact is little less than a tragedy. 
Copyright © 1976, by The Atlantic Monthly Compary. 


He argues convincingly that the 
stories provide a unique way for 
children to come to terms with the 
dilemmas of their inner lives. Fairy 
tales transform chaotic, inexpress- 
ible feelings into metaphors that can 
be true because they do not have to 
be real. 


Fairy tales invite psychoanalytic 
interpretation, and much of this 
book is given over to Bettelheim’s ex- 
haustive and inventive Freudian ex- 
planations of them. Why is there no 
Daddy in “Little Red Riding Hood”? 
Well, because Daddy is both the 
seductive wolf and the protective 
hunter. One can read these stories 
without thinking of their psycholog- 
ical meaning, but once these inter- 
pretations are made they are hard 
to dispute (unless one disputes a 
hundred years of psychoanalytic 
thought). 

Every now and then this exegesis 
does get a bit dense. In most early 
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versions of “Cinderella” the stepsis- 
ters mutilated their feet so that they 
might fit into the slipper. Bettelheirn 
manages to make this actionsymbo!l- 
ize not only castration anxiety but 
fear of menstruation, and though I 
don’t doubt the validity of this. the 
discussion takes on the sound of a 
seminar. — 


But for the most part Bettelheim’s 
explanations are deft and illuminat- 
ing. He speculates entertainingly on 
- the popularity of “Goldilocks,” who, 
like her counterparts in contempo- 
rary adult literature, is an “outsider” 
in search of identity and at odds 
with the snug family life of the three 
bears. He recovers from obscurity an 
appealing story called “The Queen 
Bee,” in which a child, “Simpleton,” 
completes an impossible task with 
the help of animal friends, and learns 
symbolically that the integrated per- 
sonality must come to terms with 
both conscience and instinct, suver- 
ego and id in Freud’s language. 


And Bettelheim is very good on 
frogs. Why is it so often a frog who, 
under the touch or the kiss of a prin- 
cess, becomes a prince? The answer 
may be obvious, but it wasn’t to me. 
Bettelheim suggests that young 
children normally view sex (which 
the frog symbolizes) not so much 
with fright as with a mixture of 
curiosity and repugnance. The ugly 
but benign frog provides a perfect 
focus for their apprehensions. Al- 
ready a transformed creature, it 
lends itself to magical transforma- 
tion, and its fairy-tale life demon- 
strates to children “the appro- 
priateness of disgust when one is not 
ready for sex, and prepares for its 
desirability when the time is ripe.” 
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In the role of literary critic Bet- 
telheim is (rather charmingly) an 
amateur, but he succeeds better 
than most Freudian critics at avoid- 
ing the occupational hazard. He is 
seldom reductive. He makes plain 
that the tales are supple, many- 
layered things, and that different 
children may find in the same story 
quite different, even contradictory, 
forms of psychic comfort. 


Realism vs. Escapism 


Unlike many psychiatrists, Bet- 
telheim has a vocabulary (and the. 
accompanying world view) that 
reaches well beyond his field. He’s as 
comfortable with moral as he is with 
clinical language, and he sees no con- 
tradiction between them. For Bet- 
telheim, psychic growth is in no 
small way a matter of perseverance 
and will. The moral of “Sleeping 
Beauty,” he writes, is “that a long 
period of quiescence, of contempla- 
tion, of concentration on the self, 
can and often does lead to highest 
achievement.” He recalls that “psy- 
choanalysis was created to enable 
man to accept the problematic na- - 
ture of life without being defeated by. 
it, or giving in to escapism.” And he 
argues that fairy tales offer just the 


same lesson. 


But aren’t fairy tales themselves a 
form of “escapism”? They have fall- 
en into relative disuse in part be- 
cause they seem unimportant to 
parents who pride themselves on 
their rationalism. “Happily ever 
after” is a phrase now used chiefly 
for ironic purposes. 

That fairy tales end happily is to 
Bettelheim central to their nature, 
and it’s not at all a defect; it’s not 


even “unrealistic.” They suggest. 


what is true: fundamental psycho- 
logical struggles—Oedipal longing, 
sibling rivalry, confusion over sex- 
ual role—can be won. The child, Bet- 
telheim asserts, understands the 
metaphorical sense in which it is 
possible to “live happily ever after” 


—not that one lives forever, or, al- 


ways happily. The famous line means 
only that it is possible to grow up. 

The Uses of Enchantment will make 
a lot of parents feel guilty about not 
devoting more of their children’s 
bedtime hours to the Brothers 
Grimm. That is in part Bettelheim’s 
intention..He is sincere in his urgen- 
. cy about the irreplaceableness of 
these traditional tales, so many of 
which are now effectively forgotten, 
or adulterated into Disneyesque 
good cheer. | 


A Complex View of Childhood 


Parents with high ambitions for 
their children may be particularly 
` inspired by Bettelheim’s anecdotes 
about the place fairy tales have 


occupied in the lives of distinguished — 


persons. Dickens never forgot the 
power of “Little Red Riding Hood,”’ 
and G.K. Chesterton wrote feelingly 
about ‘the philosophy he absorbed 
from fairy tales: “that life is not only 
a pleasure but a kind of eccentric 
privilege.” Goethe’s mother was a 
gifted storyteller who wove that 
essence of the great fairy tales into 
stories of her own, and Goethe re- 
called: “From father I got my bear- 
ings, the seriousness in life’s pur- 
suits; from mother the enjoyment of 
life, and love of spinning fantasies.” 

If Bettelheim enriches the newest 
generation’s fantasy life by provok- 
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ing a revival in fairy tales, he will 
have done a good deed. But it is no 
slight tothe importance of fairy tales 


to say that the book’s real subject is 


somewhat larger; it is Bettelheim’s 
concept of childhood. 

Bettelheim is a conservative fig- 
ure within his field, and he has some 


conservative notions about child- 


rearing. If they seem at moments 
contentious, I’d say they are use- 
fully so. He laments what he sees as 
the dominant impulse among con- 
temporary parents: to create in the 
home a small utopian state: 


There is a widespread refusal to 
let children know that the source of 
much that goes wrong in life is due 
to our very own natures—the pro- 

‘pensity of all men for acting ag- 
gressively, asocially, selfishly, out 
of anger and anxiety.... But chil- 
dren know that they are not always 
good; and often, even when they 
are, they would prefer not to be. 
This contradicts what they are told 
by their parents, and therefore 
makes the child a monster in his 
own eyes. 


Such sallies against conventional 
thought wouldn’t mean much ifthey 
weren’t supported by a positive vi- 
sion of childhood—but they are. 
Bettelheim gazes on children as 
though he were looking at a foreign 
culture with rules of its own, and he 
grants them the dignity of their 
strangeness. 


Magical Thinking © 
Young children, he reminds us, 
are magical thinkers. They know in 


their hearts that the sun is alive and 
that it shiries on them because it 
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chooses to, and they know that rocks, 
like dogs, have feelings. Bettelheim 
(drawing on the work of Jean Piaget) 
remarks that it is simply impossible 
for prepubertal children to internal- 
ize many simple scientific concepts, 
though they can successfully mimic 
comprehension. He recounts hear- 
ing many children parrot descript- 
ions of the mechanics of the solar 
system, though none of them in fact 
could understand what they said or 
believe it. 

Toward their parents they feel a 
mixture of hatred and love, such a 
heightened ambivalence that most 
parents think only they could be 
capable of feeling it. The children 
look up to us and see “selfish giants 
who wish to keep to ourselves all the 
wonderful things which give us 
power.” At the same time they find it 
dazzlingly easy to deceive us—since 
we obviously know so little of what is 


going on in their minds. What extra- 


ordinary creatures: every one of 
them as visionary as William Blake 
and as sly as a tax lawyer. They lead 
lives of astounding doubleness, say- 
ing one thing and thinking another 
with an abandon that should shame 
the most gifted of hypocrites. 
Within, they wrestle with funda- 
mental philosophical questions, and 
try to understand overwhelming 
sensory information. Meanwhile, in 
their external lives, they learn the 


bizarre, arbitrary codes of manners 
and speech that allow them to make 
their way with the selfish giants. 


Victory over Adults : 


One of the uses of fairy tales, Bet- 
telheim points out, is to show 


that we approve of their playing 
with the idea of getting the better 
of these giants.... The child often 
feels unjustly treated by adults 
and the world in general, and it 
seems that nothing is done about 
it....The more severely those bad 
ones are dealt with, the more se- 
cure the child feels.... Ifone takes 
these stories. as descriptions of 
reality, then the tales are indeed ` 
‘Outrageous in all respects— 
cruel, sadistic, and whatnot. But as 
symbols of psychological happen- 
ings or problems, these stories are 
quite true. 


People often speak of “a childlike 
sense of wonder,” meaning to evoke 
a moment when the world is seen 
fresh, without the jaded and compli- 
cated vision of adulthood. Bettel- 
heim demonstrates the full inanity 
ofthis phrase asit iscommonly used, 
its denial of the turbulence that fills 
children’s vision, and of the bravery, 
wit, and imagination they muster 
against it. The Uses of Enchantment 
doesn’t restore one’s childlike sense 
of wonder, but it replenishes ‘one’s 
sense of wonder at children. 
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